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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Probably the proof readers passed over 
this page in the last number, without reading 
it, supposing that we would attend to it; and 
we were somewhat ashamed upon reading it 
in the published work. 


The contents of 724 are less varied than 
usual—but they have seldom been better. 
Bossuet is a noble article ; Photographs for 
our Bibles is fresh and beautiful; Ashburn 
Rectory is unusually long for a single article 
of the kind; but it completes the story at 
once—and is worth the price of a number. 


Baron Macaulay is forced, by the evidence 
of dates, to give up one of his charges 
against William Penn. But he vows he will 





hold fast to the others, which are probably 
equally unfounded. The passive resistance 
which the character of the dead Quaker 
philanthropist and statesman opposes to the 
brilliant Essayist, will probably destroy the 
Baron as an authority in History. 


Publishers who desire to have their issues 
included in the list below, will please for- 
ward them early to Boston. We shall be 
glad to have in each week’s number a com- 
plete catalogue of books published in the 
United States. 

The Enlarged Series meets with great fa- 
vor—ané@ already the sale has largely in- 
creased. So we hope that the coming good 
time is near at hand. : 





NEW BOOKS. 


Dovsts ConcEeRNING THE BATTLE OF Bun- 
KER’s Hitt.—Addressed to the Christian Pub- 
lic. By Charles Hudson. James Munroe & 
Co., Boston. This is after the manner of 
Archbishop Whateley’s Doubts concefning the 
existence of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


One WEEK at Amer, an American City of 
the Nineteenth Century. James Munroe & Co., 
Boston. Not having yet read this poem, we 
cannot say whether Boston is the city written 
about. Probably its satire upon Church and 
State, and the Professions, and Merchants, may 
be more generally applicable. 

Kiana: A Tradition of Hawaii. 


By James 
J. Jarves. 


James Munroe & Co., Boston. 
HANDBOOK OF RAILROAD CONSTRUCTIONS ; 

for the use of American Engineers. Contain- 

ing the necessary Rules, Tables, and Formule 





for the Location, Construction, Equipment, and 
Management of Railroads, as built in the 
United States. With 158 Illustrations. By 
George L. Vose, Civil Engineer. James Mun- 
roe & Co., Boston. 


AnnvuaL OF ScrentIFIC Discovery: or 
Year Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1858. Exhibiting the most important discov- 
eries and improvements in Mechanics, Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrono- 
my, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities &. To- 
gether with a list of recent Scientific Publica- 
tions ; a classified list of Patents; Obituaries 
of Eminent Scientific Men; Notes on the Pro- 
gress of Science, during the Year 1857, &c. 
Edited by David A. Wells, A.M. Gould & 
Lincoln, Boston. 





MEMOIRS OF BOSSUET. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
Mémoires et Journal sur la Vie et les Ouv 
rages de Bossuet. Publiés pour la pre- 
miére fois d’aprés les Manuscrits auto- 
graphes de |’Abbé Le Dieu, et accompag- 
nés d’une Introduction et de Notes par M. 
’ Abbé Guettée. 4 vols. Paris 1856-57. 


THE appearance of these Memoirs is sin- 
gularly encouraging to all authors who are 
waiters upon fortune and aspirants to post- 
humous fame. The Abbé Le Dieu evidently 
thought well of them ; he read them to this 
person and to that. One praised the style, an- 
other the choice of facts, another the lucid or- 
der ; and the Jesuit Pére de la Rue, who used 
them in the funeral oration which he pro- 
nounced over Bossuet, even declared them to 
be eloquent; and now at length, after a century 
and a half, the manuscripts have found a pub- 
lisher. The Abbé Guettée a liberal Catholic 


and a firm Gallican, the author of an industri- 
ous history of the Church of France, has gone 
through the duty of editing these documents, 
—an undertaking which he has conscien- 
tiously discharged, subjoining many useful 
notes, and prefixing a judicious introduction. 

The. Abbé Le Dieu, who may now be 


known to posterity as the author of these 
Memorials, was for twenty years the private 
secretary of Bossuet, the confidant of his 
thoughts and labors. 

The life of Bossuet contained in the 
Memoirs appears so have been composed 
partly from notes taken from Bossuet’s own 
lips and partly from personal observation ; 
the Journal is a diary kept by the Abbé 
himself. Cardinal de Beauset had both 
Memoirs and Journal before him, and so 
filled three volumes with the somewhat pom- 
pous history which bears his name. M. 
Floquet too, in the three volumes which he 
published on Bossuet’s early life, has added 
little to the facts here related. 

The Abbé’s Journal, however, only extends 
over the last four years of the life of the 
prelate; indeed the last volume and a half 
contains events subsequent to Bossuet’s 
death,—the dissatisfaction which the next 
M. de Meaux gave, the petit fripon as Bos- 
suet called him, who did not know even how 
to say mass—the great dispute about the 
deanery—details about the publication of 
Bossuet’s works—how the furniture of the 
next bishop was better than that of Bossuet 
—church separations and the affairs of the 
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synod. The Abbé had little notion of ar- 
tistic grouping or selection: he turns hi’ re- 
flecting-glass round in every direction, and 
notes down whatever it takes in without dis- 
tinction. Nevertheless there is a stamp of 
sincerity about the narrative; and we read 
with much pleasure the details he has given 
us of the great patriarch of the Gallican 
Church. We wish this faithful servitor had 
considered Bossuet the man worthy of as 
much attention as Bossuet the churchman, 
and had given us less of the routine of his 
ecclesiastical and diocesan duties and more 
of his ordinary conversation and deportment. 
But the Abbé Le Dieu was no Boswell or 
Eckerman, and we must remain content to 
see only of Bossuet what the Abbé Le 
Dieu saw in him, and to hear only what the 
Abbé Le Dieu thought worth hearing. The 
grandeur and sublimity of his master were 
evidently subdued by familiarity to the 
domestic chaplain, and now and then 
touches of naiveté escape him which recall 
the old adage that no man is a hero to his 
attendant. 

Yet the very birth and cradle of Bossuet 
seem to have been placed under the protec- 
tion of that religion of which he was des- 
tined to become so illustrious a defender. 
Jacques Benigne Bossuet was born at Dijon, 
on the night of the 27th of September, 1627. 
He was the seventh son of an honorable 
bourgeois family, who had occupied seats in 
the parliament of Dijon. The name Be- 
ninge was taken from the patron saint of his 
native city, after whom the principal church 
is called. There is still extant a journal 
kept in Latin, in the handwriting of his 
aged grandfather. The birth of this child is 
noted with the following quotation: ‘ Cir- 
cumduxit eum et custodivit quasi pupillam 
oculi.” After having as a boy shown an as- 
tonishing aptitude for learning, the true 
character of his genius was disclosed by the 
perusal of a copy of the Bible found in his 
father’s library. The harmonious pomp of 
Virgil, and the sounding sublimity of Homer, 
ceased to engross his youthful and ardent 
imagination, from the time that the rapt in- 
spirations of the Hebrew Prophets, and the 
inexhaustible treasures of Divine Love and 
Wisdom were spread before his fervid imag- 
ination: that hallowed fire kindled his fac- 
ulties with unquenchable enthusiasm, which 
failed not amid the temptations of the 
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world, the chills of age, the racks of a most 
painful illness, and the agonies of death. 
When we read that he received the tonsure 
at eight years of age, and that he was a 
canon of the cathedral of Metz at thirteen, 
we call to mind the biblical figure of the in- 
fant Samuel. At fifteen, the scene of his 
studies was removed from the college of the 
Jesuits at Dijon to that of Navarre in Paris. 
It was fated that the young canon, on his 
first entrance into the capital, should be the 
spectator of a scene which must forever have 
remained fixed in an imagination so eager 
to mark the sublime and the awful in the 
vicissitudes of human destiny. He found 
the walls of the city laid open to admit a 
slow and solemn™ procession,—the streets 
lined with chains to restrain the curiosity of 
the populace, while Richelieu was conveyed 
to his death-bed in the Palais Cardinal. Yet 


a few days more and the youthful Bossuet 
saw his inanimate form on a. bier of state, 
decked in the parade of death,and heard the 
masses chanted for the soul of the great states- 
man, who while he held her phlegmatic and 
aimless monarch in subjection, raised France 
to the rank of the first power in Europe. 


Immediately on his arrival in Paris he was 
brought into contact with the most polished 
society of the capital. Such a society must 
have exercised a most potent influence on a 
mind like that of Bossuet, who united the 
strength of will and clear vision of a man 
to the boundless impetuosity of youth. His 
family was not unconnected with persons in 
high station. The astounding precocity of 
the young ecclesiastic was vaunted at the Hé- 
teldeRambouillet. The great ladies and bril- 
liant wits who assembled there were desirous 
to see and hear the prodigy. He appeared 
one evening—a text was given him, and the 
subject of the sermon prescribed. After a 
short pause for reflection, Bossuet preached 
a sermon which was rapturously applauded. 
The preacher was then only sixteen, and the 
bel esprit Voiture declared, “qu'il n’avait 
jamais oui précher ni si tot nisi tard.” This 
mot served to make Bossuet’s name known 
to all the notabilities of Paris. M. de Cos- 
peau, Bishop of Lisieux, a prelate of great 
piety and learning, hearing of this sermon, 
was himself eager to be the witness of a simi- 





lar improvisation. The experiment was re-| 
peated before himself and two other bishops | 
The prelates were struck with admiration at 


MEMOIRS OF BOSSUET. 


the learning and eloquence of the youthful stu- 
dent. M. de Cospeau warned him, with 
friendly counsel against being led away by a 
vain love of premature display ; and, still 
more pleased with Bossuet’s modest bearing, 
exclaimed that he was born to be one of the 
great lights of the Church. 

The modesty of Bossuet, indeed, was too 
great and his aspirations too noble to allow 
him to be corrupted by secular admiration, 
and he continued to apply himself to the 
study of sacred and profane eloquence with 
an industry as remarkable as his genius. St. 
Augustine approached the font of baptism 
after the fervid passions of youth had been 
exhausted in licence; aud in the untimely 
fate of Adeodatus he bewailed at once the 
evidence and the punishment of his early ab- 
errations. But doubt and dissipation never 
led astray the early steps of Bossuet. His 
enemy, Madame de Montespan, declared in 
after life, that the most searching inquiries 
had elicited no fact which could cast a shad- 
ow of suspicion on his youth or manhood: 
he lived from the first a spotless life, as 
though he respected the sanctity of his genius. 
“ Tlli purpureus pudor, et sine labe juventus 

Grata fuit.” 

Undiverted by the allurements of youth, his 
energies were concentrated in preparing for 
his holy caliing. He disdained not the aid of 
profane studies. The great exemplars of 
Greece and Rome were ever in his hands, 
From the “ Pro Ligario,” and the “ De Cor- 
ona,”—from the indignant brevity of Tacitus 
and the serried strength of Thucydides,—he 
drew that vigor of style which, when enriched 
by the sublime imagery of the prophets and 
the tender pathos of the Evangelists and 
early Fathers, placed him amongst the first 
of Christian orators. To an immense apti- 
tude for eloquence he united a prodigious 
memory; and in his most advanced age he 
was able to recite long and favorite pieces of 
the writers and the poets of Greece and 
Rome. He passed his different degrees and 
acquited himself of his Theses in a manner 
which attracted the rapturous admiration of 
his audience and the applause of his superi- 
ors. The great Condé, present on one occa- 
sion was so excited by the young theologian’s 
ability, that he was almost tempted to hazard 
his laurels won in other fields by entering the 
lists as a volunteer against the young dispucant. 
For every fresh consecration to the service 
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of the Church Bossuet prepared himself with 
deep humility and a solemn sense of the im- 
portant duties he was about to undertake. 
What greater proof can be shown of the 
earnestness with which he received the de- 
gree of Doctor, than that just before his 
death he repeated from memory the perora- 
tion of his Latin discourse on that occasion, 
in which he devoted his body and soul to 
the defence of truth with the fervent spirit of 
an early Christian martyr? It remained for 
him to receive the priesthood; and to do it 
worthily he placed himself under the spiritual 
direction of St. Vincent de Paul at Saint 
Lazare. St. Vincent de Paul recognised his 
aspiring genius, and subjected him to the 
guidance of the most simple and pious eccle- 
siastic of the seminary,—a lesson in the 
deference due from intellect to character and 
virtue. Refusing all offers of advancement 
in Paris, and flying from the seductions of 
the brilliant society of the Hétels de Nevers 
and Rambouillet, Bossuet betook himself to 
Metz, and there for. the next six years he 
still devoted himself to an immense. course 
of theological study, and gained that inti- 
mate acquaintance with the spirit, the doc- 
trine, and the language of the Fathers, with 
the history of the Church, its councils. and 
decretals, which distinguished him above all 
his contemporaries. 

The state of France desing: this period 
must have tended to confirm a mind loving 
stability and hating doubt in that spirit of 
resolute dogmatism which marked his reli- 
gious and political life. Scarcely were the 
Spanish standards captured at Sens carried 
in triumph to Notre Dame, when a storm, 
which had long been brooding, burst in the 
interior of France. The elements of disorder, 
which the strong spirit of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu had kept in subjection, broke forth 
on all sides. The recent wars had necessi- 
tated enormous taxes; discontent was rife in 
town and country; the parliament, so long 
the ally of the monarchy against the aristoc- 
racy, was ainbitious of independent action ; 
the mutinous spirit of the noblesse, no longer 
curbed by a ruthless policy, threatened again 
to seize the brand of civil warfare. The halls 
of the Palais resounded with the declama- 
tions of Molé and Talon against state 
abuses ; the young counsellers uttered mag- 
nificent harangues, says the “ Parliament 
Journal,” which had in them something of 
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old Rome. Anne of Austria was exasper- 
ated that the canaille, as she termed’ the 
aristocracy of the bar, should attempt to 
limit that royal power which had subjugated 
the aristocracy of the sword. The arrest of 
Broussel, the protecteur du peuple, was the 
signal of open revolt. Paris became an en- 
trenched camp. When Condé besieged the 
capital, Bossuet, to provide against contin- 
gencies, slept with four sacks of corn under 
his bed. Another day of barricades recalled 
the days of the League ; and Paul de Gondi, 
who united the demagogic arts of a Grac- 
chus to the profligacy and genius of a Sal- 
lust, became for a while the dictator of the 
capital. The Royalty, which it had taken 
five centuries to perfect, seemed on the point 
of perishing. Anne was at one time obliged 
to fly with the young Louis to St. Germain, 
and take refuge in the deserted chateau on 
beds of straw; at another time she was a 
prisoner in the Palais Royal, and obliged to 
show the boy-king asleep to quell the suspi- 
cions of an insurgent population. 

Religious parties exhibited the same colli- 
sion of opinion and authority. Although the 
fall of Rochelle had averted the civil sword 
from the Huguenots, although the strong 
places recognised by the Ediot of Nantes 
were dismantled, although the culverin no 
longer peered over the castle wall of the 
Huguenot cavalier—through the pulpit and 
the press they still continued the war on the 
ancient faith; their ministers still continued 
to thunder in their temples against the har- 
lotries of Babylon, the tyranny of Pharaoh, 
and to lament the misfortunes of the house 
of Israel. The sectarian spirit was, however, 
sufficiently relieved by these fiery declama- 
tions; and the glorious edict of Henri IV., 
had produced such good effects that no at- 
tempt was made by the Huguenot party to 
take advantage of the troubles of the Fronde. 
But, on the other side, the victorious party 
were less moderate. Cahier after cahier 
was sent up by the assemblies of the Catholic 
clergy, complaining of the liberty of the 
Protestants and their unresting zeal of pro- 
selytism. The Catholic population followed 
the lead of the clergy; and the-scars of civil 
broil were green in the minds of men in 
whose houses still hung the cross-bows and 
arquebuses that had done good service in the 
wars of the League. The Government was 
of necessity predisposed to treat the Hugue- . 
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nots with greater severity than the Catholics. 
The Catholics, attached to tradition both in 
Church and State, might be relied on to 
support that administrative unity which was 
the traditional policy of the French Mon- 
archy; whilst the ecclesiastical polity and 
the social ties of the Huguenots attached 
them to the Protestant and republican com- 
munities of Switzerland, England, and Hol- 
land. 

It is not surprising that to a fervent Catho- 
lic like Bossuet the doctrines of the new 
faith seemed fraught with perdition to man- 
kind. He saw immemorial authority treated 
with scorn; the old landmarks torn up; the 
guiding voice of the Church neglected, and 
the lost sheep straying wilfully in the wilder- 
ness of sin and death. To use the words of 
the Apocalypse, the mouth of the bottomless 
pit was opened, the smoke of it blotted out 
the sun and heavens, and in blind bewilder- 
ment countless souls were engulphed to irre- 
deemable perdition. The past century had 
been filled with deeds of horror. Wherever 
the new doctrine had been preached, the 
earth had reddened with carnage or black- 
ened with homicidal fire. From the first it 
was clear that rebellion would follow heresy, 
and that the right of private judgnient would 
not be restrained to things spiritual. With 
the aid of the Gospel Luther withstood 
popes, councils, and decretals; with the 
same ally Munzer raised the German peasant 
to revolt against kings and princes. Peace 
was secure in no part of Europe except 
Spain, and that was the peace of the charnel- 
house. The follies of the Anabaptist, and 
the theocratic extravagance of John of Ley- 
den, were inspired alike by the same spirit of 
reform and love of novelty which animated 
Zwinglius and Calvin; and a grey, discrowned 
head had lately fallen on the scaffold of 
Whitehall, whose fate Bossuet could logically 
deduce from the schismatic intemperance of 
Henry VIII. 

Within the bosom of the Church of Rome 
a furious conflict had been carried on with 
mutual exasperation for more than thirty 
years; and when the doctors should have 
fought in one spirit against the enemy with- 
out, they were themselves raging against 
each other with the utmost rancour within. 
The institution which Ignatius Loyola had 
conceived in the gloomy depth of the cavern 
of Manreza had now overrun the whole 
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earth. The Jesuits were the priests militant 
of the Papacy, and did battle against heresy 
and infidelity with craft and compliance— 
weapons more insidious and more effective 
than the lance and shield of the Templars 
and Hospitallers of old. The moral force in 
the hands of the General was such as no 
man had ever wielded before. It was impos- 
sible, however, but that in an age when re- 
ligious faith was earnest and universal, the 
rapid rise of the Jesuits should meet with 
violent antagonism. The Catholic clergy 
viewed this upstart society with suspicion, 
and looked with jealousy on their rising 
churches, colleges, schools, and immense 
wealth; and the aged priest of the parish 
was deserted for the glozing tongue and sup- 
ple morality of the Jesuit confessor. On 
points of mere morality it had not been easy 
to engage them in a general conflict. When 
therefore the Jesuit Molina sent forth the 
Concord of Free Will and Grace, and revived 
the heresy of Pelagius, their foes at once 
seized this unskilfully advanced outwork of 
Jesuitism as the point of attack. 

The battle-field on which the disciples of 
Jansenius joined issue with the disciples of 
Loyola, is one which has probably existed 
ever since man awoke to a consciousness of 
his destiny. In the intellectual, as in the 
material world, forms change, substances 
and ideas remain the same. The spirit of 
St. Augustine was alone equal to cope with 
the new heresy. By a six times repeated 
study of the ponderous folios of the Bishop 
of Hippo, Cornelius Jansen had endeavored 
to wake the genius of the great master, and 
composed that terrible volume the “ Augus- 
tinus,” in the desolate depths of whose meta- 
physical subtleties were supposed to be hid- 
den the five mysterious propositions which 
had killed Jacqueline Pascal, and drawn con- 
flicting discussions from Infallibility itself. 
St. Cyran, the fellow-student of Jansen at 
Somme, St. Cyran preached to the world 
that doctrine which his fellow-pupil elabor- 
ated in his study. The spiritual regeneration 
of the spiritual man, and consequently a less 
need of priestly mediation, and a most austere 
morality, were the main distinctions of the 
creed with which the Jansenists carried on 
successful war. Genius and _ eloquence, 
wealth and beauty, swelled their ranks. The 
earnestness, faith, and unconquerable courage 
of ardent converts supported them in the 
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deadly conflict against crafty foes supported 
by the fulminating edicts of Rome, by de- 
crees of exile and imprisonment ; but though 
the Jesuits triumphed for a while, and the 
asylum of Pascal, Arnauld, and Racine was 
uprooted, and the plough driven over its 
foundations by the ferocious Letellier ; though 
the sacred remains of the glorious anchorites 
were scattered to the air; let none think, 
because the cause of quarrel now seems ob- 
solete, that their lives were wasted, their 
talents and energies absorbed, in the defence 
of a vain theological riddle: wherever truth is 
loved and hypocrisy abhorred, these names 
will ever be held in honor. 

The influence of Jansenism on Bossuet 
was great. The Jansenists abjured Protes- 
tantism, and yet were Romanizing Protes- 
tants. Bossuet repudiated Jansenism, and 
yet participated largely in its doctrines: he 
was as vehement against the flagitious im- 
morality of Sanchez, Suarez, and Escobar, as 
the most fervent disciple of Port Royal, and 
declared he would sooner have written the 
“ Provinciales ” than any other book of the 
age. Like Jansenius, he owned St. Augus- 
tine as the father of his predilection, and in 
many a hard-fought battle the weighty au- 
thority of the Bishop of Hippo decided the 
controversy. It was impossible, too, for a 
nature like Bossuet’s to withhold his sym- 
pathy from the great character of Arnauld, 
the dauntless athlete of the Jansenists, whose 
life was a combat, and who looked alone to 
eternity for repose. What, too, must have 
been the wonder of the young ecclesiastic 
when the pale and noble form of Pascal ap- 
peared in the lists—who knew no day with- 
out pain, who lived as if the sound of the 
last trumpet rang in his ears and an ever- 
open gulf yawned by his side, whose soul 
was shattered and lamp of life extinguished 
by the fierce conflict within him of the True 
and the Good for mastery and utterance. 
Launched in the midst of this civil and secta- 
rian turmoil, when the human mind seemed 
a shifting quicksand lashed by the fury and 
storm of opinions in collision, Bossuet deter- 
mined to plant on the rock of Authority a 
beacon to warn the sea-tost mariner from the 
perilous coast. 

When he left the schools of Paris he had 
flready acquired the reputation of a con- 
summate theologian. But extraordinary men 
like Bossuet begin their education where 
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ordinary men finish it. At Metz he reformed 
his education anew. Seventeen years of in- 
cessant study were relieved by the charm of 
family intercourse, by occasional visits to 


| Paris to deliver courses of sermons, and by 


an unremitting attendance on his duties in 
the cathedral. At morning and at eventide his 
fine clear voice was heard leading the chorus 
of Divine praise, and rising above the swell 
of organ symphony. Few men, it must be 
allowed, ever possessed such advantages as 
Bossuet for the uninterrupted pursuit of 
knowledge. He never doubted an instant in 
the line he was to pursue. Poverty and 
disease, that fell pair, never distracted his 
attention; his profession relieved him from 
all domestic cares; he had full liberty to 
bend his whole soul and energies to the ac- 
complishment of those tasks which he felt he 
was marked by the hand of Providence to 
fulfil. The mere recital of Bossuet’s numer- 
ous labors while at Metz would terrify the 
student of light literature of our age ;’ but 
Bossuet lived in a time when St. Augustine 
and the “Augustinus” were to be seen in the 
boudoir, and the chat of the salons touched 
on the efficacy of Grace or the “Traité de 
la Méthode.” Later in life, people mar- 
velled at the facility with which he threw off, 
one after the other, treatises full of encyclo- 
peedic learning from the Fathers, but they 
little knew how large a portion of his youth 
had been spent at Metz in drawing inspira- 
tion from the fiery spirit of Tertullian,—* ce 
dur Africain,” as he termed him, the Tacitus 
of a persecuted church; from the allegoric 
genius of Origen, the pathetic eloquence of 
Basil, the earnest vehemence of Gregory of 
Nazianzen, and the Asiatic abundance of 
Chrysostom. But his companion by day and 
night, abroad and at home, his master, his 
counsellor, and his model, was’ St. Augustine. 
His copy of the “De Civitate Dei,” the 
Psalms of St. Augustine, and his treatises 
against the Pelagians, were worn with com 
stant use, the margins scribbled over with 
countless notes; and he was accustomed to 
boast, that every portion of the writings of 
St. Augustine—‘ce maitre si maitre, le 
docteur des docteurs, l’aigle des Péres ”— 
might be traced in some one or other of his 
own compositions. 

At length he ventured to appear in the 
pulpits of Paris: the public expectation was 
great; wherever he was to preach, the doors 
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were beset by an impatient audience. The 
queen-mother desired to hear him, and was 
moved to tears; the discourse made so deep 
an impression, that she desired it to be re- 
peated after two years’ interval. One sermon 
was the talk of the town, and was known as 
“ Le Surrexit Paulus de M. l’Abbé Bossuet.” 
It was clear that a revolution was made in 
pulpit oratory, and that Bossuet was the 
Corneille of the pulpit. The learned pedan- 
try of Cheminais and Desmares, even the 
labored rhetoric of Mascaron and Flechier, 
were at once displaced by his fresh and im- 
petuous vigor. The most eminent doctors of 
Port Royal followed him from church to 
church, astounded at his clear exposition of 
doctrine, and the force and grandeur of his 
style. Condé, Turenne, the Cardinal de 
Bouillon, and the secretary Le Tellier, be- 
came his eager admirers and friends; and, 
finally, the King himself appointed him to 
preach the Advent of 1661 at the Louvre. 
During the space of ten years, the churches 
and chapels of Paris, and the court, re- 
sounded with Bossuet’s inexhaustible elo- 
quence. His reputation was so well estab- 
lished, that, in 1665, M. de Perefixe, Arch- 


bishop of Paris, appointed him to preach the 
opening discourse at the meeting of the 
Synod of Paris. The queen-mother came 
constantly to hear him, but her premature 
death arrested her plans for his advancement. 
He was the director of the repentant Duchess 


of Longueville. When noble ladies took the 
veil, Bossuet was asked to celebrate their 
last solemn farewell; and dying courtiers 
claimed his consolation amid the agonies of 
a death-bed repentance. His fervent zeal 
prepared Turenne for conversion; and the 
great Condé was so charmed when he de- 
fended the privileges of the theological faculty 
that he embraced him before the court. 
Arnauld, at the close of a conference at 
which Bossuet was present, declared that he 
had learnt more from Bossuet in two or three 
hours than in a long course of study. But, 
amid all the temptations of increasing cele- 
brity, he loved the seclusion of his quiet 
abode in the house of an old fellow-student of 
the College of Navarre, where he passed his 
hours of leisure in the society of friends of 
similar literary and serious tastes with him- 
self; and every year after his course of ser- 
mons was preached in Paris, he returned 
regularly to his duties in the cathedral of 
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Metz. His congregation saw the man whose 
eloquence was the wonder of the capital, 
resume with unassuming regularity his duties 
in the choir; his nights were passed again in 
solitary studies, and his days in giving in 
struction to converts and in ministration to 
the poor and sick. 

The Abbe Le Dien gives us some interest. 
ing details of the manner of composition of 
his sermons. He dashed rapidly down on 
paper texts, citations, and arguments suitable 
to the subject and occasion ; in the morning 
of the day on which he was to preach he 
meditated deeply on this rough document, 
developing his discourse in his mind—writing 
he found distracted his attention—and ir 
this way he passed mentally through his 
sermon two or three times, reading the paper 
before him, and altering and improving as 
though the whole were written. Bossuet 
never ascended the pulpit without having in 
private prostrated himself at the foot of his 
crucifix to implore the Divine assistance : he 
frequently devoured with rapt attention some 
pages of the Gospel. On one occasion when 
he had to preach on the Decalogue, he threw 
himself on his knees and read with a voice 
quivering with emotion, from the book of 
Exodus, how the people of Israel trembled 
when they saw and heard the lightnings and 
thunders of Sinai, the redoubled sound of the 
trumpet, and the awful voice from the cloud 
upon the Mount. In the pulpit, his majestio 
mien and bearing imposed a silent awe, which 
those who have seen his bust in the Louvre 
can well realise. His hair, pre-maturely 
grey, clustered down to his shoulders ; his 
eyes cast a glance of power from beneath his 
well-arched eyebrows, like Sordello, “ Riguar- 
dando a guisa di leon quando si posa; ” his 
nose was aquiline and well-formed ; his face 
was oval; his cheeks straight and shaven; 
his mouth gracefully cut, and on the upper 
lip a slight moustache gave somewhat of a 
martial air not unbecoming to one pre-emi- 
nently regarded as the militant leader of the 
church whose sacred symbol, the cross, 
glittered on his breast. His action at first 
was dignified and reserved ; he confined him 
self to the notes before him; gradually he 
warmed with his subject, the contagion of his 
enthusiasm seized his hearers; he watchee 
their rising emotion; the rooted glances of 
thousand eyes excited him with a sort o 
divine frenzy; his notes became a burdet 
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and a hindrance; with impetuous ardor he 
abandoned himself to the inspiration of the 
moment; with the eyes of the soul he 
watched the swelling hearts of his hearers : 
their concentrated emotion became his own; 
he felt within himself the collected might of 
the orators and martyrs whose essence, by 
long and repeated communion, he had ab- 
sorbed into himself; from flight to flight he 
ascended, until with unflagging energy he 
towered straight upwards and dragged the 
rapt contemplation of his audience along 
with him in its ethereal flight. At such 
times, says the Abbé Le Dieu, it seemed as 
though the heavens were opened and celestial 
joys were about to descend upon these trem- 
bling souls, like tongues of fire on the day of 
Pentecost. At other times, heads bowed 
down with humiliation, or pale upturned 
faces and streaming eyes, lips parted with 
broken ejaculations of despair, silently testi- 
fied that the spirit of repentance had breathed 
on many a hardened heart. “M. Bossuet,” 
said Madame de Sévigné, “ se bat 4 outrance 
avec son anditoire : tous ses sermons sont des 
combats a mort.” 

The sermons which now pass under the 
name of Bossuet are but ill calculated to 
give us an idea of the eloquence which moved 
the genius, the heroism, and the fashion of 
the Court of Louis XIV. Piles of illegible 
drafts, overcharged with Greek and Latin 
texts, have, by the diligence or guesswork of 
successive editors, been arranged in some 
sort of order. But Bossuet himself had no 
care to appear in print; he considered the 
life of a priest should not be in words but in 
actions. The Abbé Vaillant, in one of his 
theological works, made a special study of 
the sermons of Bossuet, and succeeded with 
much labor in determining their dates and 
disentangling them one from the other ; and 
with his aid Bossuet, like Raphael or Cor- 
regio, is to be studied in his first, second, and 
third manner. 

Bourdaloue has been said to be the finest 
work of Bossuet. Undoubtedly the sermons 
of that great preacher, as well as those of 
Massillon, will ever be ranked amongst the 
first triumphs of pulpit oratory, but in the 
oraison funébre Bossuet stands confessedly 
without a rival. Panegyric has doubtless to 
dread more than any other form of composi- 
tion the criticism of posterity. Time—*le 
grand justicier du passé,” to use an expres- 
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sion of Montaigne’s—is terribly impartial, 
and crumbles ruthlessly to dust the bases of 
all statues raised on perishable foundations. 
Yet in our attempts to judge eulogistic ora- 
tors we should place ourselves in the position 
of the orator and behold his audience, his 
subject, and his age from his own point of 
view. This is especially the case as respects 
Bossuet. His political and religious rever- 
ence for monarchy, the influence of the per- 
sonality of Louis XIV.—that “ effrayante 
majesté” as even the frondeur St. Simon 
calls it,—his aversion to change, his unalter- 
able faith in all the temporal and spiritual in- 
stitutions then existing, his enthusiastic sense 
of the greatness and nothingness of human 
glory, the tremendous antithesis of his char- 
acter—all serve to make, in these reforming 
and sceptical days, the “ Oraisons funébras” 
difficult of appreciation, until the mind is 
content to admire the orator within the 
limits of his dogmas, like a lion bounding 
within the radius of his chain. To appreci- 
ate these discourses of Bossuet we must quit 
this generation of plain clothes and sober 
estimation of kings and princes, and call 
down from their frames those magnificent 
personages who glow upon the canvass of 
Rigaud and Vandermeulen, and fill with 
them the chapel of Versailles or the Louvre. 
We must place ourselves before that multi- 
tude of seigneurs in umbrageous perukes, of 
princesses and fine ladies aux coiffures 
étagées,—before that sea of gorgeous ap- 
parel of crimson, green, and purple, glitter- 
ing in gold and lace,‘scintillating with rib- 
bons, and stars, and diamonds,—and stand 
face to face with the cynosure of all eyes, the 
incarnate embodiment of the most ancient 
monarchy in Europe; before whom kings 
trembled, leagued, and knelt; while at home 
his power was adorned like that of an idol, 
his authority revered like that of a master or 
a father, and his favor courted like that of a 
mistress. But to Bossuet Louis XIV. was 
more than all this. The royal crown was 
surrounded with a reflex of divine splendor. 
He was the favored child of the Most High 
—the representative not only of the glories 
of Clovis and Charles Martel, but of Abraham 
and of David. From the tents of the patri- 
archs and from the palaces of Mount Zion 
was transmitted a halo of theocratic’ splen- 
dor, which rested on the head of the King of 
France. 
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To such an imagination a more moving 
subject could hardly be offered than the 
death of Henrietta, the wife of Charles I. 
While in her cradle her father fell under the 
dagger of Ravaillac; in her youth her wit 
and grace were the theme of universal admi- 
ration, and inspired St. Francois de Sales 
with the happiest auguries; at sixteen she 
was married to the young prince of the House 
of Stuart, who now for the first time was the 
inheritor of three crowns. But alas for 
human foresight! the daughter, wife, and 
mother of kings knew almost every form of 
human misery,—the fury of revolt, the in- 
sults of the mob, the agitations of flight, the 
perils of tempestuous seas dared in vain, the 
enterprise of hope, the courage of despair, 
the agony of impotent resolve in the face of 
overpowering destiny, a husband’s bloody 
end, the mournings of a royal widow insulted 
by the mad frenzy of the Fronde, her coun- 
try a place of exile. This daughter of France 
had a true title to be called “la reine mal- 
heureuse,” and to say that her misery was as 
boundless as her fortune. 

“Be wise, therefore, O ye kings; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth,” was the 
text of Bossuet, which thrilled his auditors 
with a sort of religious terror, almost equal 
to that of the “Dieu seul est grand, mes 
fréres,” of Massillon. Taking advantage of 
the emotion excited by the text, the orator, 
in a most lofty exordium, at once unveils the 
awful reality of God the Lord of all empires, 
the chastiser of princes, reigning above the 
heavens, making and unmaking kingdoms, 
principalities, and powers, and declaring by 
terrible judgments that the mightiest pyra- 
mids of power afford no shelter from the 
breath of his anger. The same religious 
awe pervades the whole piece. It is the ma- 
jestic stream of inspiration which gives mo- 
tion to the rapid and powerful narrative, the 
sublime reflections, the magnificent imagery, 
the portraits worthy of Tacitus or Sallust, 
that are borne calmly on its surface. The 
fatal consequences of schism, the extrava- 
gance of fanaticism, the horrors of rebellion 
which devastated a country more agitated 
“than the ocean that surrounds it,” necessa- 
rily pass before the review of Bossuet as he 
grapples with the elements of fury which 
consumed the distracted kingdom of Charles. 
After describing the perils of the Monarchy, 
beset on all sides by the sainis of Millennium, 
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by Independents, Anabaptists, and Levellers, 
he draws that nameless and admirable por 
trait of the mighty genius who ruled the 
whirlwind and directed the storm. Hugue- 
not and hero, politician and saint, doctor and 
soldier, prophet and captain, indefatigable in 
war and peace, with a prudence and activity 
which outsped, arrested, and awaited fortune, 
impenetrable in council, thrusting a nation 
into slavery with the standard of liberty,— 
Cromwell is conceived by Bossuet as one of 
those destined by inscrutable Providence to 
change the fate of empires. On the other 
side a queen struggling unconquerably against 
destiny and revolt, seeking unweariedly for 
new forces, crossing nine times the sea, 
serene and gay amid battle and shipwreck, 
animating the king’s councils, wrestling foot 
by foot with defeat, alone amid the ruins of 
the state, unbending as a column which, long 
the sole support of a majestic temple in 
decay, receives at length the sinking mass of 
the vast edifice which unmoved constancy. 
To the triumph over the world succeeds the 
higher victory of faith; and the calm dignity 
of the conclusion of the oration resembles 
the peaceful end of the queen, who sought in 
the convent of Chaillot a refuge from the pit- 
iless storm of life. Even now, that we know 
these imposing pictures of characters and 
events to be as untrue and unreal as if they 
belonged to the creations of the tragic drama, 
they excite a sympathy in the pages of Bos- 
suet, which the judgment of History refuses 
to their follies and their crimes. 

It was destined that a young princess, 
whose tears flowed plentifully over the coffin 
of the Queen of England, should herself be 
the subject of the next oraison funébre. 
The youthful vivacity and graceful affability 
of the youngest daughter of Charles I. and 
Henrietta,—Madame Henriette Anne d’An- 
gleterre, the wife of Philippe Duc d,Orleans, 
the only brother of Louis XIV.,—was the 
ornament and delight of the court of Ver- 
sailles. To much natural sensibility .she 
added a correct taste; and the encourage 
ments she bestowed on genius were doubled 
by her charming condescension. She loved 
to talk with Racine or Corneille about the 
plot of “ Bérénice” or “Nicoméde ;” and 
once, while walking in the galleries of Ver 
sailles, followed by a crowd of courtiers, she 
beckoned with a smiie to Boileau, whispered 
in his ear one of the prettiest lines of the 
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«JLutrin,” and then tripped after the king 
and the royal family. “On croyait,” said 
Bossuet, “avoir atteint: la perfection quand 
on avait plu a “Madame.” She felt at once 
the ascendancy of Bossuet’s genius, and 
placed herself under his spiritual guidance. 
The secrets of political intrigue were also 
entrusted to her keeping ; and it was on her 
return from the arrangement of the famous 
treaty of Dover with her brother Charles II., 
that she was seized with a mysterious illness, 
after drinking a glass of succory water, ad- 
ministered by the hateful minions of her own 
husband. Her agonies were appalling. She 
knew the touch of death, and cried impa- 
tiently for the end of her sufferings. She 
longed for Bossuet: she said she should be 
inconsolable if she died without hearing him, 
and demanded repeatedly if he were coming. 
On his arrival she felt the bitterness of death 
was over. The strong spirit of Bossuet him- 
self was overcome for a moment to see the 
pale flag of death and anguish planted upon 
cheeks lately radiant with health and beauty. 
He knelt by her bedside; he shook off the 
shackles of earthly emotion. At the sound 
of his eloquent voice the features of Henri- 
etta beamed with celestial hope: she besought 
him not to leave her stricken soul alone in 
the awful combat, but to deliver her un- 
scathed into the arms of eternity. For four 
hours Bossuet continued, amid her weeping 
relatives and attendants, to utter words of 
faith and consolation, until at length, press- 
ing with dying hand the crucifix to her lips, 
she welcomed the fatal moment with the 
same sweetness which had distinguished her 
life. One hour before death she spoke in 
English to her attendants—it was to tell 
them to give to Bossuet after death an eme- 
rald ring. Louis himself placed it on his 
finger, desired him always to wear it, and to 
preach her funeral sermon at St. Denis. 
Speaking under the influence of this tragic 
scene, no wonder if Bossuet, although he 
wanted the great topics of national commo- 
tions and a dethroned monarch, produced a 
discourse not inferior to the former one. 
The pathos of the second rivals the sublimity 
of the first. We seem still to hear as we 
read the passage, that terrible cry which 
rang through the halls of Versailles— 
“Madame se meurt! Madame est morte!” 
and to see the audience sobbing with veiled 
faces as the words were pronounced, while 
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the orator himself was unable to proceed 
from the violent outburst of sorrow. + 

From time to time as the bier was spread 
for some royal or noble form, the voice of 
Bossuet called France again to meditate on 
the awful themes of time, death, and eternity. 
His last effort was the well-known discourse 
over the great Condé, in which he breathes 
the ardent spirit of the dead hero, and 
unites the fire of an epic poet with the zeal 
of a prophet. Every schoolboy knows by 
heart the magnificent peroration which called 
on nations, princes, nobles, and warriors to 
come to the foot of the catafalque which 
strove to raise to heaven a magnificent testi- 
mony of the nothingness of man. Bossuet’s 
own white locks then warned him that his 
failing voice and declining energy would ere 
long be quenched in the same cold silence 
and decay which possessed for ever the great 
prince who loved to hold converse with him 
beneath the forest shades and around the un- 
sleeping fountains of Chantilly. 

It has been the custom to call Bossuet the 
Demosthenes of the pulpit. As Bossuet says 
of Alexander, that he partakes of the tri- 
umph of every conqueror, so we may say of 
Demosthenes, that he shares the glory of 
every orator. If by so calling him, no more 
is meant than that he is the greatest orator 
of the Romish Church, so much may be con- 


‘ceded; but we can discover little affinity be- 


tween the boldest strokes of Athenian pat- 
riotism and the gorgeous exaltation of the 
“ Oraisons funébres.” The Attic precision of 
the one is in direct contrast with the Asiatic 
richness of the other, whose style is so colored 
that the finest abstractions of Christian phil- 
osophy grew visible at his touch. The best 
of the “ Oraisons funébres” are not Demos- 
thenic, but Pindaric. It is the inspiration of 
the lyric poet, united with the deep voice of 
the histoxan, that swells out in the noblest 
passages; and the poetry of France can 
hardly produce a page comparable to the 
diction of her greatest writer in prose. 

With all this, there is no display of art: 
Bossuet’s language, though grand, seems the 
natural speech of his fervid imagination, and 
it was peculiarly his own, though many 
phrases of his coinage have since become 
current among French writers. He has not 
the silvery cadence and polished phrase of 
Massillon; nor has he the argumentative 
strategy of Bourdaloue, which was so illustra- 
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tive of the “imperatoria virtus” of Quin- 
tilian, that Condé cried out once when the 
Jesuit mounted the pulpit, “Silence, Mes- 
sieurs, voici l’ennemi!” Yet there is only 
one production of the French pulpit which 
can be compared with his best efforts ; and 
that is the really evangelic sermon of Fene- 
lon on the Epiphany, where the vast love of 
the swan of Cambray is clothed in language 
so pure and holy, that it would have become 
the lips of the angels who sang on earth 
peace and goodwill to men. 

The ability of Bossuet was without a rival. 
He was made a member of the Académie 
Francaise, and also Bishop of Condom. This 
bishopric, however, he ceded in order to 
undertake the education of the Dauphin, the 
duties of which employment kept him for 
many years at the eourt of Versailles. The 
King appears from the first to have under- 
stood that Bossuet was the prelate especially 
adapted to support that administrative unity 
in Church and State to which his imperious 
nature tended, and that no more fitting pre- 
ceptor could be found of the duties of a king 
as he himself conceived them. The Dau- 
phin’s earliest infancy had been placed under 
the care of the celebrated Mlle. de Ram- 
bouillet. This lady married M. de Montau- 
sier, a nobleman of high character and posi- 
tion ; and he was appointed governor to the 
young prince, with Bossuet as preceptor. 
The scheme of education was magnificent. 
The learned Huet, Madame Dacier, and 
others prepared the well-known classics ad 
usum Delphini; the erudite Tillemont com- 
posed the “ Life of St. Louis,” the brilliant 
Flechier his “ Life of Theodosius,” for the 
especial use of the royal pupil. Bossuet 
conducted their labors; comprehending in 
his vast mind the whole range of ancient 
and modern literature and philosophy.- He 
plunged anew into antiquity with all the 
ardor of youth. It is said he knew by heart 
nearly all the “ Iliad” and “Odyssey.” He 
never spoke of Homer witl it the epithet 
divine. His passion for him was so great, 
that he recited his verses in his sleep. On 
one occasion, when he astonished an episcopal 
colleague by thundering out a long passage, 
he said, “ What marvel! when after having 
been a teacher of grammar and rhetoric for 
so many years.” “ Where?” said the Bishop. 
“At Versailles and St. Germains.” He wrote 
criticisms on style in the manner of the 
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classic poets and historians. He composed a 
fable in the iambics of Pheedrus, which passed 
eurrent as genuine. 

A letter in classic Latinity was written by 
Bossuet to Innocert XI.,in which he sub- 
mitted for his approval the course of educa- 
tion proposed. Grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
history, politics, religion—all passed under 
the review of Bossuet, taught in a way 
worthy of himself. Piles of manuscript yet 
exist in his handwriting and in that of his 
pupil, which attest the industry of the prelate 
in these duties. He studied French history 
from the original documents, dictated to the 
Dauphin in French his observations on each 
epoch, and the pupil translated them into 
Latin: in this way they got as far as the 
reign of Charles IX. 

The principal treatises which Bossuet com- 
posed for the education of the Dauphin are 
collected in his works, comprising philosophy, 
politics, and history; and it is in these that 
his peculiar theories of the relation of God 
and man, sovereign and subject, are most 
apparent. 

The philosophical treatises written for the 
Dauphin were “La Connaissance de Dieu et 
de soi-méme,” and “Le Traité du libre 
Arbitre.” It would’ require far more space 
than the limits of this article will allow to 
give a due estimate of Bossuet’s importance 
as a philosopher. In his treatises, in his 
sermons, in his controversies with Protestant, 
Molinist, and Idealist, he has handled every 
question of metaphysics ; and his opponents 
had to cope not only with a consummate 
theologian, but with a profound philosopher, 
who had constructed for himself a system by 
the aid of reason alone, with no help from 
Theology or Revelation. His great mind, 
secure in its rooted and immovable faith, saw 
the danger of setting philosophy at defiance 
in the name of Religion. To Religion and 
Philosophy he allotted their distinct domains. 
To expound the one was the office of the 
Church; to advance the other was the pro- 
vince of the philosopher. To the one he 
assigned as guides, authority and tradition; 
to the other, sense and free investigation 
were the very conditions of its existence. 
He professed himself as favorable to the pro- 
gress of pure philosophy as he was opposed 
to all innovation in the dogmas of the ancient 
faith ; and by the aid of his comprehensive 
genius, with the grasp of his vigorous reason, 
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but above all by the perspicacity and clear- 
ness of his vision, the orthodoxy of the bishop 
never clashed with or embarrassed the system 
of the philosopher, and the conquests made 
by the unassisted efforts of the understanding 
were, when gained, sanctified to the uses of 
theology. Bossuet, it is true, invents nothing, 
he only expounds ; but with admirable clear- 
ness and order he combines with a well-con- 
nected system the lessons he has learnt from 
his great masters. Indeed, there are few 
among all the great intellects who have dedi- 
cated their power to philosophy, who can lay 
claim to invention. The great truths of 
metaphysics are like family jewels, which 
descend as heirlooms from generation to 
generation, and are perpetually reset to suit 
the fashion of the times. It is the manner 
of presenting them, and not the substance 
which changes. The language of Bossuet 


is admirably adapted to philosophical sub- 
jects,—simple and strong, with a power of 
plain illustration which presents the most 
abstract ideas in the most concrete forms to 
the imagination. His principal masters are 
Descartes, St. Augustine, and Thomas Aqui- 


nas. At the college of Navarre he was nursed 
in the doctrine of the Angel of the Schools. 
To this mitigated Peripateticism he continued 
to adhere on many sovereign points of phil- 
osophy and theology, conciliating with it as 
far as possible the Platonism of St. Augus- 
tine and the new spiritual philosophy of 
Descartes, which he found making such prog- 
ress among thinking minds. Descartes, it 
may be said, furnishes him with the main 
nerves of his philosophy. In “ La Connais- 
sance de Dieu et de soi-méme,” he is emi- 
nently Cartesian both in his treatment and 
matter. He rises, like Descartes, from the 
fact of the possession of eternal and immuta- 
ble truths by the finite and imperfect intelli- 
gence to the collocation of these truths in 
the mind of an Eternal Being, and leans on 
the authority of Plato, “ce divin philosophe,” 
and of St. Augustine. Like Descartes, too, 
he rises from the idea of the infinite and 
perfect to the existence of a cause of the 
idea adequate to the idea, and therefore in- 
finite and perfect in itself. Indeed these no- 
tions, eternal and immutable,—the 7a durwe¢ 
dvtov of Plato, which would subsist if every 
intelligenee were destroyed, which have an 
objective existence independent of the sen- 
tient subject,—can reside in no subject except 
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one, in which all truth is eternally subsisting 
and entirely comprehended. No senses ¢ould 
avail to convey to the imperfect and finite 
human intelligence the notion of an infinite 
and perfect being of God, if the truth were 
not present at all times to all spirits, inspir- 
ing them with light, life, and apprehension ; 
and if the narrow and dark prison-house of 
sensual perception were not irradiated on all 
sides by the effulgence of celestial glory. 
But at the same time Bossuet carefully stops 
short of, and combats, the extravagance of 
Malebranche, which destroys the alterity— 
to use the word which he takes from Plotinus 
—of the human intelligence, and the divine 
truths on which it is nourished, which en- 
gulphs the human mind in its nothingness in 
the Divinity. These eternal truths are but 
entrusted to man for his guidance; they 
illuminate his thought, but still proceed from 
Heaven. Their rays descend into the soul, 
which, made in the image of God, is endowed 
with the capacity of reflecting them, and of 
comprehending as much of its Divine Origi- 
nal as it has been given it to comprehend. 
The Cartesian treatise of Bossuet is a com- 
plete physiological and psychological investi- 
gation of the nature of man, and his relation 
to God. In order to render himself fully 
conversant with the nature of the body, he 
dedicated some considerable time to the 
study of anatomy in the schools of medicine. 
The structure of the human frame, its func- 
tions and operations, are distinctly described 
and defined, as well as its points of contact 
with the soul; and although he professes not 
to reveal the secret by which the ever-exist- 
ing miracle of the obedience of the body to 
the soul is determined, yet he points out 
clearly how merely corporeal movements and 
impressions are to be distinguished from in- 
tellectual sensations. 

In the “ Traité du libre Arbitre” the con- 
clusions of Bossuet are not so satisfactory. 
He adopts, after examining the other sys- 
tems, and particularly the délectative victo- 
rieuse, the primitwe or prédéterminative 
physique of Thomas Aquinas: he thought 
this was the just mean between the Molinist 
who discredited grace, and the Calvinist who 
discredited free will. Between the two he 
found himself like St. Augustine between 
the Pelagians and the Manicheans. Every 
fresh generation has gone to the grave, and 
left behind some testimony of the incom- 
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petence of the human mind to span the in- 
calculable abyss. That man is, or believes 
himself to be free, and yet depends on the 
will of God, is the mystery; and it is far 
better to leave it so than to darken the matter 
more by a more mysterious explanation, and 
then call in the name of God to silence argu- 
ment. 

In the treatise entitled “La Politique 
sacrée tirée de la Saint Ecriture” Bossuet 
fully developed his political theory, and as- 
pired to be the apologist of despotism. The 
first part of this treatise only was composed 
for the Dauphin; and even up to the last 
hour of his life he was occupied in its com- 
pletion. We have here the matured result 
of Bossuet’s political speculations. Never, 
certainly, were such gigantic talents em- 
ployed to give a divine sanction to the doc- 
trine of passive obedience; and the treatise 
will ever remain a perpetual monument, that 
it may be possible for the highest genius to 
accept as the foundations of political and 
social power theories which the com- 
mon sense of a school-boy would rightly re- 
ject with disdain. Bossuet is perhaps the 


most complete type of the pure Conservative 


which ever existed. He was born old; a 
zealot of the dogma he never doubted, 
change was to him hateful. For the future 
he had no hopes and no aspirations. He 
knew none of those yearnings for the ame- 
lioration of man’s earthly lot which are often 
the anguish and the glory.of the poets of 
progress—the Fenelons of politics. He 
dreamt of no Utopia or Salentum, for he 
wished for none,—or rather, a land of slaves 
and eremites, with a king the undisputed 
lord of all, was his Utopia. Immutability 
was his great test of all things. He was one 
of those imperious minds who, being strong 
themselves, sympathize with the strong ; love 
the rapidity of force; think persuasion and 
compromise tedious; who like M. de Maistre 
and Mr. Carlyle, adore power wherever es- 
tablished, and, see no justice in a defeated 
cause. “On ne doit pas examiner comment 
est etablie Ja puissance; c’est assex qu’on la 
trouve etablie et régnant. Aucaractére royal 
est inherent une saintéte qui ne peut étre 
effacée par aucun crime méme chez les 
princes infidéles.” We see Bossuet hesi- 
tated not to follow his premisses to their ex- 
treme legitimate conclusions. Deum timete, 
honorificate regem, is his whole doctrine. 
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Louis XIV. could never have heard from 
Bossuet’s lips any thing not in perfect har. 
mony with his own conceit of his royal dig. 
nity and necessity, Bossuet was the ideal 
subject, as Louis himself was the ideal king 
Bossuet thus defines royalty :—* La prince 
est un personnage public—tout l'état est en 
lui; la volonté de tout le peuple est renfer- 
mée dans la sienne,” The words “ L’état, 
c’est moi,” were but the application of this 
axiom. To a monarch thus placed on the 
giddy apex of unlimited dominion, immovea- 
bly raised on divine authority, unassailable by 
human cares or apprehensions, Bossuet en- 
joins the fear of God. This is his constitu 
tional check: on this the people must rely 
for wise and good government, for modera- 
tion from a master amid the temptations of 
boundless and irresponsible power. Such is 
the polity which Bossuet founds upon the 
Scriptures,—the same arsenal which shortly 
before had supplied the Independents with 
arguments for a Republic and the decapita- 
tion of kings. 

But while Bossuet held these extravagant 
notions of regal power, his was pre-eminently 
a healthy spirit; he would never have been 
one of those distorted and morbid minds 
who roar for coercion in the midst of liberty 
of thought and speech. In his sketch of the 
policy of Greece and Rome, he shows how 
fully his really noble mind could appreciate 
the glorious dignity which history confers on 
every citizen of a free state. Natures like 
Bossuet’s tend to unity and a strong govern- 
ment, and in their respect for antiquity and 
love of precedent, they employ this tendency 
in maintaining the supremacy of whatever 
happens to be established. Indeed, Bossuet 
does not omit to lay down that whatever gov- 
ernment is established is best. The monar- 
chy of France, which had grown from such 
smal! beginnings, and had so marvellously 
succeeded, after ages of conflict and subtle 
policy, in bringing all ancient Gaul (to use 
an expression of Richelieu), under its undis- 
puted authority, seemed to him especially fa- 
vored by Divine power. 

In this spirit Bossuet composed for the 
Dauphin the great Discourse on Universal 
History, through which his influence has 
been greatest on posterity. ]‘e was the first 
to attempt to deduce a fixea law from the 
history of the world,—to judge by a single 
principle and at a single glance the work of 
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civilization and of mankind. From St. Au- 

stine or from Paulus Orosius he may have 
gathered the hint which put him on the track 
of this great conception, but the vigor and 
originality of its execution are his own. 
Vico may have seized the idea in a more 
philosophical sense, Herder may have devel- 
oped it, Hegel may have rendered it capable 
of indefinite development, but not the less is 
Bossuet the Copernicus of history, who alone 
first clearly saw that history revolves about 
an eternal axis, and that the apparent aber- 
rations of the destiny of the world, the rise 
and fall of empires, may, like the complex 
motions of the planets, be resolved with the 
precision of truth when referred to the 
right centre. Writers following in the wake 
of Voltaire have accused Bossuet of giving 
too much space to the Hebrew people, and 
of making Jerusalem as it were the metrop- 
olis of the world; but Bossuet was no Vol- 
tairian, and the limits assigned to the He- 
brew people are scientifically consistent with 
his views of the purpose of the destiny of 
man. His object, as the philosopher of 
the Catholic Church, was to exhibit, amid 
the shock and confusion of races and colli- 
sions,—amid a world, the seeming prey of 
havoc and chance—amid the unutterable up- 
roar of throne hurled on throne, and empire 
upon empire,—the calm features of religion 
alone superior to change, the serene com- 
panion and helper of man since the com- 
mencement of the world. 

To show the active influence of each nation 
upon the establishment of Christianity, some 
ages are necessarily compressed to a span, 
and some countries entirely neglected. It is 
with nations as with the battalions of armies 
in combat,—some bear the brunt of battle 
and win the attention of the historian, but 
many add in the rear an unseen support to 
the onward march. The stores acquired by 
modern erudition and ethnography were 
wanting in the days of Bossuet to enable 
him to determine the true position of many 
of the ancient nations. Hence some races of 
the East and of medieval Europe are missing 
in his pages. But he displays the wisdom of 
Egypt, the might of Assyria, the valor of 
Persia, the intellect of Greece, and the am- 
bition of Rome, all unwittingly conspiring to 
bring mankind in submission to the foot of 
the Cross. There is doubtless much room 
for criticism, even from Bossuet’s own point 
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of view, in the dimensions and proportions 
of the work. In the first part, the torrent 
of events rolls onward with such precipita- 
tion that the attention is bewildered with the 
rapidity with which the cloudy forms of states 
and empires are hurried along by the whirl- 
wind of destiny. The power of condensation 
is indeed admirable, but the plan is as level 
as a geographical chart. There is no group- 
ing, no heights and valleys to catch the eye, 
and no space left in the sacred nature of the 
recital for emotion, which is the life of his- 
tory, or for the moral or philosophic reflec- 
tion, which stamps its truths on the mind. 
The proofs of religion were never set forth 
with a firmer hand or more glowing style 
than in the second part; but it is in the third 
that we learn most to admire the depth and 
penetration of Bossuet’s genius. It is in 
vain that he attempts to insinuate the advan- 
tage of a “ sujétion légitime,” his grand im- 
agination is inflamed, in spite of himself, at 
the aspect of the patriotic freedom of Greece 
and Rome; the Catholic doctor breathes the 
spirit of Pericles and of Cato, shows himself 
the equal of Machiavelli in politic insight, 
and the worthy precursor of Montesquieu. 
The result of this vast scheme of educa- 
tion was not’ happy. The Dauphin was 
naturally of an inert temperament; and it 
was said that Bossuet overpowered an unas- 
piring mind with the immensity of his energy 
and the vast weight of knowledge prema- 
turely thrust upon it: at any rate, he was 
wholly wanting in that affectionate sympathy 
which enabled the tender Fenelon to become 
the beloved master and confidant of his pupil 
the Duc de Bourgogne, and to convert a 
boy of violent and intractable temperament 
into an amiable and accomplished prince, des- 
tined, alas ! to be but the Marcellus of France. 
During the education of the Dauphin, 
Bossuet had more delicate and less agreeable 
duties to perform towards the King. The 
gentle La Valliére and the superb Montes- 
pan, when the royal caprice was over, were 
alike persuaded into retirement by the ex- 
hortations of Bossuet. The former, the 
penitent Magdalen,—“ la petite violette, qui 
se cachait sous l’herbe,” to use the words of 
Madame de Sévigné, “ et qui était honteuse 
d’étre mére, d’étre duchesse,”—longed to 
bury in the peace of the cloister the keen 
sufferings of a wounded heart; but the re- 
tirement of Madame Montespan was an 
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affair of greater difficulty. The King him- 
self had waverings, which induced her to 
think her empire was not ended. When the 
final vows of La Valli¢re were taken, the 
Queen presented the mortuary veil and Bos- 
suet pronounced the discourse; and as he 
uttered the final adieux for the penitent vic- 
tim, the audience sobbed aloud with pity for 
the late favorite, whom they heard consigned, 
under the name of the Sceur Louise de la 
Miséricorde, to the fearful rigor and living 
death of the Carmelites,—to serge and sack- 
cloth, to midnight vigils, maceration, and 
servile duties, while the royal adulterer was 
parading a new liaison with a prouder para- 
mour. 

The life of Bossuet at the court was worthy 
of a great ecclesiastic. His equipage and 
establishment were modest; his society was 
composed of a select body of priests, men of 
letters, and judges. He was often to be 
seen, followed by an imposing cortége, dis- 
cussing points of doctrine, philosophy, or 
history, pacing the alleys of Versailles, re- 
minding observers of the plane trees of the 
Attic Academus. One ally was called the 


Allée des Philosophes. The idle saunterers 
of the gardens would often notice him within 
the Bosquet d’Zsope, discoursing on eccle- 
siastical history, with the Abbé Fleury taking 
notes by his side. 

When the education of the Dauphin was 
concluded, Bossuet was made Bishop of 


Meaux. Shortly after was convened the 
celebrated Assembly of 1682. Bossuet was 
called at once to be president; an office in 
which he rendered good service to his coun- 
try, by mediating, between the ungenerous 
arrogance of the King and the pretensions of 
the Holy See, and by reducing to a formulary 
the liberties of the Gallican Church. 

The relation of France to Rome had long 
been unfilial, if not unfriendly. In 1663 the 
French troops passed the Alps, and were in 
readiness to march on Rome to avenge an 
affront offered to the Duc de Crequi, the 
French ambassador, when Cardinal Chigi, a 
brother of the Pope, was sent to Versailles 
to solicit pardon. It was the first time in 
the history of Europe that the Papal Court 
had known such humiliation since the brutal 
assault at Anagni. The Parliament and the 
Sorbonne seized the opportunity of fulminat- 
ing on behalf of the Church of France. The 
King continued to make war on the ecclesias- 
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tical authority, until an attempt to extend 
the right of receiving the tempordlities of 
a vacant see, and appointing to its benefices, 
—a right known by the name of the régale,— 
brought the contest of Royalty and Papacy 
to an issue. 

Innocent XI. was not an unworthy adver- 
sary of Louis XIV. He was of the House 
of Odescalchi of Como, and entered Rome 
as a young soldier, with a sword by his side 
and pistols in his belt. His merit and zeal 
became so notorious, after he entered the 
Church, that the people of Rome clamoured 
for his elevation under the porticoes of St. 
Peter’s, at the same time that the cardinals 
selected him in conclave. He had retained 
the vigor of the soldier under the priestly 
robe; his character was mild, firm, aud con- 
scientious; his private life unimpeachable; and, 
as Pope, impartiality and constant efforts to 
rectify abuses marked all his proceedings, 
To this pope appealed the two Jansenist 
bishops of Aleth and of Pamiers, who had 
opposed the extension of the regale over 
these sees, and had suffered such oppression 
at the hands of the King’s officers, that the 
Bishop of Pamiers had been reduced to live 
on alms. Sentences of proscription, exile, 
and death were scattered among the clergy 
supporting the bishops. Innocent XI. re- 
sponded to the appeal ; twice, thrice, without 
result, did he address the King in terms of 
authority and menace, until, at last, he sent a 
brief to the chapter of Pamiers which vio- 
lated all the maxims of the national church. 
The Parliament was not slow to enter in the 
quarrel, with all the violence of old times. 
The addresses of the clergy were redolent of 
the most abject adulation and servility ; the 
Archbishop of Paris was, as Bossuet said him- 
self, ready, in true valet style, to follow every 
shift of the King’s humor. Condé said, if 
the King took a fancy to turn Protestant, the 
clergy would be the first to follow. A popu- 
lar song added that they would sign the 
Koran itself within a year if required. We 
are informed by the Abbé Le Dieu, that it 
was Colbert who saw the advantage to be 
gained from the present embroilment, and 
who determined the King to call an Assem- 
bly, for the purpose of defining clearly the 
relation of the Pope to Royalty and the Gal- 
lican Church. 

The sermon which Bossuet preached at the 
meeting of the Assembly, is one of the finest 
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monuments of his genius, and contains all 
the grounds of the doctrines afterwards com- 
prised in the Declaration of the French pre- 
lates. Bossuet’s conduct on this occasion 
was extremely skilful. He viewed with ap- 
prehension the convocation of an Assembly 
in the then excited state of opinion; he 
feared the spirit of subservience of great dig- 
nitaries of the Church; he feared the perso- 
nal pique felt by many of the bishops towards 
the Court of Rome; and he equally feared 
the blind advocates of papal supremacy ; 
nevertheless, under his guidance, the Galli- 
can Church equally avoided schism and ul- 
tramontanism. The four articles of the 
Declaration were drawn up by him; the first 
three establish the independence of the tem- 
poral power, the superiority of Councils over 
the Pope, and the inviolability of the usages 
of the national church ; the last declares that 
even in matters of faith, the decision of the 
Pope was always reformable by that of the 
Church. These are the principles on which 
rest the liberties of the Gallican Church,— 
liberties to which the clergy once clung with 
steadfast affection, and for establishing which 
the name of Bossuet was once held in honor. 
But the chicanery of Bellarmin and Rocca- 
berti, and the still more recent violence of 
Bonald and De Maistre, have not been in 
vain exerted against doctrines asserted by an 
assembly of Catholic divines, headed by one 
of the greatest prelates the Church of Rome 
ever possessed, And it has been reserved to 
us in our own time to see the immortal prin- 
ciples of Bossuet repudiated by the majority 
of the French clergy, of whom Cardinal 
Beausset now is a fair representative, and the 
distinctive propositions of the Gallican Church 
become almost as obsolete in France as the 
distictive propositions of Jansenism. 

Bossuet had now reached his fifty-fifth 
year: his reputation was acknowledged in 
every part of Europe as one of the chiefest 
of the time; he had done sufficient to gain 
immortality, high position, respect, and troops 
of friends: all that men usually care for he 
possessed in abundance; but he felt, like 
Arnaud, that he had eternity to rest in, and 
that the night was coming in which no man 
could work. His latter days have in them 
something heroic. The last twenty-two years 
of his life were one combat. He had thought 
tohave placed the throne and the altar on 


imperishable foundations, and to have taught 
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the human mind to flow around them, to rest 
in their shadow and reflect their glory; but 
alas, from every quarter under heaven came 
sweeping clouds of evil spirits laden with 
doctrines more pernicious than pestilence or 
famine. The lonely prelate stood ever on 
the defence, grappling on every side with his 
deadly assailants. If midnight vigils, medi- 
tations, long fastings, and fervent prayer can 
avail, he alone will deliver the human soul— 
left, like Andromeda, forlorn and helpless 
amid the monsters of the deep. In the 
church and out of the church, le charme 
trompeur de la nouveauté, a new source of 
anguish, meets him wherever he looks. Lu- 
therans, Calvanists, and Arminians were rec- 
ognized and respectable antagonists; but 
what were these compared with the new race 
of esprits libertins—deists, pantheists, scep- 
ties—disciplined in the philosophy of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leib- 
nitz, who now came rushing to the at- 
tack ? Almost the only peace which Bossuet 
knew was in his frequent journeys to La 
Trappe: the lonely walks amid the horrid 
shades and round the sombre lake of that 
austere solitude, in the company of De 
Rancé; the lugubrious rites; the ever open 
and newly dug grave; the habitual admoni- 
tion—Frére, il faut mourir—gave the weary 
prelate a foretaste of the quiet of the tomb. 
Only an iron constitution could have enabled 
him to accomplish such incessant labors. 
After he became Bishop of Meaux, he ever 
lay with a lamp by his bedside ; his first sleep 
was usually four hours, after which, even in 
the severest winter, he arose, put on two 
dressing gowns, and placing a_bear-skin 
wrapper over his legs, recited matins and 
lauds amid the stillness of the night; he 
then went to study his dockets of papers ; his 
portfolios, his pen, paper and inkstand were 
in readiness on his desk; his easy-chair 
placed in front, his books of reference on 
other chairs on each side. He studied until 
overcome with fatigue, after which he went 
again to bed. His domestic affairs were usu- 
ally in considerable disorder; he paid little 
or no attention to them: his gardener re- 
gretted that his apple-trees were not the 
apple-trees of St. Ambrose or St. Jerome, as 
his master might then be induced to take 
notice of them. He left the management of 
his property to an intendant, and died in 
debt. He knew his deficiency, and excused 
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it thus in a letter to the Maréchal Bellefond : 
—Je perdrais plus de la moitié de mon 
esprit si j’etais etroit dans mon domestique.” 
Nevertheless, he surprised his servants and 
friends sometimes by spontaneous acts of 
kindness which showed that his love of books 
and controversy had not altogether supplanted 
his love of men. 

Protestantism still continued the main 
object of Bossuet’s assaults. The great doc- 
tors on either side carried on with the pen 
that contest which the Guises and Colignys 
had been unable to settle with the sword. 
Of the voluminous results of Bossuet’s labors 
in this cause, the two most celebrated treat- 
ises are the “Exposition de la Foi Catho- 
lique,” a resumé of the Romish doctrine to 
which Turenne attributed his conversion, 
which received the approval of the Church, 
and thousands of copies of which were printed 
at the King’s expense for distribution; and 
the “Variations des Eglises Protestantes,” 
which subdued for a while the sceptical soul 
of Gibbon. Both these works bear the im- 
press of his fervid impulse and vigorous un- 
derstanding ; but very different is the method 
which Bossuet adopts in these two treatises. 


The former is a simple exposition of the 
truths in which all Roman Catholics agree,— 
giving a plain statement of all such tenets as 
Catholics must believe,—leaving out all mat- 
ters on which different opinions might exist, 
and cutting away all rites and practises intro- 
duced to conciliate the superstitious imagina- 


tions of the southern nations. But the man- 
ner of his argument changes completely 
when he plants his attack on the Protestant 
Churches, on the discrepancies of the Confes- 
sions of Faith, not on those points in which 
they agree. Had he drawn up an “ Exposi- 
tion de la Foi Protestante,” leaving out their 
disputes on controverted topics, he would 
have found they all concurred in rejecting 
the gross usurpations of the Romish Church, 
and received with himself the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity. 

Paul Ferri, Bastide, Jurieu, Burnet, and 
the learned Basnage were the principal an- 
tagonists of Bossuet in his long controversy 
against the Protestants. Of these Jurieu 
‘carried on the war with the greatest perti- 
nacity; and although from his absence of 
taste and asperity of language, Bossuet has 
all the advantage as far as manner goes, yet 
the replies of Jurieu undermined the very 
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foundations of Bossuet’s magnificent edifice, 
He denies that variation is a sign of the 
absence of truth; and against the divine 
right of kings he brought forward—ominous 
sound—the sovereignty of the people. Later 
in life, Bossuet was engaged in correspon- 
dence witha mind of giant mould, which 
carried into every department of physical, 
intellectual, and political science the same 
searching insight and boundless originality— 
the great Leibnitz. A project had been set 
on foot for the reconciliation of the Lutheran 
Church with that of Rome. Bossuet was 
prepared to make great concessions ; to allow 
communion under both forms, the use of the 
vulgar tongue ; to submit even to the Luthe 
ran bishops retaining their wives, and the 
abolition of the superstitious use of the wor 
ship of images. But the negotiation though 
kept on foot for many years, was at last 
broken off: it was impossible to overcome 
the obstacle presented by the acts of the 
Council of Trent. 

It had been well for Bossuet had he been 
content that Protestantism should be assailed 
alone by the aid of reason. A dark sus 
picion has attached to his name that he was 
a member of the council in which was de 
cided the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
However this may be, he cannot be absclved 
from a heavy responsibility in the cruel per- 
secutions which raged against the Protes- 
tants, when the influence of the great patri- 
arch of the Gallican Church was at its height. 
To an imperious master he had preached the 
dogma of divine right and of nonresistance; 
and now, by maintaining the right of using 
violence on behalf of religion, he hardened 
an arrogant monarch in that barbarous poli- 
cy which made France the theatre of the 
last religious persecution in Europe. It is 
true Bossuet himself was courteous in argu 
ment, and mild in treatment of the Protes 
tants of his diocese; but all this is as noth- 
ing when weighed against the support which 
his character, genius, and position gave to 
the inflated pride and intolerance of Louis 
in those fatal counsels which began to pre- 
vail when Colbet ceased to have influence in 
the Cabinet, and the cold and wary Mainte- 
non, the ferocious Louvois, the bigot Letel- 
lier, and the Jesuit La Chaise, met with no 
opposition, Where was the sonorous voice, 
the sounding phrase, and the pomp of dee 
lamation when, as St. Simon tells us, good 
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Catholics groaned from the bottom of their 
hearts that a Christian monarch should, 
against the Huguenots, rival the atrocities of 
Pagan tyrants against the early Christians,— 
when the King’s missionaries, in red coat 
and short carbine, were spurring from pro- 
vince to province to carry on the good work 
of conversion, and while the villages were 
left deserted at the whisper of the approach 
of these booted apostles of murder and vio- 
lence,—when the refinements of torture of 
the worst ages of barbarism were repeated 
at the command of the King’s council, and 
the exhortations of a zealous priesthood 
were directed against all who persisted in 
not accepting His Majesty’s religion ?* Their 
houses were plundered, their bodies racked, 
their feet roasted; they were strung up by 
the toes; they were shut up in deep damp 
cells with rotten carrion; their wives and 
daughters shrieked helplessly amid brutality 
and license; the apostacy of the child was 
paid for by the heritag of the father, and it 
was found the good work of conversion pro- 
ceeded with astonishing rapidity. Thou- 
sands were tortured, abjured, and excommu- 
nicated in a single day. The hearts of a 
million and a half of Frenchmen sickened 
with despair. They took to flight; and the 
kingdom was drained of its very best citi- 
zens. ‘The terrors of the sword and carbine, 
the galleys and the gibbet, were insufficient 
to stop the déserteurs, who preferred trust- 
ing themselves in their frail boats to the 
wintry fury of the Atlantic, and to the un- 
trodden passes of the Alps, than to the ten- 
der mercies of Louis. 

“Préchons ce miracle de nos jours, épan- 
chons nos coeurs sur la piété de Louis, pous- 
sons jusqu’au ciel nos acclamations, et disons 
4 ce nouveau Constantin a ce nouveau Théo- 
dose & ce nouveau Marcien & ce nouveau 
Charlemagne, Vous avez affermi la foi, vous 
avez exterminé les hérétiques; c’est le digne 
ouvage de votre régne, c’en est le wane 
caractére. Par vous l’hérésie n’est plus 


Dieu seul a pu faire cette merveille.” 


Such is the extravagant rhapsody of Bos- 
suet about a measure which equalled in cru- 
elty that of the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. The furies of civil butchery, rapine, 
and license were let loose; terror went be- 


* “Sa Majesté veut qu’on fasse sentir les der- 
nieres rigueurs & ceux qui ne voudront pas se 
faire de sa religion.”. Letter of Lowvois Hist. de 
U Edit de Nantes, vol. v. p. 869.) 
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fore them, desolation behind; and the most 
eloquent voice of the Gallican Church 
swelled with rapturous emotion, while the 
blood of the just and the sufferings of a fly- 
ing and persecuted people were crying ven- 
geance throughout the length and breadth of 
France. 

Against the Protestants, Bossuet could 
combat without compunction as against de- 
clared foes, but in Mysticism he found his 
most perilous and painful controversy,—a 
controversy in which he had first to pass the 
sword through the dearest affection of his 
heart, and in which, though he at last tri- 
umphed, his victory cost him dear: it cost 
him the gathered sympathies of long years 
of intercourse, the love of one who had 
adored him as a disciple, and whom he could 
now reverence as an equal. In the cele- 
brated dispute with the Quietists there can 
be no doubt that Bossuet was right in the 
main; although we should have approved 
him more, had he carried: less rancour into 
the discussion. The imperious and suscepti- 
ble pride of the dogmatist, and the stifling 
effect of controversy on all human affection, 
are proverbial ; but, besides this, we suspect 
that Bossuet must have looked with some 
jealousy on Fenelon’s growing interest at 
court; that he mistrusted the influence of 
that tender nature, the magnetic attraction 
of a heart which was a shrine of love, be- 
nevolence, and charity,—the fascinating and 
philanthropic nature of one who united the 
graces and virtues of a nobleman, a Chris- 
tian, and a saint. ‘The Duc de Bourgogne, 
the heir to the crown, lived and breathed for 
Fenelon his preceptor, who had poured into 
the pupil’s soul his own virtue, his own sanc- 
tity, and his own vast hopes for the future of 
man. Bossuet feared the progress of Fene- 
lon’s lilcval opinions, the accomplishment of 
those vast projects he nourished for social 
amelioraticn, so entirely at variance with 


.| “La Politique tirée de la Sainte Ecriture.” 


The King himself heard of Fenelon’s re- 
forming schemes, and desired an explanatory 
interview, from which he retired, saying, that 
the prelate was “le plus bel esprit et le plus 
chimérique de mon royaume.” But a snare 
for Fenelon was spread in his own boundless 
love and enthusiastic imagination. The re- 
lations of St. Francois de Sales and Madame 
de Chantal are an instance of that mystic 
sympathy of aspiration towards the Infinite, 
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in which it is hard to discover how much of 
human there was in that love which knew no 
earthly alloy. Madame Guyon was another 
Madame de Chantal, whose angelic features, 
inspired air and piety gave her the air of an 
evangelic sybil; her hearers were fascinated 
with her doctrines of Pure Love, which, as 
recognizable in the “Cantique des Can- 
tiques,” and in “ Les Torrents,” are the same 
as were condemned by the Inquisition in 
Molinos. To these enthusiastic minds it 
seemed as if Heaven could be realized on 
earth, and the soul, by ecstatic volition, could 
lift itself at once to celestial glory and eter- 
nal peace. 

To those possessed of this pious energy, 
all practice and discipline were indifferent : 
hence the name of Quiétisme. The soul 
possessed God, was at rest with him, and so 
incapable of sin. Madame de Maintenon 
saw, and was enraptured with the new 
Theresa. She introduced her to the little 
circle of which Fenelon was the spiritual 
chief. Fenelon granted her an interview: 
to use the words of the caustic St. Simon, 
“leur sublime s’amalgama.” A new and 


strange language began to be spoken by the 
petit troupeau, as the Duke calls them. The 


public generally were bewildered, and re- 
peated the mot of Madame de Sevigne— 
- “ Epaississez-moi la religion qui s’evapore en 
se subtilisant.” The King, whom Madame 
de Maintenon attempted to indoctrinate, de- 
clared he was not sufficiently advanced to 
taste such réveries. Madame de Maintenon 
herself was disposed to think these new 
rhapsodies were not suited for the vulgar, 
and should be kept for the enjoyment only of 
the initiated. Bossuet at last denounced 
Madame Guyon and her doctrines to the 
King ; the prophetess was immured in Vin- 
cennes, and Bossuet demanded from Fene- 
lon, as Archbishop, a condemnation of 
Madame Guyon’s opinions. Fenelon re- 
fused. The two prelates published their 
treatises. Bossuet’s admirably written work 
was the “ Instruction sur les Etats d’Oraison.” 
That of Fenelon was called “ Les Maximes 
des Saints,” in which he justified, by quota- 
tions from the Fathers and Saints, so much 
of Madame Guyon’s mysticism as he held. 
Bossuet declared the book heretical, and 
thenceforward carried on an implacable war 
against Fenelon. 

On abstract principles there is little doubt 
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that Bossuet and Fenelon were agreed; it 
was only in the application of them that 
they differed. Bossuet’s condemnation fell 
upon the attempt to make use of the most 
spiritually gifted enthusiastics of the Church 
as ordinary guides for the conscience, and to 
combine their ecstatic ejaculations, in their 
most exalted fits of divine frenzy, with the 
sayings of obscure and ignorant fanatics, into 
a system of religiosity which would evi- 
dently be a most dangerous snare for the 
general mass of mankind. What was per- 
missible for a Theresa, a Francois de Sales, 
or a Fenelon, was not so for all the world. 
The main difference between Bossuet and 
Fenelon was that Fenelon looked at prin- 
ciples alone, while Bossuet saw at once the 
principles and their most remote conse- 
quences. His excellent book, the “ Instrue- 
tion sur les Etats d’Oraison,” is full of admir- 
able philosophy, and vindicates, in the clearest 
manner, the rights of human reason against 
the absurd aggressions of the mystics. Bos- 
suet, with that good sense and practical 
spirit which so pre-eminently distinguished 
him, had observed human nature carefuily; 
he had studied himself; and in the confes- 
sional he had possessed full opportunity of 
studying, probing, and testing the limits of 
the conscience generally. Bossuet, the great 
controversialist, the antagonist of Calvin, 
Grotius, Malebranche, Simon, and Jurien, 
the correspondent of Leibnitz, the head of 
the Gallican Church, the soul of its councils, 
found ample time to solve the difficulties of 
the most simple penitent, as may be seen in 
his correspondence with Madame Cornuau 
and other religious persons. He knew 
enough of human nature to see the danger 
of favoring in any way the progress of 4 
mysticism which annihilated self, treated with 
contempt the humble assistance of reason 
(that secret inspiration of truth, as Bossuet 
terms it), and in despair, and despite of 
human intelligence, dreamed of nothing less 
than direct communion with God throughs 
spiritual medium refined of all earthly and 
sensual alloy, in a state of disembodied 
prayer, in which words were only a corporeal 
bar between thought and Omnipotence. 

By the pure and elevated piety of Fenelon 
these consequences were overlooked, and he 
attached himself with immense ardor to the 
doctrine of Pure Love. Mysticism of this 
nature is the more dangerous, as it seizes the 
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finest natures on their most disinterested and 
poetic side. The Archbishop of Cambrai 
appealed from the Council of the Gallican 
Church to Rome. The dispute lasted several 
years. All Europe was anxious to know how 
would terminate the great procés between 
the eagle of Meaux and the swan of Cambrai. 
The Pope and the cardinal inclined in favor 
of Fenelon. The Cardinal de Bouillon used 
every effort in his behalf, but Bossuet had 
Louis XIV. on his side, and both were de- 
termined that Fenelon should be convicted of 
heresy. Bossuet spoke in a contemptuous 
way of the peu de lumiére possessed by the 
head of his church. A fulminating mémoire 
was drawn up by the prelate in the name of 
the King to quicken the Pope’s judgment. 
The King, it was said, would know what to 
do if the matter were delayed longer. A 
plainer threat of schism and a national coun- 
cil could hardly be conveyed. At length the 
Vatican yielded. But the Pope, in pronounc- 
ing sentence, declared that if Fenelon had 
sinned from excess of love for God, Bossuet 
had sinned in the defect of love for his neigh- 
bor, Fenelon received judgment with unre- 
sisting meekness ; he read his own condemn- 
ation from the pulpit, and never uttered a 
complaint. He spent years of exile in his 
diocese, deserted by all who longed for 
favor at the court. The King feared him. 
The memorable remonstrance of Fenelon, 
and his known opinions, were unpardonable 
offences. Madame de Maintenon hated him, 
for she had injured and deserted his cause. 
A brief gleam of sunshine came just before 
his beloved pupil was snatched away; but 
Fenelon bowed his head to the stroke; he 
sought refuge in his sublime patience and his 
boundless charity. He died like a saint and 
a poet. His memory survives his works, 
for his name is engraven on the heart of 
France, and the savor of his virtues is still 
sweet in the memories of his countrymen. 
The two prelates were never reconciled. 
The very humility of Fenelon angered Bos- 
suet more, and he seems to have carried his 
rancor to the grave. In this journal we find 
him stating that Fenelon had acted the 
perfect hypocrite all his life. He was too 
imperious to brook difference of opinion, even 
in his friend and pupil; “ce cher disciple,” 
as he said, “que j’at porté dans mes en- 
trailles..”* It is strange, indeed, that two 
* Letter of Fenelon to Bossuet:—‘ Nous som- 
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such sublime types of two such opposite 
characters should be shown to France at’ the 
same time. Bossuet was born with all the 
vigor and fixity of age,—Fenelon retained 
till death all the generous glow and bound- 
less elasticity of youth. Bossuet preached 
the doctrine of fear.—Fenelon that of love. 
Bossuet’s mind was petrified by ever looking 
back,—that of Fenelon was directed ever 
forward, in spite of the taunts afid despair of 
sceptics and unbelievers. The one loved 
immutability, the other progress. In the 
heart of the one ruled mistrust, in that of the 
other confidence. Bossuet was a Conserva- 
tive, Fenelon a Liberal. The genius of the 
former was Hebrew and Roman, that of the 
latter Grecian and Evangelical. The one 
had the stern majesty of a prophet by Mich- 
ael Angelo, the other the ecstatic beauty of a 
martyr by Guido Reni. Bossuet’s last days 
were sad,—he suffered severe pain from an 
illness which had been growing upon him 
for years. But though the body broke, the 
spirit was unconquerable. He looked around, 
it is true, with gloomy forebodings. He 


viewed with terror the sceptical spirit of 
Montaigne revived in Pierre Bayle; and 


saw the future pregnant with evil. He said 
sadly, “ Je prevois que les esprits forts pour- 
ront étre decredites, non pour aucune hor- 
reur de leurs sentiments, mais parcequ’on 
tiendra tout dans Jliindifference hors les 
plaisirs et les affaires.” He foresaw, in fact, 
Vindifference en matiere de réligion. Still 
he plied his pen unweariedly : convinced that 
he was placed by Providence in the breach 
against the assaults of pernicious doctrine, he 
remained there till the last. Protestant, 
Socinian, Jansenist, and Jesuit controversies 
still absorbed his main efforts. In his very 
last hours he was still working at his “ Poli- 
tique,” at his “ Elevations sur les Mystéres,” 
and “ Méditations sur |’Evangile,” in which 
religion speaks with a voice of awe and mys- 
tery, and philosophy is borne aloft by the 
spirit of theology to the highest regions of 
mes vous et moi l’objet de la dérision des impies ; 
nous faisons gémir les gens de bien. Que tous les 
autres hommes soient hommes c’est ce qui ne dolt 
pas surprendre, mais que des ministres de Jésus 
Christ,—ces anges des églises,—donnent au monde 
profane et incrédule de tels spectacles, c’est ce 
qui demande des larmes de sang. Trop heureux 
si au lieu de ces guerres de doctrines nous avions 
toujours fait nos catéchismes dans nos diocéses, 


pour apprendre nos pauvres villageois & connaitre 
et & aimer notre Dieu.” 
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transcendental metaphysics; while the eyes 
of the soul reveal to us as much of the excess 
of light as it is possible perhaps for human 
imagination to conceive. 

From the journal of the Abbé Le Dieu we 
gather much interesting information concern- 
ing the latter days of the aged prelate. 
True to his announcement in the peroration 
of his discourse on Condé, he consecrated 
himself to the duties of his diocese; he laid 
aside the dignity and diction of the great 
Churchman, and preached to humble towns- 
folk and villagers, in terms of paternal af- 
fection and simplicity, the same doctrines 
which he had labored to enforce on the 
splendid congregations of Versailles and the 
Louvre. We find him catechizing children, 
visiting the sick, teaching and aiding the 
poor to bear the ills of life with patience, ad- 
ministering confirmation, assisting at confer- 
ences of the clergy, directing the hospitals, 
and reforming the monasteries. Neverthe- 
less, his fatal disease, the stone, was growing 
fast upon him: he endeavored to hide it as 
long as he could, but the excruciating pains 
he suffered made it too soon apparent. The 
journey from Paris to Meaux and Versailles 


became more than he could bear; he sought 
in vain for relief in carriages With easy 
springs, and even in litters. The king’s 
physicians were called in, but they could do 
little, and the mention of an operation at 
his advanced age threw him into a feverish state 


of consternation. He found little consolation 
from the court he had edified, or from the 
nephews and nieces who flourished on his 
bounty. One fixed idea swayed his later 
years,—which was that his nephew should be 
appointed his successor in the bishopric. 
The nephew was certainly not a fit character 
to fill the office,—he was intriguing, worldly, 
selfish, and indelicate ; but a worse man was 
appointed: a refusal highly mortifying to a 
dignitary of Bossuet’s merit. But Bossuet 
in his own person had not met with too much 
favor at court: many a prelate of high line- 
age stepped before him there. All chance 
of becoming a cardinal directly through 
Rome was lost for him by his part in the 
declaration of 1682. The nomination of his 
nephew, however, was his favorite project: 
he presented a mémoire tothe King on the 
subject with his own hand, and the King re- 
plied nothing, but that the matter required 
great reflection. He courted the favor of 
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Madame de Maintenon on every occasion he 
could invent for writing to her. If a short 
answer of eight lines came, the dying pre- 
late treasures it fondly, shows it to every- 
body, and receives it back, “avec un grand 
empressement,” “Grand régal ce soir au 
logis ot on attendait M. l’Abbé Bossuet,” 
writes the Abbé Le Dieu, on one such occa- 
sion. Madame de Maintenon, however, at 
last lost all patience. Bossuet came in Sep- 
tember, 1703, to Versailles, to look, as usual, 
after his nephew’s interest. Madame de 
Maintenon had the following message con- 
veyed to him, as sufficient a proof of the 
cold-heartedness of that prudent lady as 
could well be given. 

“M. Dodart trouvant M. l’Abbé Fleury lui 
a dit que M. de Meaux devait s’en aller a 
Paris, et méme 4 Meaux ; que Me. de Main- 
tenon lui a dit qu’elle était étonnée de ce 
qu’iil n’était pas encore parti de Versailles, 
sil voulait donc mourir &la Cour! M, 
Dodart ajouta que M. de Meaux n’a besoin 
ni de chirurgien ni de médecin; qu'il n’y 
aucune opération a faire A son mal; qu'il lui 
suffit de voir un médecin une fois en huit 
jours pour ordonnor son régime ; qu'il n’ena 
pas besoin d’aillaurs.” 

He went accordingly to Paris, where it is 
painful to read that when he was in such a 
state of agony that his cries and groans 
made all tremble about him—when he was 
carried from his bed to his chair like an in- 
animate man—when he was dragged about 
the room for exercise by two footmen—when 
all he could take for nourishment was a few 
drops of wine, or the wing of a chicken— 
when his cheeks were sunken and his body 
wasted to a skeleton,—one servile topic still 
occupied his thoughts: “as soon as ever he 
was able to get out, he goes to promenade in 
the Tuileries, and endeavors,” says the Abbé 
Le Dieu, “to go up and down the slopes, in 
order to see if his strength was equal to the 
staircase of Versailles and one more solicita- 
tion.” 

But though his body was racked with suf 
ferings, and he had not renounced the objects 
of clerical ambition, he still continued his old 
avocations as long as he could. Grotius, 
Tillemont, and Fleury were his lightest read- 
ing. He made emendations on his own 
works as the Abbé Le Dieu read them, and 
like Swift, broke out in admiration of his 
early prowess. But the end was near. He 











cried out continually, “ Fiat voluntas tua! 
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adveniat regnum tuum!” also,“ Domine, 
vim patior ; sed non confundar, scio enim 
cui credidi ;” and on another occasion at the 
mention of his glory, “ Cessez vos discours 
et demandez pardon & Dieu de mes péchés.” 
He died on the 12th of April 1704, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Voltaire was then ten 
years old. 

During his illness, his nephews the Abbé and 
another had been providing for the worst. The 
Abbé laid hands on the plate, and got pos- 
session of that. The other endeavored to 
have his revenge with the manuscripts, but 
the Abbé had forestalled him there likewise. 
The Abbé’s constitution was weak, and he in- 
dulged in good cheer on fast days, which 
much scandalized the good Le Dieu; and 
Madame Bossuet, the niece, gave a large sup- 
per in Lent, the din of which destroyed the 
dying bishop’s repose. The Abbé sends his 
servant off to the opera before Bossuet’s face ; 
Madame Bossuet goes likewise with her 
daughters, leaving Bossuet alone in the 
house—all knowing that Bossuet had writ- 
ten against theatrical amusements, and 
thought them unchristian spectacles. Mad- 
ame Bossuet after a masquerade gets up at 
midday to hear mass, and then goes to bed 
again. “ Quelle vie,”cries the Abbé Le Dieu, 
“in the house of our prelate!” Such was 
the life of the nearest relatives of a bishop 
whose decease was expected daily, at an 
epoch which its apologists laud for the per- 
fect fulfilment of social duties, 

So Bossuet breathed his last, but not at 
the court. The King and Madame de Mainte- 
non were not offended! No dead prelate 
defiled the precincts of Versailles. The 
courtiers were much moved. There was a 
great deal to be given away. The old lion 
was dead, who shall have his skin? The 
death happened at a quarter-past four in the 
morning. The Abbé Bossuet was informed. 
No time was to be lost. He dressed himself, 
went straight off to Marly, and was presented 
to the King. The King was grieved; and 
gave him, not the bishopric but the rich 
abbey which Bossuet held; and he went back 
to his dead uncle “ plein de joie et témoig- 
nant une grande satisfaction.” Bossuet’s 
charge of prémier auménier and that of 
conseiller d’état were given away likewise on 
the spot. The destination of the bishopric 
kept people in suspense some time. The 
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court was represented at the obsequies by 
the groom of the Dauphin, who was not 
even gentilhomme. The higher order of the 
clergy were scarce, but the inferior were 
abundant. The people of Meaux, however, 
made amends: they came out in an immense 
crowd to meet the procession as it approached ; 
and the simple folk were heard to repeat to 
each other, “ C’est grand dommage qu’un si 
grand homme soit mort; ila bien. parlé et 
bien travaillé toute sa vie pour la défense de 
la foi,"—a eulogy which the late prelate 
would doubtless have preferred to the pom- 
pous orations pronounced over him at Rome, 
Paris, and elsewhere. The worst feature of 
the whole was, that when the will of Bossuet 
was read, there was no mention of the poor, 
nor of his old servants—not even of the 
Abbé Le Dieu, who had served him for 
twenty years, nor of his church, except to 
desire that his body might be placed there. 
The Abbé his nephew, who was named léga- 
taire universel, in order to hide the defi- 
ciency of the will, offered an ornament to 
the chapter, which was accepted with much 
satisfaction; and no further remark made 
about the will. 

But enough of these details, which present 
a cynical contrast to the illustrious man for 
whose sake they are remembered. 

Posterity demands of a great genius, be 
he orator or theologian, king, conqueror, or 
statesman, what use he has made of his 
talents for the benefit of mankind. Intellec- 
tual tifumphs, like martial victories, may un- 


‘doubtedly be more dazzling than useful. 


When we bring Bossuet to this test our judg- 
ment must be severe. Tried as a literary 
artist, who produced the finest models of the 
sublime and pathetic in French literature; 
who enriched his native tongue with many 
noble forms of expression; who invented, in 
fact, a grand language; his influence has 
been great, and all the homage that great 
intellects could render to his merit has been 
given him alike by friend and foe; but the 
homage of the intellect is poor indeed, when 
compared with the homage of the heart; 
that nameless yearning which is felt towards 
the real guides and benefactors of man amid 
the perplexities of his earthly career, which 
overleaps time and space, and grows broader 
and deeper as it falls from generation to gen- 
eration. Bossuet himself, with his superb 
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contempt of mere literary display, would, if 
his great shade were to appear among us, 
refuse to be judged as a mere artist; he 
would demand to stand or fall by his worth 
as a theologian, a moralist, a prelate, a politi- 
cian, and a citizen. 

As a bishop we search in vain for evidence 
that he attempted to use his high position 
and authority to moderate the vain love of 
ostentation, the ruinous love of war and glory 
which rendered his master the disturber of 
the peace of Europe and the devastator of 
France, by impoverishing her cities and her 
plains, and starving her people. We search 
in vain for the manly and Christian warnings 
of the remonstrance of Fenelon,* or the 
severe lesson given to kings and nobles by 
Massillon in “ Le petit Caréme.” 

It cannot be said he stood erect, in the face 
of abused power, a mediator between the 
angry voice of the people and the purple 
tyranny of kings. It cannot be said,— 


“Tllum non populi lasces nec purpura regum 
Flexit.”” 


On the contrary, he possessed a large 
share of the courtier spirit. He was accused 
of it by others, and in part confessed it him- 


self. On one occasion, Madame de Mainte- 
non called him the dupe of the Court; and 
on another he said to the superiors of a con- 
vent, on quitting them, “ Daughters, pray for 
me.” “ What shall we pray for?” ‘ Jue je 
n'aie pas tant de complaisance pour le 
monde.” Yes, Bossuet had more complais- 
ance for the foibles and follies of the great, 
their ruinous extravagances and intolerant 
pride, than for the importunate voice of noble 
aspirations, and the despairing cry of the 
.owly and just whose rights were trampled 
on and privileges annihilated. As a politi- 


* “Le peuple méme (il faut tout dire) qui 
vous a tant aimé, qui aeu tant de confiance en 
vous, commence & perdre l’amitié, la confiance, et 
méme le respect. Vos conquétes et vos victoires 
ne le rejouissent plus; il est plein d’aigreur et de 
désespoir. La sédition s’allume peu a peu We 
toutes parts. Ils croient que vous n’avez aucune 
pitié de leurs maux, que vous n‘aimez que votre 
autorité et votre gloire.” (Letter of Fenelon to 
Louis XIV.) 
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cian and a citizen his influence was pernicious, 
and was deeply felt in the succeeding age; 
and the haughty disdain which he professed 
for political speculation, the marvellous sub- 
servience of so great a spirit to the prin- 
ciples of unlimited obedience, the authority 
of his great example, deterred his country- 
men from forming habits of political thought, 
served to rivet on his country the fetters of 
autocracy, and left it when the chains were 
loosened, like an unarmed slave, with limbs 
powerless from long inaction, exposed to the 
assaults of theory and licence. 

We have no English Bossuet, and we have 
reason to be thankful that our national life 
was never so concentrated in the palace as 
to give a pre-eminence to the court pulpit suffi- 
cient to sustain such lofty flights of rhetorical 
magniloquence. But England produced in 
that same age a genius of grander and more 
truly religious soul, greater in his aspirations, 
and more noble in his life,—a man who never 
crooked the hinges of the knee to power; 
who raised his eloquent voice again and again 
in behalf of unviolated liberty of thought and 
conscience; who endeavored to forward the 
reign of God’s justice upon earth; who, 
blind, old, deserted, clung with unquenchable 
ardor to the cause that was despised by the 
court, scorned by the great, and despaired of 
by the people; a name that will be as dear 
as his works to the most distant posterity, 
who was great and good, whether considered 
as Christian, poet, politician, or patriot. If 
France has her Bossuet, England has her 
Milton. The genius of the one and of the 
other bears the same stamp of massive gran- 
deur; the eloquence of one. and of the 
other rose to sublimity and pierced the veil 
of mortality. But the French orator was the 
champion of authority and of the Church of 
Rome; the English poet was the child of 
freedom and of sacred truth; and if the 
works of Bossuet stand as proud memorials 
of the Court and Creed he adorned, the 
writings of Milton breathe an immortal spirit 
which changes of opinion will never consign 
to the records of the past, and which the 
revolutions of the world will never efface. 
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BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT 
MASSENGER,” ETC. 


I. 


“ SucH news, such glorious news, Anna! 
Lord de Plessy has presented papa to the 
living of Ashburn,” 

Anna Brooke had had a long walk through 
a wet August twilight from her teaching, 
which had tired her more than usual, and 
she did not hear exactly what it was her 
young sister said; so she deliberately put 
down her umbrella, and shook the rain from 
her shawl and dress before speaking. 

“ What is it, Nora; what Ses happened ? ” 

“Papa has had the living of Ashburn 
given to him by Lord de Plessy.” 

“And where is Ashburn? and who is 
Lord de Plessy ?” 

“Doesn't it sound like a fairy tale? But 
come in and hear all about it.” 


“No; let us go up-stairs first. Who is in 


there ?” indicating the parlor-door. 

“Only papa and uncle Ambrose and 
Cyril.” 

“ Nobody else ?” 

“No.” 

The two sisters went softly up to their 


bedroom. Anna closed the window, drew 
down the blind, and lighted a candle on the 
dressing-table, with the same deliberate gen- 
tleness with which in the hall she had put 
down her umbrella before taking any heed 
of her sister’s joyful announcement. You 
might see from her most trivial actions that 
she was the very soul of method. ‘The way 
in which she stood before the glass, sleeking 
her dark bands of hair, arranging her collar, 
and straightening her trim waist mechanical- 
ly, with a far-away pre-occupied look on her 
careful young face, would have convinced you 
that it was a necessity to her that all things 
should be done in order. Nora grew impa- 
tient, and bade her make haste. 

“ They are all waiting for you down-stairs. 
We thought you so late in coming home to- 
day, because we wanted you to hear the good 
news. Do be quick. There is uncle Am- 
brose calling of you.” 

“Mrs. Driver kept me talking about the 
children’s music. Go and say I will be down 
in five minutes.” 

Nora ran off; and Anna’s five minutes 
were passed by her standing in the middle of 
the floor, with her arms down-dropped, and 
her eyes gazing into the dark blank of the 
glass. She could not be thinking of the 
great family event certainly, for her face was 
very sad. 

“He might have made time to come,” she 
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said to herself, and then walked softly down- 
stairs and entered the parlor. Her father 
rose to meet her. 

“ Nora has told you, Anna?” 

“Yes, papa; and I am so glad, so very 
very glad.” And she kissed him. “ Now you 
must tell me all about it.” She drew a chair 
close by the steaming window, and sat down, 
turning her eyes for an instant towards the 

ray outside atmosphere with a quick search- 
ing glance, and then composed herself to 
listen to the details which the others were 
waiting to give. 

The wen may be briefly told. Mr. Brooke 
was a London curate of forty-nine years of 
age, with a family of three children, and a 
very small stipend. He had taken upon him 
the responsibilities of life very early by 
marrying before he was ordained, and had 
been curate of the same over-crowded and 
extensive parish ever since; hoping against 
hope that some preferment would fall to his 
lot by luck, for eae he had none. Though 
his home had been hallowed by much love 
from first to last, that could not keep aloof 
many and severe privations; and this had 
been more peculiarly felt when, on the birth 
of Cyril, his wife fell into bad health, and 
after lingering through ten years of feeble 
suffering, died from sheer exhaustion. Since 
then four years had elapsed,—years of unre- 
mitting exertion and stringent economy. 
Anna was now twenty; and a daily gov- 
erness; Nora was sixteen; and Cyril, at 
fourteen, was gathering from his uncle Am- 
brose, an old Indian officer, the foundation 
of the military education which was to give 
him a start in life. 

During the past spring, there had pre- 
vailed, especially in the district where Mr. 
Brooke labored, a cruel epidemic. He had 
always been attentive, but now he was inde- 
fatigable ; early and late, in season and out 
of season, braving faithfully imminent danger 
in the execution of his duty, he was always 
with his people. When, by the return of a 
healthy time, the strain was somewhat re- 
laxed, his own strength gave way. ‘here 
seemed for some weeks little chance of his 
recovery ; and Anna had begun to say to her- 
self fearfully, “ What shall we do, what shall 
we do, if he be taken from us?” when, as if 
his powerful will to live for his children had 
prevailed over bodily weakness, he took a 
sudden turn, and amended rapidly. His 
doctor recommended rest for a short inter- 
val, or at any rate an exchange for some 
lighter provincial work; but this was not 
easy to obtain, and after two failures, he gave 
up seeking for it, and returned to his own 
heavy labors. 

Anna was disappointed. She thought they 
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might have afforded the sum to send her 
father and Nora to the sea-side for a month 
if Mrs. Driver would pay her the half-year’s 
salary that was six weeks over-due; and one 
morning she summoned courage to ask for 
it. Mrs. Driver asked if it would not be all 
the same to her next week, and Anna said, 
“Yes, it would;” but in such a cold tone, 
being hurt, that an explanation was de- 
manded of her extraordinary behaviour. 
She gave this explanation in her own plain 
matter-of-fact way, without observing that a 
thin, ins we elderly man, whom she 
often saw there at luncheon, was taking in 
every word she said. The money was paid 
to her; but her father refused to profit by 
it, and she had offended Mrs. Driver to no 
purpose. 

It was just ten days after this that Nora 
met her sister at the door in the rain with 
the announcement, “ Such news, such glori- 
ous news! Lord de Plessy has presented 
papa to the living of Ashburn.” 

For the solution of this apparent mystery, 
it will suffice to say, that Mr. Brooke’s name 
had many times occurred in the public ac- 
counts of the epidemic as that of a most 
hard-working and energetic man. His rep- 


utation was thus familiar to many; and the 
person who had heard Anna’s reasonable re- 
quest was by that made acquainted with his 


poverty as well. He was a lawyer, and h2 
was moreover the lawyer of the noble family 
of De Plessy, who all did their duty by dep- 
uty, even to the bestowal of the Church pre- 
ferments in their gift. Mr. Lindsay suggested 
to his patron that the living of Ashburn, 
which was worth three hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year, could not be better appropri- 
ated than as the reward of a London curate 
of five-and-twenty years’ standing who was 
breaking down nh his work. 

“ Very well, write the letter.” said my lord. 
“You know what to do, Lindsay.” 

And the letter was written; and O the 
tears of joy that were wept over it at the 
first reading! It was life to them, hope to 
them, every thing to them. Lord de Plessy 
seemed some fabulously noble benefactor; 
and when, in after-days, he followed up his 
gracious kindness by a personal call upon the 
family at Ashburn Rectory, in the plenitude 
of their gratitude they could almost have 
fallen down and kissed his feet. One must 
have been very poor to exult so keenly in 
the prospect of a bountiful to-morrow.” 

. It is a beautiful letter, papa. But where 
is Ashburn? is it the Ashburn in Kent?” 
Anna asked, when having read the letter 
that her father gave her, she returned it to 
him. “If it is, it is a very pretty place: it 
is where Jane comes from.” 
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“ Yes, it is the Kent Ashburn, Jane’s Ash- 
burn, Anna. This letter must be answered 
at once; but we waited to tell you. I will 
goand do it now, while tea is got ready, 
And, Nora, light the fire; it is a very damp 
chilly night. Ambrose, you may help me, 
perhaps.” 

The two brothers went away through the 
folding-doors that divided the two small par- 
lors from each other, leaving the three young 
ones alone. Nora went down on her knees 
to blow the flickering fire into a blaze, and 
Anna stood straining her eyes into the dark- 
ness, and seeing nothing but the dim forms 
of the trees in the small court waving eol- 
emnly in the rainy night. At last she closed 
the shutters, and drew the crimson curtains 
close ; then turned and stood upon the hearth- 
rug watching the smoke struggle up the 
chimney. 

“Ashburn Rectory! What a change it 
will be!” said she half aloud, but to herself. 

“ Won't it?” cried Cyril, shutting up his 
book with a clap that startled her. “ We 
have not had time to think half about it yet. 
I shan’t believe it till we get there. Isn't 
ae glad? Where is Jane? why don’t she 

ring tea? She’s lost her wits since Nora 
told her.’ 

Anna rang the bell; and when the old ser- 
vant came in with the tray, she busied her- 
self in making tea, and then cutting the 
bread-and-butter, all with her usual mechan- 
ical precision and neatness. Yet hers was 
not exactly a countenance that impressed you 
as that of a person of cold or weak feelings. 
She was reserved, silent, and singularly un- 
demonstrative ; but the position she held in 
the family testified to a strong under-current 
of goodness and affection influencing her 
daily conduct. Much of her quietness and 
method arose from natural temperament; 
but the being early thrown upon her own re- 
sources had developed them into character. 
Her shape was rather tall and slender; her 
face clear and pleasing, without any absolute 
beauty; her eyes looked cool, limped, emo- 
tionless, and comprehended in one glance 
what another person might have looked at 
for an hour without seeing; her mouth was 
delicate and refined in expression, her brow 
expansive, and her complexion fair and pale. 
Simplicity of mind, simplicity of manner, 
and a gentle, if rather proud, independence, 
were her marked traits—if any thing could 
be marked in such a character. She was 
clever and intelligent, but not many people 
found it out; she was generous and self-sac- 
rificing without a shadow of display. “A 
solemn automaton,” said some ; “ a good and 
gracious woman,” said others. In her own 
family, where it will be acknowledged she 
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must have been the best known, the general 
opinion was, that it would be impossible to 
live without Anna. 

Nora, sixteen-year-old Nora, — Eleanora 
she had been christened, but affection always 
abbreviates a long name,—was a great con- 
trast to her sister. She was a very fine 
creature, possessing all that brilliance, color, 
and impulse which Anna lacked. Passionate, 
wilful, petted but very loving—there was 
light and shade in her character, meteor-light 
and thunder-cloud. Gratify her, and her 
countenance shone from within like ‘some 
beautiful illuminated porcelain lamp ; excite 
her anger, and down dropped her curved 
brows like an eclipse over her eyes ;—very 
lovely eyes they were, of that bluish iron-gray 
which varies with almost every thought; and 
Nora knew very well that they were beauti- 
ful. By the curve of her iip and nostril you 
could tell that she was impetuous as well as 
proud ; and by the ring of her step and the 
straight poise of her light figure, that she 
was imperious. Old Jane, her nurse, used to 


tell her she was born to be a queen. 

Cyril was merely a high-spirited warm- 
hearted boy, selfish and inconsiderate, as 
boys usually are, but not more so. He loved 
his uncle Ambrose, who taught him and told 
him histories of Indian warfare ; he thought 
no man living to be compared with his father 


for learning and excellence; he looked up to 
Anna as if she were his mother, and he 
teazed Nora and old Jane. For the rest, he 
was passably handsome, audacious, frank, 
and brave. He was a lad of fine promise 
altogether. 

The room in which these three waited the 
return of their elders was the, by courtesy 
called, drawing-room of one of those tiny 
cottages which are so thickly sown in every 
suburb of London. In other hands it might 
have been only a small, dull, stiffly-furnished, 
comfortless closet; but, anew over by Anna, 
a very pleasing effect had been elicited from 
the simplest materials. It must have been ob- 
served over and over again, by those who do 
observe, that while one acquaintance can put 
atouch of her own refinement and taste into 
woman’s peculiar province, home, and educe 
from cheap materials a certain elegance, 
brightness, and an indefinable charm of com- 
fort, another, with double the cost, provides 
only a necessary amount of chairs, tables, 
and upholstery, as uninteresting and inhar- 
monious as the contents of a furniture-bro- 
ker’s shop. 

When Nora had caused the fire to burn up 
brightly, and the lamp was lit, every corner 
of the little drawing-room reflected back the 
flashing light either from a picture-frame, or 
the curve of a white figure on a bracket, or 


the shining gold on a book-back; and yet 
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there was repose about it too,—a repose 
which seemed to emanate from the calm pale 
face by the tea-table. Nora had seated her- 
self on the hearth-rug as if it were Decem- 
ber, with her white chin pushed forward, and 
her hands clasped round her knees; a favor- 
ite attitude of hers that reminded Anna of a 
certain old-fashioned picture of outcast Hagar 
removed a stone’s-throw from her child that 
she may not see him die; only in Hagar’s 
face there was a passion of restrained grief, 
and in Nora’s there was nothing but a girl’s 
dreaminess. Cyril was already in his place, 
waiting for his tea with a hungry boy’s im- 
patience of delay; wondering when that 
fetter would be done, then beating a tattoo 
on the table with his fingers, and next ask- 
ing Anna if he might call them in the next 
room. 

“Go and ask Jane to give you a pot of 

reserves—plums,” said Anna. And away 
e sprang. 

hile he was gone his father and uncle 
came in. 

“You must read the letter before we seal 
it, Anna,” said her father, putting the docu- 
ment into her hand. 

Nora rose up lazily and looked over her 
shoulder. 

“ Will it do?” asked uncle Ambrose. 

Anna read it to the end, folded it carefully, 
and gave it back. 

“Yes; it could not be better; it conveys 
all our gratitude without a trace of servility. 
Now, will you come to tea ? ” 

“Jane says there is no end of plums. at 
Ashburn, Anna,” said Cyril; “ and that the 
rectory is like a bird’s-nest.” 

Anna cut the paper neatly from the pot, 
and Cyril instantly plunged a spoon into its 
sweet contents. 

“Tt is a féte-day,” remarked uncle Am- 
brose. 

What trifles indicate féte-days in the 
houses of poor folks! When Jane brought 
in the toast, she apologized for not having 
made some currant-cakes for tea; and her 
master, in perfect seriousness, bade her 
“ never mind, since the children had some pre- 
serves.” 

“ You will have to tell Mrs. Driver, Anna, 
of our change of home,” said her father. 
“We shall atte to go to Ashburn next 
month.” 

“ She will not care, papa. You know she 
only engaged me from week to week; and 
she said to-day that they intended going to 
the sea-side very soon, and that she should 
not need me when they returned.” 

“Then things will fit in capitally—Cyril, 
if you eat any more plums you will be ill. 
You will have enough to do, Anna, in our 
flitting. Do you not think we had better 
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keep Jane’s niece permanently? She asked 
me to-day about giving her a character.” 

“Yes, papa; but Nora and I will make all 
those arrangements; don’t let them harass 
you.” 

“Papa, when you go to read baad in, 
may I go with you?” demanded Master 
Cyril with the air of a boy used to indul- 
gence. 

“Yes, my son, perhaps you may, if it is 
fine. I must borrow Mr. Reeves’s chaise- 
cart to go down in, and Josy and Thomas.” 

“The whole equipage—man, horse, and 
chaise-cart—is to be disposed of in one lot, 
papa; you had better buy them at onee.” 

“Very well, we will consider of it; they 
would be in good old-fashioned keeping with 
the bird’s-nest house that we are to live in.” 

“ Papa, does it seem real? I don’t quite 
believe it yet; I don’t think I shall believe 
till we get there,—shall you, uncle Am- 
brose ?” 

“You will believe it fast enough, Master 
Cyril, when you are making havoc amongst 
the ripe fruit.” 


“ Another cup of tea, Anna. Cyril, open 


the shutters and throw up the window a little 
way; the room is too warm. You are tired, 
Anna; are you quite well?” 

“ Quite well, papa, and not particularly 
tired. It is always a long walk from Hamp- 


stead, especially, in the rain.” 

When the window was opened; the gentle 
“whushing ” of the summer wind amongst 
the trees in the court, and the tinkle of the 
falling rain upon the paved footpath, made a 
pleasant murmuring accompaniment to the 
singing of the kettle on the bar. There was 
a short silence, during which every one in 
that family circle appeared to be re A with 
some inner thought, more or less glad; then 
the talk recommenced by uncle Ambrose 
asking his brother if there were any books in 
the house in which information touching the 
noble family of De Plessy might be found. 
Yes, there was the county history of Kent; 
and when the tea-table was cleared, Cyril 
fetched it from the book-case in the other 
parlor, and uncle Ambrose and he sat down 
to study it, while the girls brought out their 
work-baskets. Nora was idly disposed, and 
scarcely set a stitch a minute; but Anna 
sewed as swiftly at her brother’s new shirts 
as if Ashburn and Lord de Plessy had never 
been heard of; only now and then, when the 
wind came with a louder gust through the 
branches and the rain fell a little faster, she 
seemed to listen for a moment towards the 
open window. 

“Here is an engraving of Plessy-Regis ; 
what a grand place !” cried Cyril. “Come 
and look, papa. 

Nora leant over the table to catch a glimpse 
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too, and uncle Ambrose turned the book to 
wards her. 

“Q, I should like to be mistress of a house 
such as that,” said she. 

“ Now let us read what it says about the 
family. Norman of course—De Plessy. The 
name is not historical, Philip; you don’t re. 
member it in any of the old chroniclers, do 
you? There is nothing remarkable men. 
tioned here. Let me see? Vanbrugh built 
the house; fine collection of pictures; Gib- 
bon’s carvings; copies in marble of antique 
groups. Gardens laid out in the Italian 
manner; extensive deer-park, and fine sheet 
of water; some of the noblest timber-trees 
in England. Family mausoleum at Larkhill, 
an elevated part of the grounds from which 
the sea is visible. Here is a picture of it, 
half as big as the house. The name Plessy- 
Regis, or King’s Plessy, dates from Henry 
VILL.’s time; that monarch having taken 
refuge there when the sweating sickness raged 
in London. ‘The old house was pulled down 
by Lord Hugh de Plessy, and the present 
structure erected by his son.” 

“Here is Ashburn, papa. ‘A village pic- 
turesquely situated by the river Darrent. 
A rectory rated in the King’s books at £4 
10s. 8d. The church is an interesting speci- 
men of the early Norman architecture,’ 
That’s all; there is no difference between 
this village and another. Any body else 
want the book? Nora? ‘Then you must 
put it away yourself when you have finished.” 

Nora gladly threw her seam aside for a 
longer study of the home that was to be; 
and sat over the volume profoundly interested 
until, at half-past nine, her father rang the 
bell for Jane and her niece to come to pray- 
ers. Anna then folded away her work, and 
with a low sigh of disappointment and a last 
look out into the rainy night, shut down the 
window, and drew the curtains close. A 
grateful mention of oe benefits that day 
received concluded the short earnest prayer, 
and gave even to Cyril an impression of sub- 
stance about what he was half disposed to 
call “too good to be true.” A few more 
worlds about the fireside, and then the three 
young ones went up-stairs to bed, leaving 
their uncle and father to talk over the great 
event till past midnight. 


II. 


“ Anna, I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Hartwell came yesterday afternoon while 
you were out. I could think of nothing but 
charming Ashburn.” 

“ Did he, Nora? Was he here long?” 

Nora’s forgetfulness had cost her sister a 
very unquiet night. She had an interest in 
Mr. Hartwell, and had been blaming him in 
her own mind for a little neglect. They had 
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been engaged two years, and were to marry 
when she was of age. 

“He did not stay above ten minutes; for 
papa was gone into town, and uncle Ambrose 
was busy with Cyril.” 

“Had the letter about Ashburn come ?.” 

“No; or if it had, it was not opened. Papa 
left soon after breakfast, and ever so many 
papers came before he got back. I believe 
the midday post brought it. He won’t like 
your going away from London, will he ?— 
Mr. Hartwell, I mean.” 

“He ean come down and spend Sunday 
with us. If he should come while I am 
away to-day, Nora, will you keep him to 
tea?” 

“Yes, if he will. stay; I tried yesterday, 
but he said he had an engagement for the 
evening. Don’t you think he is very gay, 
now?” 

“ He has a great many friends.” 

There was a short silence, during which 
Anna dressed herself to go to her teaching 
at Hampstead. 

“Tt often strikes me as very odd how you 
two, who are so different in everything, should 
have contrived to fall in love,” said Nora. 

“Extremes meet, Nora,” replied her sis- 
ter. “Good-by ; I will try to be back earlier 
than I was yesterday. Come and meet me, 
if it is fine.” 

It wasa deliciously cool clear morning ; and 
though Anna was late in starting, and she 
had a three-mile walk before her, she could 
not prevent her busy thoughts beguiling her 
into lingering by the green hedgerows and 
on the dewy footpaths, when she came to 
them. Insensibly the balm of August raised 
her spirits; and as fancy is independent of 
time, she contrived to hope, fear, doubt, pre- 
figure, and settle much in the space of an 
hour. Her mind ran principally on John 
Hartwell’s visit of yesterday in her absence. 
He knew she was always at home by dusk, 
why had he not waited? And as for his 
evening engagements, were they not becom- 
ing more and more frequent? so frequent 
that they had only met once during the last 
fortnight, and then he was out of humor. 
Anna tried to think that she might have 
been mistaken about that; but she was not. 
There was something mysterious in John’s 
manner now; he was unsettled and restless; 
his countenance was anxious and fevered, 
and he would not tell her why, but put aside 
her questions with some idle excuse that 
could not satisfy her. 

_ The Hartwells were people of property, 
ving in an expensive showy style; and John 
was clerk in a bank, with a very handsome 
mgt b which never sufficed for his wants. 
He had told Anna that his father would 
start them in housekeeping when the time 
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came, and that would be soon enough to 
practise economy. Notwithstanding the in- 
tended connection between the two families, 
their intercourse was limited to occasional 
morning visits. Anna would have liked to 
be more friendly, but she could not accom- 
modate herself to the manners and tastes of 
John’s relatives. His mother had an insatia- 
ble taste for gay society and great people; 
and her life was made a toil of a pleasure in 
the pursuit of high acquaintance, who de- 
spised while they made use of her. His sis- 
ters were both handsome, lively, and accom- 
plished girls, without an idea beyond pres- 
ent amusement. They thought John was quite 
throwing himself away, and were not careful 
to conceal this feeling from Anna, who was 
promenentay hurt by it. The engagement 
ad been formed when she was only eigh- 
teen, on a slight intimacy contracted at Mrs. 
Driver’s Christmas parties, to which she was 
invited because her pianoforte-playing was 
useful; but as Mr. Brooke and uncle Am- 
brose disapproved of it altogether, and the 
Hartwells were far from cordial, its fulfil- 
ment was by general consent deferred for 
three years; every body but the two young 
people themselves hoping that in the long 
interval they would change their minds. 

But full two years had now elapsed, and 
Anna still regarded John as the handsomest, 
gayest, kindest, noblest creature in the whole 
universe. Her love for him was an enthusi- 
asm, and her estimate of his merits a com- 
plete delusion; and between her delusion 
and her enthusiasm, she generally contrived 
to be very happy, as most of us are while 
those pleasant things stay by us, indeed, per- 
ee is all they want to make life Para- 

ise. 

She was full half an hour late when she 
arrived at Mrs. Driver’s nondescript villa at 
Hampstead; cheerful. enough, though she 
had run over in her mind all the plain facts 
above recorded, because her hope was of a 
very tenacious nature, and her faith in John 
so perfect that, notwithstanding adverse 
signs, she chose to think that all was runnin 
smooth with her love, and that the fault o 
her sometimes uneasy heart lay entirely in 
her own weakness. 


Mrs. Driver, however, put a speedy end to 


her visions by sweeping down upon her like 
a whirlwind the moment she entered the 
schoolroom, with a frown on her brow and 

reproof on her fluent lips. “Late again, 
Miss Brooke; look at the clock,” said she, 
pointing to the time-piece on the mantel- 
shelf. It was ten instead of half past nine, 
and Anna naturally supposed it must be for- 
ward ; but Mrs. Driver, who was never con- 
victed of a mistake in her life, and kept every 
thing in her house, clocks not excepted, un- 
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der the most rigid discipline, drew from her 
ocket a large chronometer, and bade Anna 
ook at that, for it was never wrong. Anna 
consulted her own irregular little French 
watch before she would be convinced, and 
then she blushed an apology. 

In the evening, as was generally the case 
when Anna was in haste to get home, her 
pupils kept her answering a hundred trivial 
questions, and then, as it was so late, insisted 
upon her making tea for them in the school- 
room, and having some herself before they 
would let her go. When she was at last 
released, it was growing dusk, and the fields 
had begun to look gray and quiet. She met 
a few people sauntering homewards, or come 
out from the great dizzy city to breathe the 
pure air after a long day’s toil; but she did 
not meet John Hartwell, or uncle Ambrose, 
or Nora. Nora had walked earlier in the 
day, and John Hartwell had never been ; but 
there was a note for her from one of his sis- 
ters inviting her to tea, and asking her to 
take all her new music with her, the next 
day. 

“Te is the music they want, Nora,” said 
Anna gently, with a pang that this opportu- 
nity of seeing John must be lost; so you 
will send Jane’s niece with it in the morning? 
I will write a line of excuse for myself. I 
promised the little Drivers to stay with them 
to-morrow night: they have a child’s party.” 

“ Very well, I'll remember.” : 

Nora was deep in the perusal of a new 
book, and did not observe how pale and dis- 
appointed Anna looked. But Anna Brooke 
was not of the stuff of which heroines are 
made; she did not gloom all night because 
John Hartwell did not come; she simply 
felt grieved in her own mind, and said noth- 
ing about it. She made tea, and sewed at 
Cyril’s shirts; and when uncle Ambrose 
asked her to sing, she sang three or four of 
his favorite English ballads as pleasantly as 
if some one else had been there; only she 
did say to herself rather wofully before she 
fell asleep, “I wish I could see John; it is so 
long since I have seen him.” 


Ill. 


SHE was rewarded the next morning by 
meeting him on her way to Mrs. Driver’s ; 
and he turned to walk part of the way with 
her, saying he had come out early for the 
— Anna felt infinitely revived, and 
ooked up in his face with an innocent joy 
that made her almost beautiful. 

“ You will be at our house to-night, Anna ; 
I made Louy write for you,” said he. “ It is 
only a quiet party—people you know.” 

“Tam very sorry, John; but I have pro- 
mised the Driver children to stay with them. 
I don’t go there any more after Saturday, 
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and I have great news to tell you; you will 
never guess what it is.” 

“ What is it, Anna? You have not vexed 
Mrs. Driver, have you? She is a mischiey. 
ous woman where she takes a dislike.” 

“No; nothing of that kind. It is that 

apa has had a living in Kent presented to 
Gis —debbene ; do you know the place?” 

“Then you will be taken away from Lon 
don. You cannot expect me to rejoice very 
sincerely in that.” 

Anna’s heart bounded, as it always did at 
any the slightest expression of John’s affec- 
tion, and a soft delicate color suffused her 
cheeks. “ We shall not be very far away 
John,” said she. 

“Too far for me to drop in to tea once or 
twice a-week. How many miles is it off? 
ten, twenty, thirty,—how many ?” 

“T cannot say exactly, but it is within a 
ride or drive; it is near Plessy-Regis, if you 
know that place.” 4 

John Hartwell did not know it ; and Anna’s 
news seemed to have discomfitted him no 
little. His countenance was very overcast 
and pre-occupied, and Anna soon perceived it. 

“ What is the matter, John?” she asked, 
watching him gravely. “Has any thing gone 
wrong ?” 

“1 don’t know whether to tell you or not,” 
said he. “If you were like my sister Louy, 
I would in a minute; but you are such a dear, 

eculiar, upright little soul, that you would 
Gs dreadfully shocked, though it is such a 
mere trifle.” 

John’s restless eye and uncertain tone gave 
his words the lie ; and Anna’s heart throbbed 
with a fear that she had never felt before, but 
she put a restraint on herself. 

“ Tell me what it is, at all events; you can 
trust me, John,” said she quietly. 

He looked at her for half a minute without 
making any reply, as if doubtful what to do, 
whether to give or to withhold his confidence ; 
but at last said, “I have got into some money 
difficulties.” 

Anna breathed a sigh of relief. “Is that 
all?” thought she. 

“Tt is not much to speak of, but I dare not 
tell my father; he hates extravagance; and 
certainly this time I have rather overstepped 
the mark,” added John with ill-affected care- 
lessness. ; 

“T would tell him, if I were you. Why 
are you afraid of him?” 

“0, Anna, I wish I could stir you out of 
your apathy. Say something angry and 
savage, but don’t look at me in that meek 
trustful way ; it makes me feel as if I were 
one of the vilest wretches breathing!” cried 
John with vehemence. 

“ What in the world do you mean? I never 
saw you in this way before,” exclaimed Anna. 
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Their eyes met. “Tell me, John, only tell 
me you have not done any thing wrong?” 
she entreated. 

He gnawed his nether lip, and repeated 
her last word twice over: “ Wrong, wrong ; 
isn’t it always wrong not to have any money 
to pay your bills? What do you suspect 
me of?” 

“Nothing, dear John, nothing; but your 
speaking in that wild way startled me.” 

“ Anna, I'll tell you what I've been think~ 
ing of—going to America,” said he suddenly. 

“ America!” echoed Anna in dismay. 
“What can have put that into your head? 
0, John, there is something you won’t tell 
me!” 

“ Louy would go with me in a minute, if I 
asked her; but you are not like Louy.” 

“ My father would never hear of my going 
so far away, John—” 

“ You don’t understand that I want you to 
trust me, and not say a word to any body— 
not to your father, or any of them at home. 
Louy would.” 

“T can’t do that, John, it is impossible ; 
you know I never could,” replied Anna, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“Then the next best thing you can do will 
be to keep a dead silence on what I have said 
to you this morning, or you ruin me.” 

“John, what is it you keep back from 
me; tell me what it is that makes you look 
so wretchedly ill ? ” 

“T have told you; a money difficulty that 
I don’t see my way out of clearly. I think I 
shall tell my father, after all.” 

“OQ yes, John do, and don’t put off; for 
those things always seem to get worse when 
you delay. You have lightened my mind by 
that promise.” 

“I wish I could lighten my own as easily. 
Imust go back now, my dear good child. 
Anna, I wish they had let us marry two years 
ago; you would have kept me straight. I 
never could bear the reproach of thy bonnie 
eyes full of tears.” 

They were standing holding each other’s 
hands, and John looked into Anna’s face with 
a shrinking hesitation quite unintelligible to 
her. - She laid it to the account of his tender 
conscience and his fears of her reproaches— 
as if she ever could or would reproach him. 

“ Good-by, John ; go to your father to-day ; 
promise me again. No; I cannot stay any 
.onger ; I was late yesterday, and I shall be 
late again to-day.” 

“T give you my word, Anna; give me yours 
that not one syllable of what we have been 
talking about shall transpire through you to 
any living soul.” 

\ Anna promised, and bade him not doubt 
er. 


“T only doubt your courage, neither your 
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truth nor your love, Anna,” said he. “I wish 
you could have come to us to-night; I have 
so much to say to you, and there is no time 
now.” 

“T would come if I eould, dear John, but 
Icannot. When shall I see you again; on 
Sunday ?” 

“Yes, and perhaps before. Think about 
my American plan—I am in solemn earnest, 
Anna; if you would consent, I would go to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no, don’t think of it; it is a bad 
scheme altogether. Now, good-by for the last 
time.” 

John let her hand go, and stood looking 
after her for a minute or two, as she almost 
ran to make up for delay; she paused a 
second, and turned her head just before going 
out of sight, and waved her hand slightly. 

For a young man full of health and 
strength, John Hartwell carried a very hag- 
gard countenance, as he returned over the 
fresh fields gnawing his restless lip: it must 
have been a very heavy debt indeed to be 
such a nightmare on his spirits; for it sent’ 
him to his desk that morning as uneasy as 
ever that man could be who, having pledged 
his soul to the devil, sat waiting in misery 
until the bond was forfeit. As for Anna, she 
was disturbed, but happy; for the first thing 
that a woman requires from the man she 
loves is that he should love her; and of this 
she considered John had given great and un- 
deniable proof by his proposition that she 
should deceive every body, trust herself en- 
tirely to him, and go off secretly to America. 
And with regard to his money difficulties, 
what were they? He was too much troubled 
about them, she was sure. He ought not to 
exceed his income, or be extravagant; but if 
he did, it was no irreparable sin. He would 
tell his father, who would lecture him per- 
haps, and then make all straight ; for he was 
arich man, and not illiberal; and he was 
quite devoted to John. Anna had a talent 
for theoretically — life’s hard places ; 
but it was rather beyond her skill to unravel 
the tangle that her lover had made of his. 


IV. 


THE circumstance of Mr. Brooke becom- 
ing rector of Ashburn reconciled the Hart- 
wells to an engagement which they had been 
accustomed to regard as far below the de- 
servings of the only son of their house. “ It 
was not money they cared for so much as 
connection,” as Mrs. Hartwell remarked to 
her confidential friends; and now that 
Anna’s father had been taken by the hand 
by such a noble and powerful patron as Lord 
de Plessy, there was no saying to what emi- 
nence he might rise in his profession—arch- 
deacon, canon, dean, bishop, perhaps! The 
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ambitious lady’s towering imagination quite 
carried her off the feet of her judgment. 

There was in consequence a great family 
gathering at Mr. Hartwell’s house for the 

urpose, as it were, of puulicly adopting the 
orien especially Anna, into their bosoms, 
and of setting the seal of approval on what 
had hitherto only been whispered as a meet 
subject for condolence. John himself pro- 
tested against this demonstration as a piece 
of unnecessary fuss, he would much rather 
have had Anna by herself; but his mother 
insisted on the expediency, the propriety, and 
the absolute obligation they were under to 
receive the other members of her family 
upon their accession of dignity; and she had 
her own way. 

“ When Mr. Brooke was a miserable curate 
it did not matter,” was her remark on the 
occasion; “but now that he is rector of 
Ashburn, we owe it to ourselves to show him 
a certain respect.” 

The invitation, including Uncle Ambrose 
and Cyril, was accordingly sent and accepted, 
though two at least, Nora.and her uncle, 
would gladly have declined; but Anna said 
there was no excuse, and they must go to 
please her; so they went. 

The entertainment had been got up re- 
gardless of expense; partly to impress the 
Brookes with the splendor of the alliance 


they were about to form, and partly to en- 
courage the nascent attentions of @ very rich 
and foolish young man of ostentatious tastes 
to the eldest daughter, Sophia. All the 
Hartwells who were presentable had been 
collected to give force to this friendly demon- 


stration, which, perhaps from the many 
efforts to make it succeed, turned out a de- 
plorable failure. The guests were almost 
strangers to each other, and their component 
elements would no more amalgamate than 
oil and water. Uncle Ambrose describes his 
own feelings afterwards as similar to those he 
experienced at a pantomime, where, notwith- 
standing the glare and glitter, you are con- 
scious that allis sham. Mr. Brooke, while 
listening to his hostess’s vapid and inflated 
speeches, could not help thinking in his be- 
nevolent heart what a very unpleaasnt mother- 
in-law she would be for his dear Anna. The 
aspirant to Sophia was troubled in his mind 
as to the solidity of the silver corner-dishes 
and the enormous epergne; Nora was un- 
comfortable because old Mr. Hartwell pat- 
ronized and my-deared her; John was think- 
ing about that bill that was coming due so 
soon; and Anna was restless because John 
looked gloomy: nobody was thoroughly 
happy except Cyril; for the world had not 
begun to dash his feast with wormwood yet, 
and he found every thing toothsome and de- 
licious. Above all, Mrs. Hartwell was trou- 
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bled, and her trouble was twofold: in the 
first place, she had indiscreetly boasted to 
her sister-in-law that very morning that Ash. 
burn was worth a thousand a-year, and at 
every turn of the conversation she dreaded an 
exposure; and in the second, the faithful 
Thomas of the establishment had found 
means to exhilerate himself so successfully, 
that he was constantly coming into collision 
with Mrs. Arthur Hartwell’s man, and drop- 
ping plates short of the table, besides other 
and minor delinquencies. The expression of 
superiority and lofty scorn on Mrs. Arthur's 
plump countenance was gall and wormwood 
to the giver of the feast; and it was felt a 
relief when the ignominious failure ended, 
and the ladies adjourned to the drawing. 
room. 

But matters were not much mended there, 
It was one of those grandly furnished apart. 
ments for which money had done every 
thing, and en taste nothing. The satin- 
damask had been denuded of its chintz 
covers, as also had the ornamental pieces of 
tapestry-work; but the worsted-parrot 
screen, and the Great Mogul on horseback, 
and silk canvas screen, and the roses and 
poppies blushing all over downy cushions 
and Elizabethan chairs, were all old ac 
quaintances ; nobody could make conversation 
about them. The annuals on the round table 
had run to seed long ago, and no new ones 
appeared ; even Anna, rare guest as she was 
in that state-room, knew every one of the 
round-eyed gazeiles and lights of the harem 
therein depicted perfectly well by sight. 

The younger members of the company had 
from the beginning of the evening, accord- 
ing to sex, conceived a violent indignation 
and jealousy against Nora for looking so 
proud and so perfectly beautiful; so that 
while she retired alone into a sofa-corner, 
Sophia Hartwell and her: cousins formed a 
party in the bow-window for the purpose of 
criticizing the make and simple materials of 
her white muslin dress. Louy, the youngest 
daughter, and John’s favorite sister, took por 
session of Anna, and carried her off to the 
piano; where, with a running accompaniment 
of music to drown their voices, they talked of 
John without pause. Meanwhile, master 
Cyril, who had been ordered up-stairs by his 
father, was enlightening the insidious Mrs. 
Arthur Hartwell with regard to Ashburn in 
a manner which caused the hostess to desig- 
nate him, in her own mind, “a shameless 
boy;” meaning thereby, that he was so in- 
sensible to the world’s good opinion as abso 
lutely not to endeavor to make himself or 
his family appear any greater or more im- 
ag than they really were. And poor 

Irs. Hartwell herself,—being obliged to sit, 
and be silently civil to a deaf great-aunt of 
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her husband’s, who had a great deal of money 
to leave to somebody,—was reduced to con- 
sole herself for her sister-in-law’s trium- 

hant aspect at her nag er by recollect- 
ing that she had once eard her daintily 
described by a connoisseur in feminine beauty 
as “ a fillet of veal on castors.” 

“And have you been down to Ashburn 
yet, Mr. Cyril?” inquired that fair and 
plump person in her sweetest company-voice. 
Cyril was in jackets still, and being, like all 
young male animals, peculiarly open to the 
flattery of being addressed as a man of ma- 
ture years, he suffered himself to be drawn 
out quite to her satisfaction. 

“No; but we all go down there next 
week.” 

“ You must be very glad. What achange it 
will be for all of you! I suppose the house 
and grounds are very beautiful, are they not ?” 

“ Anna says it is a queer old house, almost 
buried in creepers, but very comfortable ; 
and there is an orchard and a flower-garden.” 

“Indeed! No more than that? I under- 
stood that it was quite a mansion, environed 
with parklike grousds.” Mrs. Arthur ele- 
vated her voice that her mortified sister-in- 
law might hear her. “ With his splendid in- 
come of a thousand a-year from the living, it 
surprises me that the late rector did not 
build a more suitable residence.” 

“But Ashburn is not worth a thousand a- 
year, or any thing like it; itis three hun- 
dred and fifty at most, papa says.” 

“Ah! then I have been altogether misled 
by my informant,” cried Mrs. Arthur, darting 
a malicious glance at her sister-in-law, who 
pretended not to see her. “ And is it easily 
attainable, Mr. Cyril? How do you go 
down ?” 

“My father has bought Mr. Reeves’s 
chaise-cart and the pony, Josy—I dare say 
you have seen him drive into town in it many 
a time. We go in that; for it holds four 
comfortably, and I pack in anywhere. And 
he has hired old Thomas too, for we could 
not do without a man-servant in the coun- 
try; you know that is impossible where there 
is a garden to attend to.” 

At the mention of this magnificent acqui- 
sition, Mrs. Arthur could not forbear an in- 
dulgent smile. The chaise-cart was just 
such a rattle-trap as Noah might have driven 
his wife to the ark in, had they been person- 
ally like their straight-skirted representatives 
in the children’s boxes of Dutch toys; and 


Josy and Thomas were in perfect keeping with 
It. 


“T have known Josey many, many years, 
and his master also,” she said affably. “You 
will be quite out of the world. Do your sis- 
ters like the prospect of ruralizing so com- 
pletely ? ” 

THIRD SEBIES. 
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“Yes: we all think it will be a glorious 
change. Nora does, I know. Nora, don’t 
you revel in the idea of Ashburn ?” 

Young Nora came out of a profound 
reverie, which almost portended sleep, to ask 
what her brother said; and leaving her sofa- 
corner, stood before Mrs. Arthur fair and 
shapely and pure as a lily. 

“Ah, my dear, you were not born to blush 
unseen,” said that lady warmly, admiring in 
spite of herself the perfect grace of the 
young girl; “ you were never meant to waste 
your sweetness on the desert air.” 

“ Ashburn is not a desert, but, on the con- 
trary, a very beautiful and fruitful. place,” re- 
plied Nora coldly. 

“Tt is your modesty, my love, which will 
not allow you to understand a pretty speech.’ 
said Mrs. Archer significantly; “and that 
modesty becomes you as the blush becomes 
your cheek. I am no flatterer: I only in- 
tended to say, that it is a pity to bury so 
much beauty in the country, where you can 
have no society. We shall be happy to wel- 
come you at our house sometimes, when our 
families are connected. I always like to give 
what pleasure I can to young people in the 
way of parties.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Arthur, you are very 
kind,” returned Nora,,with a bend of her 
stately head. 

“My sister does not understand the fine 
art of party-giving; it is quite an art, my 
dear. If you look round, you will see every 
body is weary; it is always so where the 
hostess is without tact,” - 

Nora had just eaten of Mrs. Hartwell’s 
bread and salt, and had much too fine a sense 
of the sacredness of hospitality to join in or 
respond to this sneer; so Mrs. Arthur re- 
turned to the theme of Ashburn. 

“Ts Ashburn in a good neighborhood ? 
Are there many nice sociable families about ? ” 
ske inquired. 

“T cannot tell you, Mrs. Arthur, indeed. 
There is Lord de Plessy’s house three miles 
off; but we don’t know any body else, even 
by name.” 

“You can hardly count the De Plessy’s as 
neighbors, my love. People of that class 
are so very exclusive; they live quite in a set 
of their own.” 

“Do they? Well, I know nothing about 
them, except that papa has to thank Lord de 
Plessy for the living; he must be a good 
man.” 

“T did not wish to insinuate that your 
beauty would not embellish any, the very 
highest, society, my dear—pray don’t misun- 
derstand me. And as for Sie good, those 
people, they have nothing else to do, and it 
would be a scandal if they were not. Th 
have no temptations to resist like poor folks ; 
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if they wish for any indulgence, they have 
money enough to buy it. Yes, it may be 
truly said, they walk through life on velvet.” 

“Speak low, nobody must hear,” Louy 
Hartwell was saying at the piano to Anna 
Brooke, who listened painfully. “If you 
will go with him, I will go too; I have prom- 
ised him. I would sell myself for John; and 
so would you, if you love him. It is not a 
long voyage, and we should be three. Whis- 
per; will you go?” 

“T cannot do anything without my father’s 
knowledge,” replied Anna, her breathless 
voice startling her by its distinctness. 

“Hush, my mother is looking this way; 
come to the other side. John will be in a 

reat rage, I warn you. Why won’t you go? 

’d travel to the world’s end on a pack-saddle 
with any one I loved, if need were. If you 
look so pale, they will ask what is the matter. 
Sing this duet with me.” 

“Why does he want to go to America at 
all? I can’t understand it. Will you tell me, 
Louy?” persisted Anna toneed of begin- 
ning. 
hi How should I know more than yourself? 
I take John on trust; you know what a noble 
high-spirited creature he is, ahd how strictly 
my father keeps him with regard to money 
—that may have something to do with it.” 

“ When he first named his difficulties and 
his American plan to me, he promised to tell 
his father, “_ get him to settle his debts; 
and afterwards, at our house, he told me he 
had done so, and that all was right for the 
present. I thought he had given up the 
scheme of going abroad.” 

“ But he has not. And as for asking my 
father to pay his debts, I am sure he dare not 
do it; and if he did, it would be of no avail. 
Will you begin to sing? here is aunt Arthur 
come to know what we are caballing about. 
Does she not look as if she had been mod- 
elled in a cheese-press ? ” 

Louisa Hartwell was a handsome, dashing, 
reckless girl, with a most glorious complex- 
ion and large dark eyes; but she lacked 
principle, refinement, and delicacy: good 
training might have developed her into a fine 
character; but as it was, her devotion to 
John and her unselfishness were the only 
decided traits she had. She broke into a 
merry song withe.t an effort, and Anna 
feebly seconded | ¢; while Mrs. Arthur 
drew near, observing that Miss Brooke ap- 
peared to have taken cold, as she did not 
seem in such good voice as usual. Anna 
exerted herself and sang the next verse 
better, fearing to draw attention to herself 
by betraying any excitement. 

“Did I not hear one of you young things 
——s about America?” asked Mrs. Ar- 

ur insinuatingly. 
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“Ono, aunt; we were talking about Anna's 
new music and this Ashburn,” replied her 
neice carelessly. 

Mrs. Arthur looked as if she did not be- 
lieve her, but said she supposed she must 
have been mistaken, but she certainly fancied 
she heard the words, “ American plan ;” per. 
haps somebody else in the room had used 
them, and her ear had been deceived as to 
where the sound came from. So she went 
round to each scattered group, and asked 
every body who it was that had been talkin 
about going to America, and nobody ool 
tell her. 

“Aunt Arthur’s suspicions are roused, 
Anna, and she is a veritable lynx. If she 
imagines a mystery, she never rests till she 
has made it all out,” whispered Louy, bend- 
ing over the piano to reach another piece of 
music. “Be on your guard when John 
comes in. Here he is.” 

John made his way up to the piano imme 
diately, and spoke softly to his sister. He 
looked flushed, as if he had taken too much 
wine; and his eye restlessly sought to catch 
Anna’s, who had seated herself at a little 
distance, and was intently examining a song 
she knew by heart. - 

“Well, Louy, have you talked her over?” 
he asked in an undertone. 

“No; but if you persevere, I think she 
will give way. She is half frightened now, 
so be careful, and try what you can make of 
her yourself while she is in a soft mood.” 

“ What does she say?” : 

“Nothing but what she has said before: 
she is not worth you, John, the timid pale 
thing. Beware of aunt Arthur; she suspects 
something.” 

John took up a song and went across with 
it to Anna, as if to ask her to sing it; but he 
employed his persuasive powers to a very 
different purpose. 

“Have you made up your mind, my dar- 
ling Anna? Has Louy’s eloquence prevailed? 
I shall be jealous of her if it has,” said he. 

“T want to ask you a question, John; why 
must we steal out of England as if we were 
thieves?” 

John winced at the last word, but said 
with some triumph, “Then you will go, 
Anna; you have consented.” 

“ With my father’s knowledge, I would go 
with you any where, John,—to America or 
to the moon.” 

“ Hush, child, not so loud! You must not 
mention it to any body; I should never get 
away if you did; my mother would not hear 
of it.” 

“You have given me no sufficient reason 
yet for such a wild prank as it seems,” said 
Anna, looking steadily in his face. 

“Love ought not to ask so many, reasons, 
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Cannot you trust me, Anna? Should I ever 
seek to mislead you when I love you above 
all the world ? i want my exile to be com- 
fortable. You don’t know what I risk every 
hour I stay in England, and I only stay for 
you.” 

* “Don’t play with my fears, John, pray 
don’t! Trust me; tell me wh} you so ear- 
nestly desire to go, and why you must go 
secretly.” 

“But the why is what I cannot tell you 
yet; I choose to make it the test of your 
faith in me. Louy consented the moment I 
asked her: -shke is a brave soul; I wish you 
were more like her in that. I shall begin to 
doubt soon whether you love me at all, if 
you go on hesitating.” 

This‘ threat had not much effect on Anna, 
for she knew it was but a threat; and as she 
began to pluck a flower to agen and to 
scatter it petal by petal on the carpet, she 
could not help thinking he showed very little 
faith in her in withholding what was so vitally 
important to both. 

“Are you trying Margaret's charm, ‘ Loveth 
he, loveth he not’?” asked Louy aloud; 
then she added softly, “ Aunt Authur has 
her eye upon you.” 

“John, for the last time, let me tell my 
father,” said Anna, with pale resolution in 
her face. “Leave home clandestinely I 
never will. My father trusts me, and I will 
not deceive him. Give me leave to speak.” 

“No; I thought you loved me better than 
I see you do.” 

Mrs. Arthur had sidled up to her niece at 
the piano, “Those two,” said she, “ seem to 
be tasting some of the bitter-sweet of court- 
ship—a lover’s quarrel.” 

“ Soit seems; Anna is often rather touchy. 
John wants her to sing, and she won’t. O 
yet here she comes. Have you prevailed at 
ast, John ?” 

“She will sing her own song, but not 
mine; she is perverse to-night,” replied John 
with ill-assumed carelessness. 

Mrs. Arthur stood to listen to the music, 
apparently delighted, softly beating time with 
one fat hand upon the other till the song was 
done; then she made conversation about it, 
—its melody, its sweetness, the graceful and 
airy flow of the verse, and, above all, its 
sense. “I dote on sense,” said she, panting 
to deliver herself of something brilliant,—«I 
dote on sense in a song, it is so uncommon.” 

Louy laughed. “Since when have you 
ae musical critic, aunt Arthur?” asked 
she, 

“Since I heard you sing ‘ Love amongst 
the Roses,’ my dear. Sense should never be 
subordinate to sound, you know.” 

“But many people of taste say that when 
the words are strikine the attention is drawn 
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tion.” 

“T have heard very good poetry turned 
into nonsense-verses by the reiterating of 
some particular word or words. Perhaps 
you are right, and the song is of no conse- 
quence if the tune be pretty. Some girls 
nowadays don’t articulate at all; they might 
as well be practising a scale.” 

“You are not angry with me, dear John,” 
whispered Anna aside. 

“Did you say any thing, Miss Brooke ? 
O, it was to my nephew; I beg pardon, I 
thought you spoke to me. Will you sing 
again ?” 

“Louy will; I want Anna myself,” said 
John; and he drew her away to the table 
where the old annuals were. 

But Louy, who observed that her aunt was 
on the watch, thought she could keep off her 
attention from the lovers better by a little. 
conversation, and she began to ask if she had 
made any of the beautiful new feather screens. 
Mrs. Arthur had not, but she wished to hear 
how they were done. 

“You must get a circle of cardboard, and 
cover it over with peacock’s feathers, or any 
bright ones you can procure ; and then, for e 
fringe to finish it, you must have those long, 
downy, white feathers from under the turkey’s 
wings—You are not listening.” 

“My dear Louisa, I am sure the quarrel 
between those two is something more than 
ordinary,” said Mrs. Arthur keenly. 

“I suppose they will make it up again; it 
is no business of ours. Did you never 
squabble with uncle Arthur ?” 

“It is so long ago I really cannot remem- 
ber, my dear. We were like other young 
people, no doubt.” 

Louy smiled sarcastically, and thought her 
aunt had avery short memory. “Come into 
the boudoir and I'll show you some of the 
screens,” said she, by way of releasing John 
and Anna from her surveillance; “they are 
easy to make and very elegant. I have made 
Anna a pair to take to Ashburn.” 

Mrs. Arthur allowed herself to be removed 
with great reluctance. When she scented a 
mystery, slie loved to hunt it down as keenly 
asa hound on the trail of a fox. Her dis- 
position was essentially one of research; 
and if she had been a great lady, she would 
have been an intrigante from pure love of 
mischief and deception. 

“TI am disappointed, Anna,” said John in 
an injured way; “I am disappointed, that’s 
all. I fancied you loved me, and you don’t; 
you love yourself and your stiff old-fashioned 
prejudices better far than me.” 

Iuma drew herself up rather proudly. 
“You have no right to say that, John; it is 
not true,” said she, with a quivering lip. 
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Uncle Ambrose and Nora had been watch- 
ing the time-piece ever since coffee was 
handed round, and now thought it time to go. 
Nora went up to her sister. “Are you ready 
to go, Anna? we are all so tired,” said she. 

“In a minute, Nora. John, say you will 
give up your wild scheme, and stay quietly at 
home. You make me wretched.” 

He looked at the floor as he answered, “I 
will if I can,—does that content you?—but I 
may not be able.” 

“And you are not angry with me—not 
really angry, John?” 

“I have not done with you yet; and if I 
go off alone, remember I gave you the chance 
of going with me.” 

Anna’s smile came back. “J’ll remember, 
John, and not blame you. See, they are 
oone hands, and papa is waiting. Good- 

y.” 

John would go and put on her cloak, to 
have the*opportunity of whispering a few 
more persuasive words at the soft moment of 
parting; but Anna was invincible. Her 


feelings were strong, but her principles were 
stronger. 
last. 

Mr. Brooke and uncle Ambrose confided to 
each other that night that they liked the 
prospect of the marriage less than ever. 


Her first answer was also her 


V 


Ir was on one of the bright golden days of 
mid-September that the Brookes took pos- 
session of Ashburn Rectory. They left Lon- 
don as early as seven o’clock in the morning; 
for though they had not more than twenty 
miles to go, there was a long day’s work be- 
fore them in arranging the furniture and 
putting things in order. They were pretty 
closely packed in the chaise-cart; Mr. Brooke 
being on the front seat to drive, with uncle 
Ambrose beside him, and Cyril between them, 
aud the two girls behind. Old Jane and her 
niece had gone the night before, and Thomas 
was to follow later in the day with the new 
cart, their luggage, and other matters. ‘They 
were all in the most exuberant spirits at the 
prospect of the change in their circumstances 
from the ill-paid London curacy to the good 
living of Ashburn. Every feature of the 
eountry they passed through, every object on 
the road, was invested with a novel and 
peculiar interest. There had been a heavy 
dew the night before, which the sun had not yet 
dried up; and uncle Ambrose, who always 
had an eye for Nature, bade the children ob- 
serve how it sparkled on the outstretched 
bramble-sprays, where the white blossoms 
mingled with the unripe purpling fruit, and 
how it was like fine silver tracery over the 
broad fans of fern in the hedge-rows. And 
Cyril found out that some of the farmers had 
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been lading wheat because many long straws 
were left clinging to the rose-briars at the 
sides of the lane; and also that there would 
be fine nutting this year from the abundant 
light green clusters amongst the hazel-bushes, 
Then Mr. Brooke opined from the close ranks 
of stooks in the harvest-fields that corn would 
be cheaper this winter than it was last, and 
so the poor would not suffer so much ; and 
Nora showed her sister the scarlet clusters of 
mountain-ash berries, as a sign that the 
summer was past in the thick woods and 
autumn already come. 

It was cold at starting; but by nine o’clock 
the sun had gathered a pleasant warmth, 
At first also the country was level and un- 
interesting; but ten miles on their way the 
land began to rise and fall in gentle hills. 
There was much wood, and from time to 
time glimpses of the little river Darrent, 
which goes down to the sea at Whitmouth, 
diversifying by its many windings the rich 
meadow and corn lands; and as the harvest 
was half-gathered, there were on that Sep- 
tember morning the busy groups of gleaners 
in the stubble, and the laden wains’ going 
heavily to the rick-yards at the farms with 
their golden store. Over the cottage-walls 
and in the orcharas hung a bounteous crop 
of fruit: plums, purple and amber; apples, 
mellow and red; pears, golden and green. 
It is the richest time of all the year, and the 
most beautiful, this ripe September ; and the 
picture-scenes that Nature gave them at every 
turn of their way were living poems for 
memory to treasure long. 

Cyril yong was in a state of excite- 
ment; all boys love the country. Uncle 
Ambrose offered the girls the reversion of 
him many times, he was so insufferably rest- 
less in his cramped position ; he counted off 
the milestones every time they passed one, 
and appealed to those behind more than once 
to know if the same number had not been 
marked on two successive ones. When the 
tall-chimneys of Plessy-Regis appeared above 
the woods half a mile away, he uttered a 
loud whoop of delight ; and in leaning across 
uncle Ambrose to get a better view, he fairly 
overbalanced himself, and tumbled out of the 
chaise-cart altogether. As he was unhurt, 
his father bade him shake the dust from his 
jacket, and walk up the hill they were coming 
to; so when they came to the foot of it, 
Anna and Nora got out too, to make Josy’s 
burden lighter. Anna was soon left behind 
by the swifter-footed young ones; and when 
she overtook them on the brow of the hill, 
they were standing to gaze in wonder and 
admiration at Plessy-Regis. 

It was indeed, at first sight especially, a 
very fine and imposing mansion. It faeed 
the high road, and did not stand back from 
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it more than a hundred and fifty yards, 
which space was laid out in successive ter- 
races, planted with clumps of shrubs and 
flowers. The house was of red brick, coined 
and ornamented with stone of a very remark- 
able whiteness ; carved festoons and pendants 
of flowers, little plump denuded figures, 
vases, cornices, and decorated pilasters, liter- 
ally mosaiced the front; and long lines of 
windows, mathematically exact in point of 
size and position, added still more to the 
stiffness and precision of the general effect. 
Each terrace was divided from the one next 
below it by richly carved balustrades of stone, 
on the cornice of which stood at intervals 
draped figures bearing vases wherein grew 
bright-hued flowers, many of whose sprays 
trailed over and wreathed themselves coronal- 
wise about the heads of the statues. On the 
first flight of steps a magnificent peacock 
was sunning his plumage, while on tue upper 
terrace paced to and fro a party of gaily 
dressed ladies. One of them, a tall person 
in a shining silk dress and a black hat with 
scarlet feathers, came down and fed the bird 
out of her hand. It was, remarked Nora, 
like a scene out of some old book of ballads 
and romances. 

“That is Lady Frances Egerton, Lord de 
Plessy’s daughter,” remarked Mr. Brooke. 
“She was at church last Sunday. You will 
remember her name as that of a celebrated 
toast and beauty twenty years ago, brother 
Ambrose.” pees then, in the fervency of his 
gratitude, after all were safely packed if the 
chaise once more, he ary say the pane- 
gyric of the noble family of De Plessy, until 
Cyril interrupted him to say it was only two 
miles to Ashburn now, and he believed he 
could see the church-tower already above the 
trees. Then a clock struck eleven; and an 
argument as to where the clock could be— 
whether over the great gatewey at Plessy- 
Regis or at Ashbuyn Church—carried them 
a mile farther; and during the last mile, 
they were all too much occupied in looking 
out for the first glimpse of the new home to 
talk at all, until finally they came upon it 
like a surprise, nestled in a hollow, and 
hidden from the road by a double line of 
noble chestnut-trees. 

Mr. Brooke laughed at the young ones’ 
exclamations. There was the church, a low 
antiquated building, buried in ivy, and having 
neither tower nor spire; and a stone’s-throw 
away was the rectory itself,a gray pebble- 
dashed house, with two steep gables, and a 
little porch covered with a roge-tree in luxu- 
riant bloom. Some tall sunflowers and holly- 
hocks looked over the wall, and the garden 
was one dazzling blaze of geraniums, carna- 
tions, pansies, China asters, verbenas, nastur- 
tiums, and dahlias. Framed in this gay 
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margin, were old Jane’s homely figure and 

cheerful face. She came forward and held 

Josy’s head while they all got out of the 

Sennen and then Cyril cried in great 
ee, 

. ‘“ Here we are at last, Jenny!” 

“Yes,” said she; “and isn’t it a Paradise 
to look at?” 

It was as pretty a place as eye could desire 
to see; and they were all delighted. 

“ What beautiful flowers!” exclaimed Nora. 

“ And there is arookery behind the house,” 
said Cyril. 

“And the church is conveniently near,” 
added the head of the family. 

“And what a fine expanse of country to 
look down upon!” observed uncle Ambrose. 

“ And not quite out of the reach of Lon- 
don either,” concluded Anna, whose thoughts 
had run upon John ever since they started. 

There was some feature about the place 
that pleased them every one; and having 
looked approvingly at the outside, they al 
went in, tall uncle Ambrose being obliged to 
bend his head, the doorway was so low. 
Quaint old-fashioned little rooms they were 
when they saw them, and always either up or 
down a step, but with immense capabilities 
of comfort too. 

“This must be my father’s study, for it 
looks only into the garden,” said Nora, who 
generally ed the first word in every arrange- 
ment; “and for our sitting-room we must 
have that with the bay-window, that we ma 
see the people passing on the road throug 
the opening amongst the evergreens. And 
for uncle Ambrose we must find a room up- 
stairs, because he loves a fine look-out over 
the country. 0, it will be a very happy place, 
papa!” 

Mr. Brooke gave her a kiss for weleome, 
and then went out to see to Josy’s comfort in 
the stable after his journey; while the rest 
of the family began to make their cosy ar- 
rangements in their new abode. By night- 
fall things were in partial order, and they all 
felt at home in Ashburn Rectory. 


V1. 


“WE carry home about with us wherever - 
we go,” said Mr. Brooke with a sigh of placid 
contentment, as they all gathered round the 
tea-table at dusk after the day’s labors were 
over; “even Anna’s work-basket and uncle 
Ambrose’s big book have come into play al- — 
ready. Could you not give them both holiday 
for to-night, good folks ? ” 

Uncle Ambrose immediately closed the 
great volume on his knee, and deposited it 
on the floor beside his chair, ready to take up 
at any auspicious moment. But Nora crept 
softly round and stole it away; so that when 
he put his hand down mechanically to feel if 
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it were safe, his hankering fingers always 
missed it, though, in his absence of mind, he 
did not discover that it was really gone until 
Nora confessed her theft. Anna restored her 
work-basket to its shelf on the what-not; 
and then every body looked as if they were 
set in for a thoroughly idle, cosy, comfortable, 
conversational evening. 

If it had not been for the flowers that Nora 
had arranged about the room in every avail- 
able vase, they might almost have imagined 
themselves back again in the parlor of the 
dull house in London; there were the same 
faces grouped about the fireside, the same 
pictures on the walls, and the same pretty 
simple furniture for use. Every thing had 


been made to take the same position too, 
from the lost mother’s portrait over the piano 
to Nora’s little wicker chair at her father’s 
elbow. They had changed as little as might 
b 


e. 

Perhaps the greatest alteration was percep- 
tible in Mr. Brooke’s own face and expres- 
sion. His mind being released from its bur- 
den of paltry difficulties, his children’s pleas- 
ant faces shining around him, and a bountiful 
future assured to them, he looked as cheerful 
as the youngest there. He was naturally of 
a most genial and loving disposition, ready 
“to take the goods the gods provide,” and to 
enjoy them thoroughly. During the last 
month his fine countenance had recovered the 
tint of health, his mouth had lost jts down- 
ward curve of perpetual thought, and his 
clear dark eyes their look of fevered earnest- 
ness; and as he sat in his easy-chair, with his 
noble head resting indolently against the 
cushions, the change from the lean, over- 
wrought, depressed, and harassed man of only 
a few weeks ago was striking indeed. His 
brother remarked it. 

“ You will be quite a boy again presently, 
Philip; you look a dozen years younger al- 
ready,” said he. And the other laughed, 
and answered that he believed he should, 
only give him time. 

“ And you must begin to grow backwards 
too, and give up saying, ‘I remember once,’” 
interposed Nora, whose privilege it was to 

-remark on every body’s peculiarities without 
offence ; and this was uncle Ambrose’s,—al- 
ways drawing on his memory of things that 
had happened years back for conversation, as 
if he were already declining into narrative 
old age. His character was a curious com- 
pound of wisdom, simplicity, and a childlike 
offensive vanity. He had still a fine per- 
son, and had been in his younger days a re- 
markably elegant and handsome man; and 
though rough work and exposure to the wear 
and tear of an unhealthy climate first, and 
much study and hard thinking since, had 
sharpened his features and turned his black 
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hair harsh iron-gray, a more thoroughly sol- 
dierly face and figure are rarely seen than his, 
When his fighting days were over, he had 
taken a studious turn, and now lived so much 
amongst his books that he had few contem- 
porary experiences to tell. In spite, there. 
fore, of Nora’s warning uplifted finger, when 
he began to speak again, it was with his usual 
preface. 

“TI remember, Philip, when we were lads, 
my father’s going to take possession of Live- 
say, and how all the people poured in upon 
us to make visits before my mother had got 
things put in order. She was standing on 
the library-steps, helping to put up the draw- 
ing-room curtains, when old Lady Courtly 
was announced ; and I was holding the ham- 
mer and nails.” 

“ And I suppose Ashburn will call upon us 
as soon as the news of our arrival is known, 
I hope there will be some nice people,” said 
Nora. 

“ Who are nice people, my lady fair’? Peo 
»le who never say or do any thing remarka- 

le? Are we nice people?” asked uncle 
Ambrose, who often tilted playfully at his 
niece in return for her critical observations on 
himself. 

Nora told him tartly that he did not come 
under his own description, whatever they 
might do, and that nice people were more 
rare than any other race or species. “ Nice 
people,” continued she, proceeding to a defi- 
nition, “ are nice. They are sociable, but not 
intrusive ; cordial, but not familiar. They 
give little parties without fuss or ostentation, 
and everybody enjoys them. They are not 
perpetually struggiing to be finer and grander 
than their neighbors, and can bear to be 
eclipsed without showing spite and ill-nature. 
And lastly they are never censorious.” 

“ Then I trust there are no unmarried gen- 
tlewomen at Ashburn,” returned uncle Am- 
brose, with his fine ironical smile. 

“But there are several,” said his brother 
quietly. “Thereis Miss Marvis, who lives in 
a little white cottage twenty yards beyond 
the church; and Miss Scruple, in the square 
stone house with a portico at the entrance of 
the village; besides others to whom I was 
not introduced. And they are at the most 
dangerous age for you,—verging on forty; 
while, viewed from some points, Miss Marvis 
has the air of sixteen. They are delightful 
women, and of immense importance in the 
village.” 

Uncle Ambrose put on a face of whimsical 
alarm. “Nora,” said he imploringly, “ if 
either of these ladies should allude in a 
gentle insinuating manner to my bachelor 
estate,—which they are sure to do at the first 
visit,—will you mention that I am engaged to 
a very charming person in Scotland ? ” 
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“O uncle Ambrose, you vain man! You 
ect to be fallen in love with,do you? I 
will give it out that you have come to Ash- 
burn in search of a wife. But who would 
have you, with these venerable gray locks ?” 
cried Nora mischievously. 

“You doubt my fascinations. I remember 
the time when I was the object of anxious 
competition amongst five maiden ladies and 
three widows ; and one of the former invested 
me so closely, that Iran from the place in 
the night and went to London. For months 
I dreaded that she would either follow me or 
bring an action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage; but she contented herself instead by 
sending showers of sentimental and declama- 
tory letters, in one of which she styled her- 
self an ‘ ever-gushing fount of tears.’ ” 

“Uncle Ambrose, are you not romancing 
just the least bit in the world ?” 

“No. Philip,I appeal to you. Have I 
not had to stand several active sieges, and 
been many times almost taken either by 
stratagem or assault? Remember the Win- 
terlys, the Lastopes, Agatha Trotter, and 
Phillipa Bluette, besides others, too many to 
name.” 

“They are old flames of your uncle’s, 
Nora, every one; he is no vain boaster. But 
who was the letter-writing lady, brother 
Ambrose ? ” 

“ The letter-writing lady was Olivia Graves, 
that dismal poetess. You must recollect her, 
Philip?” 

“Certainly I do; and I think Nora, for her 
lack of faith in your veracious statements, 
ought to be set down to learn by heart some 
of Olivia’s verses. But still, Ambrose, with 
regard to that lady, does not your vanity 
stretch a point or two? Don’t you think she 
may have written those letters to exhibit her 
fine epistolary style? H»s she not had some 
very like them printed in her story of The 
Zapless Lovers?” 

“T will compare the two sets, and Nora 
shall help me, by way of taking a lesson 
when her day comes to begin paying her 
addresses.” 

“Uncle Ambrose, how dare you? Do you 
think I would ever write a love-letter to any 
body? Iam not one of the ever-gushing 
sisterhood. You will not get your second 
cup of tea until you make humble apology 
for that very rude insinuation. Shall he 
papa?” 

“No, I don’t think he merits it at all. 
Listen! What is that?” 

It was the prolonged and dismal hoot of 
an owl very near the house; and at the 
—_ uncle Ambrose covered his ears, and 
cried : 

“T was sure of it directly I saw that hol- 
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low trunk by the churchyard gate. It is ex- 
actly like one that [remember in the orchard 
when we were boys at home; and in it lived 
the most melancholy of white owls that used 
to frighten me horribly at night. Philip, cut 
down that haunt of owls, if I am to live in 
peace at Ashburn. I don’t know which I 

read most, the owls or the single gentle- 
women.” 

Cyril pricked up his inquisitive ears. — 

“ Why did you not have that white owl 
killed and stuffed, uncle Ambrose ?” asked he. 

“T could not, my boy, because, in the first 
place, though its hootings made night. hide- 
ous, nobody ever saw it that I heard of; so 
to its other vices was added a ghostly mys- 
tery. I tried to bribe our odd man to destro 
it; but he refused, from benevolent princi- 

les to the animal creation; though the said 
Sadeolent principles did not restrain him 
from snaring hares and rabbits where he had 
no right.” Old Jane came in to take away 
the tea-things. “O, Jenny, Ashburn is not 
all Paradise,” said he addressing her ; “ there 
could surely be no owls in Eden.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I don’t know; you'll be more 
likely to tell than me,” respectfully answered 
Jane, collecting the cups and plates. 

“Uncle Ambrose has not had his second 
cup, Jenny,” interposed Nora. “Are you 
going to apologize before it gets cold ?” 

“No; youare too tyranical. There is the 
owl again! Jenny, would you oblige me by 
taking a broom, and putting it down into the 
hollow of that tree-stump by the gate into 
the churchyard. Push it well down, Jenny.” 

“Yes, sir, directly I have taken out the 
tea-things. But if I can’t reach, Mr. Am- 
brose, what will I do” asked the literal 
Jenny. 

Here the owl commenced a long cadence 
of hoots, as if bitterly protesting against the 
threatened invasion of his rights, which made 
uncle Ambrose try to cower out of hearing. 

“Ts it possible that any Christian gentle- 
man can have lived and continued sane within 
earshot of such a dissonant nightly solo?” 
exclaimed he. “ Jenny, take a kitchen-chair, 
take the study-steps, get on the wall, climb 
* the tree,—do any thing for the extinction 
of that unearthly bird. Go quickly; it will 
begin.again directly. There it goes.” 

Nora laughed at his excitement. 

“ Are you really and truly afraid of owls?” 
asked she, as Jenny bustled out on her mis- 
sion, preceded by Cyril. 

“T have my fancies, like wiser folks. I re- 
member once meeting with a very clever man 
who would not stay in a room where there 
was a wasp, and another who had the same 
objection to cats. My aversion is an owl; 
yours is what?” 
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“ Puppies, bibedal and quadrupedal. Are 
those words in the dictionary, uncle Ambrose ? 
Listen ; the combat has begun.” 

Another dismal and angry hoot sounded 
close overhead, as if the poor bird, dislodged 
from its hole in the tree, had taken refuge in 
the thick ivy that covered the roof and chim- 
neys of the house; and presently Cyril came 
running in to proclaim that such was the 
case. 

“Then you will be sweetly serenaded to- 
night, uncle Ambrose,” cried Nora. “ You 
shall have your tea to support you under it.” 

“Not that cup, mischievous elf; there is 
no comfort in it; it is quite cold. Anna give 
me another.” 

While he was gently sipping it, the owl 
began again; so Re put down his cup in 
despair. 

“My appetite is gone. Give me my book, 
Nora,” said he. “ Philip would it be very 
wrong to swear at that bird? Hark to it, 
triumphing in my misery!” 

He rose in haste, strode to the window, 
threw it wide open, and hurled upwards sev- 
eral brief but vehement sentences at the de- 
fiant owl. 

“T have sworn at it in seven languages, 
and it only mocks me,” added he gloomily. 

“T trust no learned and respectable char- 
acters are passing on the high-road Ambrose. 
Sit down, man, and bear it,” said his bro- 
ther, who could not forbear a smile. “ If 
you were an ignorant or superstitious man, I 
should think you took that owl’s visit as a 
bad omen.” 

“Perhaps I do; but it is a thing one may 
grow accustomed to, like a rainy day or a 
scolding woman. What a very acute man 
Solomon was to connect those two ideas—a 
continual dropping and the female tongue! 
Yes, my pretty Nora, the female tongue. 
Learn the verse to-morrow, ‘A contentious 
woman is like a continual dropping on a very 
rainy day.’ And Solomon is an authority on 
the matter ; for amongst his many wives, he 
must have had great experience of that trou- 
blesome member.” 

“ You are not quite correct in your quota- 
tion, brother Ambrose; but let that pass, 
since you have got the pith of the proverb.” 

“ Give me my book, Nora; I tire of sensi- 
ble conversation sooner than any thing.” 

“No; papa has forbidden it for to-night, 
and Anna’s work-basket too. And besides, 
when you say such rude things I never will 
oblige you.” 

“Then, Anna, let us have some music to 
drown that discordant noise in the chimney.” 

Anna was more compliant than her sister ; 
she sang all uncle ident favorite songs, 
and played Cyril the noisy march he was so 
fond of; and whether the owl was frightened 
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away, or only soothed into slumber, by her 
sweet sounds, this chronicle saith not; but 
that its offensive cry was heard no more in 
the rectory that night is perfectly certain. 


VIL. 


On the third morning after the arrival of 
the Brooke family at Ashburn, as Anna and 
Nora were at work on a new cover for the 
ottoman, and while uncle Ambrose was giv. 
ing Cyril his lessons in the drawing-room, 
the little garden-gate clashed noisily to, and 
a high-pitched female voice asked, 

“ But would it be quite proper? I would 
not for worlds do caytiing that was not 

roper.” 

“ We will do it first, and take the opinion 
of counsel upon it afterwards, since you are 
so mighty particular,” said a second voice. 

“Single ladies,” observed uncle Ambrose. 
“ Cyril, we will fly while the course is open,” 
And as a smart imperative knock sounded 
on the rectory-door, they gathered their 
books together in haste, Me fled up-stairs 
three steps at a time. 

“Ts Miss Brooke at home?” asked the 
last voice. 

“And quite disengaged?” added the 
second. 

“Yes, ma’am. Will you please to walk 
in? Your names, ladies?” And old Jane 
announced in the drawing-room, “ Miss Ma- 
vis and Miss Scruple.” 

Miss Mavis was a middle-sized slender per- 
son, who moved with a gentle swaying of her 
whole body, and her hands clasped in front, 
as if about to prefer a petition. She wore a 
light, washed-out muslin dress rather trailing 
in the skirt, a meagre gauze scarf, and a chip 
bonnet with a thin white feather curling 
round the cvown. The general effect of her 
appearance was limp and colorless. Her 
face was thin and pale, and rather agreeable 
than otherwise, when she had on her plain 
common-sensical manner ; but at other times 
she had a trick of dropping her eyelids like 
a caricature of a modest young girl, which 
gave many people an almost irresistible de- 
sire to say, “ Do stand straight and speak 
plain, and, if possible, keep your eyes open.” 
She had an infantile lisp also ; but that weak- 
ness never overcame her in the company of 
her own sex; it was her peculiar weapon of 
fascination against the other. 

Miss Scruple, her companion, was a tight, 
exact, methodical person, rather plump and 
comely, and very handsomely though quietly 
dressed in gray silk and a Dunstable bonnet. 


She had a wealthy look, while Miss Mavis 
appeared to belong to that numerous class 
of unfortunates who have seen better days; 
yet Miss Mavis took the lead, and was 
evidently a person of authority with her 
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friend, who, indeed, was so fearful lest she 
should do any thing not strictly proper that 
she would never have done any thing at all 
but for her prompt and reckless associate. 

On their way through the village they had 
been engaged in a dispute as to whether it 
was not premature to call at the rectory be- 
fore the family appeared at church ; and Miss 
Mavis had settled it within hearing as a thin 
to be first done and then talked about; an 
though Miss Scruple inclined to think that a 
few days’ delay would be decidedly more 
proper, she had allowed herself to be taken 

ossession of and walked up to the door as 
if she had no will of her own. After the or- 
dinary forms of self-introduction, the weather 
the harvest prospects, and the state of peo- 
ple’s health in general, had been systemati- 
cally disposed of, Miss Mavis possessed her- 
self of the ball of conversation, and kept it 
up almost to herself. She had a little foible 
which requires especial mention, and this 
was the liking to answer all her own ques- 
tions, whether right or wrong, to save other 
people the trouble of speaking. This gave a 
rather one-sided effect to social converse, 
which was not very highly appreciated in 
Ashburn society, where every body, every 
lady, especially, desired to have her own turn 
in it. 

“We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Brooke as we came up the village,” she be- 
gan. “Was he going down to the school? 
We were very anxious to hear what he thinks 
of the school. Have you visited it yet? 
No. O, you will find it in admirable order 
when you do go; the master and mistress 
are married people without any encumbrance 
and both boys and girls are well trained.” 

“Very well trained and very properly be- 
haved,” added Miss Scruple, in a breathless 
pause. 

“Do you intend teaching there Miss 
Brooke? O yes, of course you do; one may 
see you are an active person. Can you 
teach singing in parts? No, I daresay not; 
there is a difficulty about it, particularly with 
children who are not over bright.” 

“ A great difficulty,” Miss Scruple repeat- 
ed, like a modest echo, She never put 
forth an independent sentiment, lest it 
should not be proper. 

“ And how do you like Ashburn? It is a 
beautiful country; yes, very beautiful. Do 
you draw? does your young sister draw? 
Just @ little ; to be sure all young ladies say 
so. Enough to take a sketch in pencil or 
water-colors? Certainly. I thought—” 

“ No, Miss Marvis, we cannot either of us 
draw at all,” interposed Nora, determined to 
share her wien. 

“Indeed, you surprise me! it is such a 
Very seen pastime. I used to draw my- 
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self some years since; and there are many 
objects in this neighborhood well worth the 
attention of artists—Plessy Regis, for in- 
stance; what a picturesque and truly noble 
study! Have you been over to see the 
house yet? Not yet. It is a long walk, I 
agree with you; and of course you must have 
been taken up by domestic arrangements. I 
trust our call this morning is not very pre- 
mature ?” 

“Not very premature, for we desire to do 
every thing in order and quite properly,” 
subjoined Miss Scruple nervously. 

“We are extremely glad to make acquain- 

tance with our neighbors early. We are 
quite settled,” said Anna pleasantly. 
“You will admire Plessy-Regis ; every 
body does. We should consider it here a 
mark of bad taste not to admire it. Are you 
fond of architecture? Yes. But you have 
not had many opportunities of study in that 
branch of art? You have not travelled 
much? No. Ah, but you must travel. 
What! you don’t care to travel? That is 
strange in a young person.” 

“ A woman’s proper sphere is home; and 
there, doing her duty, she ought to be the 
happiest,” said Miss Scruple. 

Anna gave her a grateful and encouraging 
glance in return for this sensible old remark, 
and would have drawn her into the conversa- 
tion, but Miss Mavis immediately resumed 
her gentle ripple of chat. 

“ Our late lamented rector was a bachelor ; 
and he left the management of the school 
and clothing-club entirely in our hands. Of 
course we shall resign it to you now; and I 
speak of it at once to avoid any misunder- 
standing and disarrangement.” 

“As is certainly the most proper plan,” 
added Miss Scruple. 

“Miss Brooke being her father’s house- 
keeper, and holding an important position in 
the village, naturally supersedes us; but we 
shall be glad to render her all our possible 
assistance. You will want some little initia- 
tion into the working of our plans; and, if 
quite agreeable, I will bring down the books 
some long morning, and explain them to 
you.” 

Anna thanked her visitors, and said she 
should be glad to benefit by their experience ; 
which Miss Scruple observed was the proper 
thing to do. 

“You have a young brother, I think, Miss 
Brooke,” resumed Miss Mavis, striking out 
in a new direction; “a remarkably fine 
handsome boy? Yes, he was taking the air 
in Nene with a military-looking gentle- 
man when we had the pleasure of meeting 
him.” 

“That was uncle Ambrose,” said Nora. 
“He will be so very glad to be introduced 
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to you Miss Mavis. 
India ? ” 

“No, my dear; but once, many years ago, 
I was in Yorkshire. Do you know York- 
shire at all? No. Ah, it is a very fine 
county. Is your relative a single man? 
Yes; I thought so. I can always tell the 
married aspect; it is more thoughtful, more 
solid, as it were. Well, we have some very 
attractive young ladies hereabouts, have we 
not, Letitia?” to Miss Scruple. 

“Ts it quite proper to allude to so delicate 
a topic in connection with a gentleman who 
is a stranger to us, Matilda?” 

“ Not quite, I think, not quite,” said Nora 
audaciously ; “ but uncle Ambrose is so kind 
that he would never wish to repress any in- 
terest in himself. I believe he intends to 
marry; indeed, we have heard him _ of 
a charming person in Scotland; but I ought 
not to mention it perhaps, as it is not set- 
tled.” 

Nora feigned to be rather shocked at her 
own incautious admission, and cast a glance 
at Anna that almost overthrew, her gravity ; 
while Miss Mavis pinched her little scarf 
round her shoulders and drooped pensively. 
From the moment that it was reported in 
Ashburn that the new rector was a widower, 
and had a bachelor-brother living with him, 
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Were you ever in 


she had not ceased to build airy churches, to 
the altars of which she and Letitia Scruple 
were being for ever led by these two gentle- 


men. Nora’s allusion to the charming per- 
son in Scotland had quite effaced the roseate 
bloom from these previsions. 

“ Have you ever seen her, Miss Brooke ? ” 
she asked ina tender voice. “No! What 
an interest you must feel in her who is to 
deprive you of the sweet companionship of 
so near and deara relative! It will be a very 
painful separation will it not?” 

“But under such circumstances, resigna- 
tion is most pw and becoming, Matilda. 
Nobody should allow their feelings to master 
them,” said Miss Scruple, with more decision 
than had yet appeared in her. 

“ Ah, Letitia, every body is not blessed 
with such a firm well balanced mind as yours. 
1 was always tender-hearted. My dear 
mother used to say, ‘ Matilda, you are all 
nerves, al] sensibility;’ and she was right. 
My feelings were ever most acute.” 

“Indeed, Miss Mavis, you have quite the 
fragile look of a person of that kind. Anna, 
shall I call oe Ambrose down-stairs ?” 
Anna dropped a pair of scissors, and was 
obliged to stoop to pick them up again to 
hide her face. 

“No, not for worlds, my dear,” said Miss 
Mavis, with extended hands pressed fer- 
vently together,—“not for worlds! I could 
not bear to see any more company this morn- 
ing. 
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Nora thought she was going to cry, and 
would probaly have explained that the 
charming person in Scotland was a myth, 
had not ies Mavis’s foible borne her fluently 
along the tide of conversation once more, 
But her tone of vivacity was quite gone, 
She quoted poetry, alluded mournfully to 
the grave, and at length, with a touching 
and pensive languor, took leave, and was 
supported out into the garden by her faithful 
friend. 

“ You should not have repeated that non. 
sence, Nora,” said Anna gravely; “uncle 
Ambrose did not mean it.” 

“ She was intent on making love to him,— 
did you see?—so my insinuation will spare 
him that persecution. I shall make him 
come down-stairs and hear all he has es 
eaped.” Nora’s amiable intentions were, 
however, frustrated by a second knock at the 
door. “ We shall have all Ashburn here be. 
fore dinner; who can these be ? ” said she. 

Jane announced Mrs. and Miss Foxcroft, 
They were the wife and daughter of the 
country doctor ; two showily-dressed persons 
of very unwieldy dimensions and heavy fea- 
tures, further cchanaed by a solid sententious 
deportment. 

“ How do you do, Miss Brooke? I hope 
you have got over the fatigues of your jour- 
ney on Monday last ?” said the mother. 

“ And are settled comfortably.in your new 
abode ? ” added the daughter. 

“ Yes, thank you; we are already quite at 
home here,” replied Anna. 

The visitors were seated side by side on 
the sofa, very upright with their hands folded 
in their shawls. Big as they were, the 
spoke in little timid voices like school-chif 
dren had up for a reprimand; and their 
great features, which irresistibly reminded 
Nora of little Red Ridinghood’s wolf-grand- 
mother, were as solemn and composed as the 
sphynx surmounting the grand entrance at 
Plessy-Regis. 

“ Have many people called upon you yet, 
Miss Brooke? This is considered a very 
friendly neighborhood,” said Mrs. Foxcroft. 

“Mamma, I see Mr. Joshua Parker com- 
ing up the road in his gray hat with the 
black band,” announced the daughter em- 
phatically, craning her neck to see over the 
evergreens. 

“Do you, Moppet? Then he is coming 
to call at the rectory; for he never wears 
his hat except when he is going to make 4 
call,—and there is nowhere to call at but 
here.” 

“And Miss Popsy is following him with 
her green umbrella up.” 

A few minutes after, Mr. Joshua and Miss 
Parker were announced. Anna began to 
wish that her father would return to help her 
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to entertain her guests, or else that uncle 
Ambrose would come down; but neither of 
these desirable events happened. Mr. Parker 
was a lawyer, with a shrewd face, and hair 
standing up all over his head like a brush; 
and as Mrs. Foxcroft took him to talk to, 
fortunately, Anna and Nora were at liberty 
to devote themselves to Miss Foxcroft and 
Miss Popsy. The latter, contemporary in 
point of age with Miss Mavis and Miss Scru- 
le, had a clever countenance, ludicrously 
ike her brother’s, and a pair of the quickest 
keenest eyes in the universe. 

“T want to know, Mr. Joshua, how you 
have settled that poaching affair; has the 
man got off, as he ought to have done?” 
asked Mrs. Foxcroft. 

Here Miss Popsy jerked up her head, and 
cried in an acrid voice, * No, ma’am, he has 
not; and all I can say about it is, that I wish 
the constable who caught him, and the mag- 
istrate who tried him, and Mr. Hardman 
who brought the charge, may never get mar- 
ried. It is one of the most shameful cases 
in all the long annals of injustice. It is 


cruel! it is atrocious! words cannot express 
the vehemence of the indignation in my bos- 
om! It might be put into poetry!” 

Nobody could exactly tell at any time 
whether Miss Popsy Parker was in jest or 


earnest, for her eyes would twinkle with 
anger whilst her lips were quivering with 
fun or sarcasm. Anna expressed some curi- 
osity that this exciting affair should be ex- 
plained to them, and Nora seconded her; so, 
with some hesitation, Miss Popsy resumed. 

“Tt will give you a painful idea of the in- 
human cold-blooded people you are come to 
live amongst; but, as the rector’s family, 
you ought to be acquainted with all that 
goes on in the parish—Hold your peace, 
Joshua. I know it happened before Mr. 
Brooke came; but they lee got the man in 
prison now, and they must see him when he 
comes out, and somebody is sure to tell them 
if I don’t.” 

“Popsy, Miss Brooke may not like to hear 
you depreciate her father’s noble friend and 
patron Lord de Plessy, whose sentence it 
was,” 

“Lord de Plessy is a stilted old fool! I 
am a woman of independent opinions, and I 
choose to express them without circumlocu- 
tion. I repeat it, Joshua, Lord de Plessy is 
a stilted old fool! Miss Brooke, listen. to 
ine, and you shall judge. There was a young 
man of this parish about to form a matri- 
monial connection with a girl, also of this 
parish; and being poor—everybody is poor 
here—but yet anxious to give his friends a 
little feast on the occasion, he caught one of 
the thousands of hares that run wild in the 
woods and fields—it was a very little one 
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too; but for that innocent transaction he has . 
been taken up and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labor by that stilted 
old noodle Lord de Plessy ;—if he were fifty 
times a lord, Joshua, he is an ass! It is of 
no use to frown at me, I will say it; and if 
you are thinking about the agency, the more 
fool you; it is weary work waiting for dead 
men’s shoes.” 

“The man’s interesting position makes no 
difference, Popsy,” retorted Joshua sarcasti- 
cally; “neither is the size of the poached 
animal of any importance; the fact remains 
the same,—the law was broken.” 

“TI have studied the law as long as you, 
Joshua, and know its trap-doors and its loop- 
holes well enough; trap-doors for poor folks 
to fall down and break their necks, and loop- 
holes for rich folks to creep out of.” 

“It seems a very hard decision; I always 
look on poaching and schoolboys robbing 
orchards as very venial sins,” said Anna. 

“But that is not the case here; it is 
scarcely worse to kill a peasant than a pheas- 
ant. Country gentlemen who preserve game 
ought not to try poachers; they are at once 
a judge, jury, and witness; they 
nave a personal animosity against the pris- 
oner, and a fellow-feeling for each other. It 
is of no use shaking your toppin at me, 
Joshua; I know they have. This poor fellow 


‘that they have laid hands on has been made 


a scapegoat to bear, not only his own offen- 
ces, but those of all the other poachers whom 
they have not caught. I know Lord de Ples- 
sy’s vicious way; he made up his mind be- 
fore he heard a word of evidence what he 
would do with him, and he did it.” 

Miss Popsy was so excited that she beat 
on the floor with her umbrella to emphasize 
her speech, until Anna thought she would 
beat a hole in the carpet. 

“ Popsy, you will break the stick; let me 
take it,” said her brother mildly. 

Instead, she hit him a smart rap over the 
knuckles with the big horn handle, and bade 
him mind his own business. There seemed 
for a minute or two a chance of the rectory 
drawing-room becoming the scene of a pitched 
battle; but Nora, by the judicious introduc- 
tion of another topic, succeeded in diverting 
Miss Popsy’s irate attentions from her broth- 
er. She remarked that Ashburn was a quiet 
pretty place, she thought. 

“ As for beauty, it is well enough,” returned 
Miss Popsy, jerking her head significantly ; 
“but wait until you have quarrelled with 
every body in it before you say it is quiet. 
People are always by the ears; there is not 
more spite in all London than there is in 
Ashburn.” 

“But I shall hope to keep the peace, and 
not quarrel with every body.” 
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“You will not be able unless you padlock 
your lips. Whom have you seen besides 
Mis. Foxcroft and Ellen and Joshua and 
me?” 

“ Miss Mavis and Miss Scruple.” 

“Then you have seen the best of us. I 
am ert acidulated with living all my 
* life amongst law bothers. I used to have 
the temper of a cherub, but now I am quite 
awasp. Whatever you girls do, never marry 
a lawyer. Do you hear me, Miss Ellen, 
never marry a lawyer.” 

The Foxcrofts were supposed to look with 
an eye of fayor upon Mr. Joshua Parker for 
their daughter, who blushed a sweet confes- 
sion at this advice from Miss Popsy. 

“Joshua is the most tiresome man in cre- 
ation, with his perpetual why and because, 
and his proving everything. He would ask 
you to define plum-pudding while the sauce 
was growing cold; but as for gratifying any 
of my little innocent curiosity, that he will 
never do, never. Is your father a magistrate 
Miss Brooke ? ” 

“ No, he is not; and I hope he will not be 
made one.” 

“That is very sensible of you. What 
business have clergymen on the bench,— 
preaching forgiveness on Sunday and send- 
ing 2 man to the treadmill on Monday? 
And then they don’t know the law, and e 
such ineffable donkeys of themselves. I have 
long been occupied in getting up a series of 
curious cases, which I propose to publish as 
the Vagaries of Justice Shallow, some day.” 

Mrs. and Miss Foxcroft now rose simulta- 
neously, and said good morning; and at the 
same moment an elderly gentleman and his 
daughter came through the gate and up the 
garden. Miss Popsy had her eye on them. 

“They will not come in; they will only 
leave cards,” said she. “You won't have 
any more visitors to-day; it is just dinner- 
time for the Worksops and Hardmans. 
Joshua and I dine at two; is that your 
hour?” 

Anna replied that it was, as Jane handed 
in two cards inscribed “Captain Clayton” 
and “ Mrs. Westford.” Miss Popsy i ol 


that Mrs. Westford was a widow, living with 
her father, Captain Clayton, at Ashburn 
Lodge. 

“And have you had Miss Charley Wilde 
yet?” she continued with vivacity; “she 


told me she was going to call, for she had 
fallen in love with one of you—I am not 
sure which, but most likely the young one. 
Nora is your name, is it? Well, it is the 
name of the prettiest girl in Kent.” 

Miss Popsy’s frank way of complimenting 
was not offensive. Nora laughed, and asked 
who was Miss Charley Wilde. 

“ She is a young lady of large independent 
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roperty at Riverscroft, about two milg 
4 Ashburn,” — Mr. : ta 

“ What has the large independent pro 
to do with it? Cannot people be coy 
without money? Don’t go to my brother 
Joshua for information; come to me. I cay 
tell you all about Charley Wilde, for she is 
my especial crony. She rides, drives, hunts, 
shoots, sings, plays on the piano, reads clever 
books, mends her own gloves, and has no 
nonsense about her. Miss Scruple will tell 
you she is not quite proper, and Tilly Mavis 
says she is like a man; bat I tell you she is 
one of the salt of society, and I wish there 
were a few more like her.” And again Miss 
Popsy became very emphatic with the um. 
iodie, and looked threateningly at he 
brother. 

“Don’t be long before you return my call, 
mind,” she added after a short pause. “] 
shall expect you on Monday; and as soon a 
the preliminaries are accomplished, I'll give 
a party, and have Charley Wilde to meet 
you. You will not have seen Sidney Wilfred 
oad either. I hope you girls are not suscep- 
tible.” 

“Not at all susceptible, Miss Parker,” said 
Nora laughing. “ Who is Sidney Wilfred?’ 

“ A misunderstood and unappreciated poet. 
I shall ask him and Miss Mavis to my party; 
and you will think you have fallen into the 
midst of the mutual-admiration society. But 
don’t, don’t fall in love with him; for he isa 
blighted being for all mundane purposes.” 

“ Popsy, Popsy,” said Mr. Joshua ina 
warning tone,“ whose fault is it that Ashbum 
is always by the ears ?” 

“ Yours, sir. Now, girls, don’t make re 
cluses of pentane but come out into our 
world, and enjoy life as young people should 
Joshua, what are you mooning about? Are 
we to stop here all day?” And Miss Popsy 
rose in haste, gave a single energetic thump 
with her umbrella, and stalked off. 

Her brother took her to task for her wor 
derful demeanor as they went down the gar 
den-walk together. 

“TI wish, Popsy, you would not behave in 
such a strange way. What will Miss Brooke 
think of us? ” said he reproachfully. 

“Tf you are not pleased with my manners, 
you had better buy me an etiquette-book,’ 
replied she “I will read out the appropr- 
ate passages to the company, and say, ‘ Thus 
and thus we ought to behave, but I prefer to 


be my own natural self, Popsy Parker; you & 


do as you like.’ Stop, Joshua, I have not 
told those girls where we live.” And Mis 
eg A hastily retraced her steps, went to 
the drawing-room window, and looked in. 
“Miss Brooke, our house is the third be 
yond Miss Scruple’s, on the high-road,” cried 
she, with her face close to the glass. “ You 
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cannot mistake it; it looks like a private asy- 
lum.” 

Then she returned, mincing her steps to- 
wards her brother, who waited at the gate, 
with her poke-bonnet gently inclined towards 
her left shoulder, her shaw! drawn very tight, 
and her umbrella held as if it were a tiny 
parasol: but when she came within a few 
paces of him, she thumped it down on the 
gravel, and jerked her bonnet straight. 

*Am I to look like that, niminy-niminy 
knock?” cried she with a snort of contempt 
and a charge at his hand resting on the 
gate. “Get out of my way, Joshua; I have 
not common patience with you!” 

“Don’t, Popsy, don’t; that pretty Miss 
Brooke is watching you out of the window,” 
supplicated her brother, rubbing his knuckles. 

“Turn your eyes the other way, sir. What 
right have you to see that she is pretty? I 
am not going to let you marry either of 
them, that is quite sure. What do I care if 
she is watching ? I will tell her next time I 
see her why I rapped you, and she will say I 
did right. Those girls have sense in them, 
ood-looking as they are; but don’t you 
think to meddle with either of them.” 

When all the visitors had been gone some 
ten minutes, uncle Ambrose cautiously de- 
scended to the drawing-room once more. 

“ Who was that hammering a short while 
since ? ” was his first inquiry. 

“The most comical single gentlewoman 
you ever saw in your life, with a face like 
this,” cried Nora, endeavoring unsuccessfully 
to give an imitation of Miss Popsy’s peaked 
nose and twinkling eyes. “But she is very 
nice too. I like her; and if you are to 
marry any of the four spinsters we have seen 
this morning, I hope it will be her. I would 
not object to an aunt Popsy; would you, 
Anna?” 

“Tam afraid she would be very destructive 
to furniture; she has really frayed the car- 
pet by working the brass end of her umbrella. 
And there is rather too much emphasis about 
her for any body who likes a quiet life as 
uncle Ambrose does.” 

“Did any lady propose for me, Nora?” 

“Miss Mavis opened the preliminaries— 
(Don’t call me to order, Anna; what else 
could her allusions be called ?)—but I men- 
tioned the charming person in Scotland, and 
she immediately withdrew them. She is a 
very interesting person to look at, pensive 
and pale.” 

“Tam safe, then; for she will spread the 
news, and I shall have freedom of move- 
ment. I am going to take a walk; who will 
go out?” 

“Both of us. Let us go up the fields to- 
wards Plessy-Regis,” said Anna. ‘“ We shall 
be ready in five minutes.” 
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UncieE Amprosez and Anna walked along 
side by side in a composed and orderly man- 
ner, admiring the early autumn tints on the 
leaves and the beautiful clearness of the sky; 
while Nora and Cyril scampered about like 
two mad things. There was a brisk wind 
when they reached the high grounds towards 
Plessy-Regis, and it excited their spirits as if 
they were two little children let out to play 
after long confinement in school. Nora 
pulled off her straw-hat, and carried it dan- 
gling by the strings, while the breeze made 
fine havoc of her long, loose hair. She shut 
her eyes, and pa her face skywards, to 
breathe the airs fresh from heaven, as she 
said. She ran races with Cyril; she sang 
snatches of song that rang over the country, 
making the reapers in distant fields lift u 
their heads to listen whence came the wild 
elfish melody. 

“Q, uncle Ambrose, it is. a happy thing to 
be young!” cried she coming up to him, 
and leaghe on his arm to rest herself, pant- 
ing and out of breath. “I never felt like 
this before ; it it so beautiful!” 

The face looking up into his was instinct 
with youth and happiness. Nora had no 
need to proclaim it; the carmine of her 
cheek oh limpid_ brightness of her eyes 
were witness enough that there was no can- 
ker in the heart of that rose, 

“Come and run, Anna. It seems as if the 
wind caught my feet and made me long to 
rush about. O, you are so tame! Cyril, 
come you.” And she was off again, racing 
up a green hill, so steep that uncle Ambrose 
was glad to make the fine prospect serve as 
an excuse for stopping several times to take 
breath during the ascent. When he and 
Anna got to the top, they found that chance 
had guided them to Larkhill; for on the 
edge of the om slope was the mauso- 
leum of the Plessy-Regis family; it faced 
the park of which this hill seemed to form 
one limit. Anna proposed to sit her to rest, 
and enjoy the magnificent outstretch of scen- 
ery with the dim, blue sea-line on the horizon. 

“ Doesn’t it make you feel all glorious, 
Anna?” exclaimed Nora, throwing herself 
on the grass. “It seems to lift me up and 
make my soul grow. I think one might be 
always good and pleasant in a place like 
this.” 

The spot where they had chosen to rest 
lay under the shadow of a cloud; but below 
was a sea of hazy light, with the sun shining 
through like showers of golden rain. It was 
a time to be still and think, and its influence 
crept insensibly over them all; even Cyril 
subsided on the turf near uncle Ambrose, 
plucking idly at the blades of grass, and 
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then dropping them through his fingers. 
For many miles away stretched an expanse 
of richly cultivated lands, well wooded, and 
showing the windings of the Darrent and of 
a greater river amongst trees and fields. 
Plessy-Regis Park was perhaps the wildest 
and most picturesque part of the view; the 
ground was more broken and oe 
the single trees and groups were of magni 
cent growth, and the dark belts of wood 
which bounded it full of a mysterious shad- 
ow. A little brook issued from one of these 
plantations, and winding below the base of 

arkhill, flowed into the Darrent, after half- 
circling the rectory-garden and Ashburn 
Green. 

Nora was the first to break the silence. 

“ Another race, Cyril; we did not come 
here to fall asleep,” cried she. “ Now fora 
rush down-hill!” And throwing her hat for 
the wind to carry along, away she flew, her 
hair streaming out, her white skirt floating 
wide, and her feet seeming as if they 
skimmed the ground rather than trod it. In 
her crazy race, she did not perceive that she 
had other watchers beside uncle Ambrose 
and Anna, until, seeing her straw-hat about 
to bound into the brook, she cried out, “O, 
it will be in the water! Stop it, do stop it!” 
as two men, with guns over their shoulders, 


and several dogs following, came out of a 
small plantation close at hand. Ope of them 


made a hasty step forward to arrest the un- 
lucky hat; but efore he could reach it, it 
was whirling down the current. Nora stood 
still, rather dismayed at the termination of 
her chase , while the second of the two men, 
who had the appearance of a gamekeeper, 
ran forward, set one foot in the water, and as 
the stream floated it towards him, caught it 
by one string, and pulled it out. Nora took 
it blushing, and thanked him quietly; while 
his master slightly raised his cap, and passed 
forward to another plantation at a short dis- 
tance. 

“What a singular looking man!” was 
Nora’s internal comment as she shook the 
wet from her hat and held it in the sun to 
dry. “Ishall have to go all the way home 
without; and the ribbon is spoilt.” She 
turned round and waved to those on the hill- 
top to come down, signing that she was too 
much out of breath to go back to them; 
and they began to descend at a sober pace. 
She was two fields off, making her wa 
homewards as fast as she could before Cyril 
overtook her; for the adventure of the hat 
had a little quietened her. 

“Did that man speak to you, Nora?” 
cried her brother as he came up with her. 
“He looked preciously grim.” 2 

“Not a word. Have you ever met him 
before when you were out? He has a 
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peaked beard, and such a brown face, iike 
uncle Ambrose. There he is again, comin 
from the wood on this side: we shall be 
obliged to meet him.” 

“You might as well put on your hat, Nora; 
the sun is enough to stare one out of counte- 
nance,” said Cyril. 

“T don’t mind the sun; and besides, my 
hat is so wet I cannot put it on.” Nora 
looked a eed stately young nymph indeed, 
the over-bright rose on her cheek and her 
tangled hair notwithstanding. The stranger 
glanced at her from under his brows as they 
met, and turned twice to watch her go over 
the fields, She and Cyril stopped at the 
last stile, and waited until the others came 
up. 
‘*Who was that man uncle Ambrose, do 
you know?” asked Nora, swinging her hat 
to and fro. 

“ That man was the Honorable Arthur de 
Plessy, niece; and a charming specimen of 
wild girl you introduced to him for a rector’s 
daughter,” was the reply. 

Nora laughed, yet blushed shyly. “ Anna 
will support the character of the family for 
all manner of things good and proper, as 
Miss Scruple says,” she returned, willing to 
excuse herself, though half ashamed of her 
hoydenish escapade. “But I must be al- 
lowed some young time, uncle Ambrose ; I 
never quite felt what it was to be young be- 
fore ; it seems just as if I had broken loose 
from somewhere, and must dash about and 
sing and be crazy. Don’t you feel anything 
like that ? ” 

“T dare not begin to analyse my sensa- 
tions, Nora; for the process compels me to 
feel that I am not so young as I have been.” 

“But you will never be old, uncle Am- 
brose, never while you live. There are some 
people who are never thoroughly young, like 
Anna, who seems fifty to me; and some 

eople who are never old, like you. I 
should not like to grow stiff and cranky; 
should you ? ” 

“ Perhaps not; but since the Fountain of 
Jouvence is not attainable in this century, 
one might as well grow old with decent 
resignation,— don’t you think so, pretty 
Nora?” 

“That decent resignation is not an easy 
thing, uncle Ambrose: you must read Miss 
Mavis a lecture on it to strengthen her 
nerves. Here is papa in the garden looking 
out for us. Well papa whom have you 
seen?” 

“A great many people, Nora: Mr. Hard- 
man, about the glebe; and a Miss Popsy 
Parker, who flattered my paternal feelings by 
the news that I have two of the most charm- 
ing girls in Kent for daughters. She had 
been calling upon you, she said.” 
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“Yes, papa; we have had half Ashburn 
already; and there is plenty of choice for 
uncle Ambrose amongst the single ladies. I 
incline to your Miss Popsy; there is such an 
honest vivacity about her and her umbrella.” 

«J should desire to lay an embargo on the 
umbrella, or else always to carry my hands 
in my pockets for safety, if I were he then.” 

«When we return the call, he shall go 
with us. No rebellion, uncle Ambrose; you 
must; and if you are very agreeable, she 
will invite you to her party. Yes, papa; she 
said when the preliminaries were got over, 
she would give a party.” 

“Miss Popsy Parker is a very liberal wo- 
man, then; yes, she is quite endurable,” 

“That sounds as if you had met somebody 
who was not, papa; tell us who it was? 
You shake your head, but I guess. It 
was— ;” and she stood on tip-toe and whis- 
ered in his ear. He laughed. “I knew 
it And did she propose for you herself? 
She almost did to us for uncle Ambrose, 
and we declined the honor. No, Anna, I 


am not romancing; it was perfectly under- 
stood between us. Papa, are there not a 
great many things that people know about 
each other without a word of explanation ?” 

“Run away and make that wild hair neat; 
Jane’s neice is in the dining-room.” 


“That is a put-off, papa; but I know there 
are. We met somebody too: Mr. Arthur de 
Plessy,—a very black man.” 

“Whose servant had the civility to fish a 
f straw-hat out of a brook, which a certain 
crazy girl had given to the winds for a play- 
thing,” added uncle Ambrose. 

“That is one of the things that can be 
understood without explanation, Nora,—don’t 
you think it is?” 

“By a very acute person, papa, no other. 
It was an old-fashioned thing, the hat; and 
now I shall have a new one, for it is quite 
spoilt. Look at it,” and she danced it round 
on her hand. 

“T never found out, when it was on your 
head, that it was not a very handsome hat, 
extravagant girl.” 

“T must have a gipsy-hat with a blue rib- 
bon, like the ballad-maidens, papa.” 

“Nora thinks Ashburn is a gold-mine,” 
said uncle Ambrose. 

“But she did want a new hat, papa,” in- 
terposed Anna, who would have gone in hod- 
den gray to let her sister be beautifully 
dressed ; “that hat had been cleaned and 
turned, and cleaned again and again.” 

“T believe you let it be spoilt on purpose, 
Nora,” cried Cyril mischievously ; “or else 
why did you roll it down to the brook ? You 
hever cried out to those men to stop it until 
you saw it was certain to go in. If you 
dry it at the kitchen-fire, and iron out the 
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ribbons, it will wear over the winter very 
well.” 

Nora gave him a flick with the straw-hat 
for his penurious suggestion, and bade him 
mind his own affairs. 

“Tt can be turned into a summer hat for 
you, Cyr, if 7 want to practise economy ; 
and you shall have the bows too, if you like,” 
said she. 

The appearance of old Jane’s face at the 
dining-room window warned them to go in. 


IX. 


“ ARTHUR has had a long day out shoot- 
ing, but here he comes across the park, 
mother,” said Lady Frances Egerton, who 
was standing by the great window of the 
Plessy-Regis schoolroom, still in her hat and 
habit, as she had returned from riding. 

Lady de Plessy gathered her knitting in 
her hand, and went to look out also: she 
thought more about Arthur than any of her 
children. He was walking slowly, carrying 
his own gun, with a keeper and the dogs fol- 
lowing, all of them tired, from the weary way 
they dragged their feet over the ground. 

“ My son is as restless as ever, Frances; I 
wish we could see him at peace again,” ob- 
served she regretfully. 

“That you never will, unless some new 
love seni push the old one out of his 
memory, which is not likely,” replied Lady 
Frances. 

“Tf I could have believed it would change 
him so completely, he should have married 
the girl rather than be as he is.” 

“Tt would have been far better. She was 
a lady born; what did her poverty matter ? 
There was never a De Plessy to equal her.” 

“She was very beautiful. But it did 
seem such an allies thing; and he was so 
young, we thought he would change soon.” 

“Her death ends all that. If they had 
both lived to alter their minds, it would have 
passed; but he being sent off to India, and 
she dying faithful to him in spite of all, 
makes her sacred to him. And his feelings 
were always so strong, even when a boy.” 

“Yes. Arthur was not like the others ; he 
did love me, Frances, better than any of my 
children; but now he is like ice to his father 
and me. He even talks of going back to 
India. I would do anything to keep him 
here.” 

“T think he would be happier away, moth- 
er; I would let him go; there would be 
more chance of his coming home settled 
after a few years. It must have been a ter- 
rible shock when he came back and found 
her gone.” 

“Has he told you more than any of us, 
Frances,—you were his confidante. Has he 
said anything since ? ” 
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“ No, he never alludes to it; but I know 
he was away at Riverscroft last week—and 
she is buried there.” 

There was a short silence; Lady de Plessy 
stood nervously tapping the floor with her 
foot, and Lady Frances gazed out of the 
* window at the gray twilight shadows steal- 
ing over the wide expanse of park, which 
the old school-room-window commanded. 
There were some beech-logs burning on the 
wide open hearth; and on the table oppo- 
site was spread a cloth, cups and saucers, 
and a Swiss carved trencher with a loaf of 
bread. 

Ever since her children were little, Lady 
de Plessy had been in the habit of coming 
to this room at six o’clock, when their tea 
was ready, to hear their small gossip and 
chat, for half an hour before the dressing- 
bell rang. The children were grown up, 
married, and dispersed into homes of their 
own; but the old ceremony was kept up still. 
When there were guests at Plessy-Regis, 
they soon found their way to the school- 
room; and when she was. alone, Lady de 
Plessy used to go by herself, and think 
about her children. 

It was a large apartment, grotesquely fur- 
nished with the rejected furniture of some 
drawing-room of long ago: rigid high- 


backed chairs; tables that defiled anybody 


to stir them; a faded Persian carpet, worn 
bare in many a place by dancing feet that 
time had sobered, or perhaps death stilled ; 
pictures of pet dogs and horses done in 
wonderful no tl faded landscapes, and cray- 
on-portraits, which Lady de Plessy valued 
more than all the old masters in her lord’s 
noble collection. 

This old school-room was the room where 
the Plessy-Regis skeletons were kept; in it 
many a family crisis, many a passage of hu- 
man suffering, had been transacted, as 
mother and daughter knew full well; and 
from its window had the women of the fam- 
ily watched the end-all of trouble wending 
with much pomp up to the wild northern 
slope of the park to Larkhill, where the 
great mausoleum closed the prospect. It 
was on the second story, at the end of a 
long corridor, distant from any other inhab- 
ited room; no contending voices, no wee 
ing or loud entreaty, that took place within 
its closed door could be heard beyond. To 
cross its threshold and come within sight of 
some of its skeletons, must have thrilled 
painfully through Lady de Plessy’s nerves, 
often, often. 

“ And so she is buried at Riverscroft? I 
-ever liked to inquire,” said she, beating with 
her foot continually. 

“They brought her there at her own re- 
quest; it was,—if you remember, mother,— 
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the place where they first met each other, 
and the last.” 

“ Yes, I remember; she was a beautify] 
creature. You liked her, Frances ? ” 

“She was not selfish or vain, she was go 
purely good and true; she was so different 
to ourselves, mother, and Arthur felt it.” 

The door was opened gently, and some 
one entered; it was Arthur himself. He 
would have gone back, when he saw that the 
room was occupied; but Lady de Plessy 
bade him come in. 

“We keep up the old customs, you see, 
my son,” said she. 

He walked to the fireside and threw him- 
self down wearily upon the stiff settee that 
stood by the hearth, glancing round the 
walls growing indistinct in the twilight, with 
an expression of shrinking hesitation, which 
Lady Frances Egerton understood but too 
well. He had not set foot in that room for 
twelve years, and the last time was to take 
down from the wall a certain sketch, lest 
other hands should do it; and they two had 
had an open-heart talk by the fire about 
Arthur’s girl-love, from whom he was about 
to be banished—whose sweet face in the 
flesh he was never to behold again. That 
time haunted the room visibly to both of 
them, and to the mother too. 

“Have you had good sport, Arthur?” 
asked Lady Frances. 

“ Not very; the birds were rather wild.” 

As if either of them had come there to 
talk of partridge-shooting. Lady de Plessy 
asked, would they have some tea—it was 
made. No; neither wished for any. She 
poured out a cup for herself, and sat playing 
with the spoon, till Arthur rose up with 4 
jerk, and lighting one of the candles, took it 
and walked round the room to examine the 
drawings on the walls. 

“They are all there, my son,” said she; 
“ you must see many old friends.” 

“Yes, mother. And do you come here 
every evening, as you used to do?” 

“ Every evening; I never miss when I 
am at home. I love to think of my children 
here; it seems to bring them around me 
again.” 

Arthur shivered. “It must be like visit- 
ing graves,” said he in an under-tone. He 
came back to the fireside, and stood with his 
hands behind him looking away through the 
uncurtained window towards Larkhill. Since 
he left home, the grand mansoleum had 
opened its doors for his two elder brothers 
and a sister ;—how could his mother bear to 
come there, he thought. 

Lady Frances still stood by the window; 
and, as if some sudden recollection struck 
her, sought a particular pane, and began to 
rub off the weather stains. She discovered 
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what she sought; a name scratched with a 
diamond upon the glass,—a name which had 
sent her brother into exile, and which had 
made shipwreck of all his happiness. 

He came up beside her as she was looking 
at it; and drawing a long painful breath 
through his teeth, said, “You are raising 
ghosts, Frances.” He struck his hand 
against the glass sharply, the pane broke, 
and crashed down on the gravel underneath. 
“We will not speak of her any more,—she 
js a saint in heaven, and we are mortals 
waiting to forget,” he added bitterly. 

Lady de Plessy turned round quickly, and 
asked what was that sound. 

“Only a death-knell, mother,” replied her 
son. That was the last allusion he ever 
made in her presence the only words con- 
veying a shadow of reproach that he ad- 
dressed to her, touching his first love. He 
came back to her by the fire, and plunged 
suddenly into a conversation about their coun- 
try neighbors,—Charley Wilde and the rest. 

“T met Charley Wilde to-day, looking as 
eccentric as ever, and also some people 
whom I took to belong to the new rector’s 
family,” he said: “two young ladies, a lad, 
and an old soldierly man.” 

“We must call there next week. What 
are the girls like ? ” asked Lady Frances. 

“T cannot tell. One was flying down 


Larkhill after her hat, which went into the 


beck ; she was a pretty young creature, but 
as wild as a March hare.” From the begin- 
ning of his reply, it seemed as if Arthur had 
not been very observant ; but in reality Nora 
had left a distinct likeness of herself on his 
imagination: he thought she had a slight 
look of his old love who lay buried in Rivers- 
croft churchyard. 


xX 


SUNDAY morning. “ Will John come to- 
day?” was Anna Breoke’s waking thought 
on the first Sunday at Ashburn. It was not 
daylight yet; and Nora was sleeping softly 
beside her, in the quiet slumber which is only 
for untouched hearts. Anna would sleep 
no more, but she raised herself on her pillow 
to watch the dawa. The sky was all gray 
cloud; the stars were gone, but the sun had 
not mounted nearly to the horizon. Anna 
thought there was the tinkle of quick rain 
against the glass. “If it should be a wet 
day, he will not come,” said she; and sprang 
up to look out. There was a heavy dew 
upon the window, so that she could not tell 
whether there were rain or not; and she 
did not dare open it, lest she should wake 
Nora or others in the house, so she put her 
ear to the glass and listened. “TI think it is 
fine,” she murmured. The clock on the 
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stairs struck five as she lay down again, wish- 
ing for morning and John’s coming. ; 

Gradually the morning broke,—not very 
brightly, but with a rolling mist over Lark- 
hill and the high grounds to the north; it 
seemed undecided yet whether the day would 
rain or shine; there was a pale yellow glim- 
mer coming and going amongst the eastern 
cloud-wreaths that tantalized Anna’s hope. 
“T know if it is wet he will not come,” she 
repeated, as if the sky might hear her, and 
prove benign in pity. She stood by the 
ywindow watching until it was full daylight, 
when Nora awoke. 

“QO Anna, there is no fear; it will bea 
lovely day,” cried she, divining Anna’s anxi- 
ety by her position. 

“Do you think so? I hope it will,” replied 
she, abandoning her look-out post rather 
cheerfully ; “ I think there is promise of it.” 

“Yes. ‘Evening red, morning gray, are 
the sure signs of a fine day.’ Do you expect 
John early, or not till afternoon ?” 

“He did not say. He could not be here 
much before dinner.” 

“There is not time for another dream, is 
there? Ah, no; here comes Jenny. Jenny, 
how does the morning look from your side of 
the house ?” 

“Not over bright, Miss Nora; I think 
there’ll be rain before noon, if the sun does- 
n’t get out.” 

“O Jenny, we want a fine day.” 

“Then you should have sent and bespoke 
one at the weather-office, Miss Nora, for I’m 
afraid you'll be disappointed.” 

“Jenny, I have known you prove a false 
weather-prophetess before now, and J believe 
you will again.” 

“If you are looking for any body, Miss 
Nora, that a shower of rain will keep away, 
give him up, he’s not worth that;” and old 
Jenny gave a flip of her finger and thumb as 
she went out and shut the door. Jenny had 
been nurse to the two girls, and took upon 
herself to exercise occasionally a sort of 
mothership over them. For some reason,— 
nobody, perhaps not even herself, could tell 
what,—she had, from the beginning of the inti- 
macy between Anna and John Hartwell, con- 
ceived a keen dislike to him, and never allowed 
any opportunity of covertly insinuating it to 
slip by unimproved. Nora was rather vexed at 
herself for giving the old servant an opening 
now; for Anna was very quiet, and not in 
good spirits. 

“TI don’t think he will come, Nora,” said 
she with a sigh; “I don’t feel as if this was 
going to be a pleasant day,” 

Nora was silent for a minute or two; then 
she said with a pretty grave air of reflection, 


“ Anna, do you think it possible that you and 
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I could ever change into sentimental piping 
bodies like Miss Mavis ?” 

“No I hope not. Why do you ask that?” 

“Tt was a thought that came into my mind 
at hearing you sigh. I don’t think I could 
ever have patience to see any body mooning 
about a house, or sitting like Patience on a 
monument smiling miserably at nothing in 
particular, could you ? ” 

“We cannot tell yet, Nora. You see, we 
have not had any troubles to bring us into 
that melancholy state.” 

“Troubles, Anna! Were we not as poor 
as poor could be, and had we not to look 
twice at every sixpence before we ventured to 
spend it? What do you call troubles, if 
those were not troubles? And yet we were 
always as gay as Roger Bontemps that uncle 
Ambrose quotes.” 

“ Those were cares, Nora, darling ; troubles 
are more selfish things; we deal with them 
individually, and have to bear them by our- 
selves. It would have been a trouble if, in- 
stead of being gay, as you say we were, we 
had always been fretful and discontented ; or 
if one of us had turned out a disgrace to 
our father: and there are other troubles be- 
sides, more private still, that we have heard 
of, though we have not been compelled to 
taste of them. Yes, Nora, I think people 
may seem selfish in their sorrow sometimes 
without losing all claim on our pity.” 

“T am determined to have some pleasure 
in my life, and as little trouble as may be; 
that is wise, Anna, is it not ?” 

“ Be as happy as you can, Nora; but don’t 
be hard on the unfortunate.” 

A heavy plash of rain against the window 
startled them. Anna looked up and sighed 
again involuntarily; Nora smiled: she was 
not selfish, and _ was not hard; but she 
could not comprehend that John Hartwell’s 
coming or staying away deserved a sigh; she 
did not like him herself, and was ever more 
and more astonished at Anna’s devotedness. 
By the time the two girls went down-stairs 
to breakfast, there was no doubt left about 
the day; the rain was pouring in torrents. 

“This is bad for the harvest,” observed 
Mr. Brooke, looking out of the window at 
the drenched chestnut-trees. “And, Anna, 
I am afraid we shail not see Mr. Hartwell to- 
day. The change in the weather is very 
sudden.” ; 

“Yes, papa. It is not likely that he will 
come through such a rain, unless he had set 
off before it began: it was fair for an hour 
or two this morning. But I shall not expect 
him.” 

In spite of her declaration that she should 
not expect John, she had a lurking hope that 
he might have started very early, to get to 
Ashburn before the morning service; but a 
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few hours dissipated that possibility, and she 
entered the quaint old es strong in the 
indulgence of anothor fatrcy: though it 
rained at Ashburn, was that to say that it 
rained in London? It might be quite fair 
there; and if John once set off, he would 
never turn back for a shower. Such a mes 
gre crumb of hope was better than nothing 
to Anna, and shows with what tenacity those 
quiet undemonstrative women, whom people 
in general call cold and hard, cling to their 
hopes and trusts. 


XI. 


ASHBURN church was in no particular style 
of architecture, and it had been so frequent! 
restored and beautified that but little of the 
original edifice remained. It was clean 
whitewashed, monuments not excepted, an 
a full-sized figure of Time standing ona 
scythe, which was boldly cut in outline on the 
stone wall near the doorway, had been half 
obliterated by the frequency of this process. 
On the screen which separated the chancel 
from the body of the church was fixed the 
list of degrees of affinity within which mar. 
riage is forbidden; and just inside, elevated 
asingle step above the others, was a large 
square pew, closed in from vulgar eyes, bya 
crimson curtain. Here the members of the 
noble family of De Plessy were already as 


sembled when uncle Ambrose and the young 
ones entered the rectory-seat opposite. 
Nora’s wandering eyes were not long in per 
ceiving the dark-bearded man who had wit 
nessed her chase down Larkhill; and acci- 
dentally meeting his glance, she had the 


grace to blush. He was a fine-looking per 
son, with more pride in his face than was 
perhaps pleasant, and no great air of frank 
ness to temper it; at first sight especially he 
gave the impression of being reserved, cold, 
ad even austere, though less by nature than 
by habit. The old lord had the same ex 
pression exaggerated intensely: his counte- 
nance was the sublime of mortal pride and 
assumption ; his features were high and thin 
and full of wrinkles; his hair sparse, but 
white as silver, as also were his brows; while 
his eyes glowed with the dark fire and vivac 
ity of his youth. There was an occasional 
nervous twitch about his mouth which was 
very painful. Some people who knew the 
circumstances of his early life said that the 
old man was thinking of the widow’s son 
whom he had killed in a duel when he did 
that. There were passages in the noble 
lord’s history which wold not bear a very 
critical investigation ; but with this narratiy 
they have no connection, therefore let them 
bide in obscurity. 

To her son’s left hand was Lady de Plegsy, 
a woman of a very beautiful and gracious 
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countenance, rather wan and weary, but with 
eat expression of tenderness and sweetness 
in her eyes and mouth. Arthur had a strong 
look of her—much stronger than his eldest 
sister, Lady Frances Egerton, who, indeed, 
seemed, to judge by her features and general 
tone, a decided High-courhgiel woman, full of 
ride and defiance. This lady was not long 
in singling out Nora amongst the occupants 
of the rectory-pew as something worthy of 
admiration ; and fixing upon her half-turned 
face a bold and critical eye, gazed until she 
made an angry blush burn on the young 
irl’s cheek. When her curiosity was satis- 
fed, she leaned across to her brother and 
whispered, “Is that Spanish-eyed girl your 
nymph of the brook?” He moved his head 
affirmatively and turned away. 

Mr. Brooke had written a new sermon for 
this occasion, and though perhaps rather 
lengthy, it was a very excellent discourse, 
under which old Lord de Plessy slept like a 
cherub. The others of the family listened 
discreetly, only closing their eyes at intervals, 
and could therefore pronounce favorable judg- 
ment on the new rector; although the head 
of the house observed that their opinion had 
better be held in abeyance until they had 
heard him half a dozen times, as his should 
be; a caution which might possibly leave the 
minister’s merits undecided until Doomsday. 
There was a curious ceremony observed at 
Ashburn church when the service concluded, 
which Cyril insisted was a relic of barbarous 
feudal times. The moment the blessing was 
pronounced, Lord de Plessy rose up stiff and 
stately and walked down the aisle, followed 
by his wife and children, everybody else 
keeping their seats until they passed out at 
the porch; when they were clear of the 
churchyard, the rest of the congregation 
began to disperse, and not before. 

Anna looked down the path to the gate 
into the road, but’ saw no footmarks on the 
sodden gravel; John Hartwell had not come. 

“Tt was very unlikely that he would,” said 
she to herself in a rather downhearted way 
as she went in; “it was too absurd of me to 
expect him.” . 

Decidedly it was ; for it was an even down- 
pour of rain, and had been all the morning. 
In the evening she comforted herself greatly 
by inditing a little tender letter of expecta- 
tions and regrets and disappointments, with 
astrong plea at the close for an answer, and 
an exhortation not to fail of his visit the next 
Sunday; to come even on Saturday, after 
office-hours, if he could, and stay two nights 
instead of one. Anna was far more expan- 
sive and oper-hearted to John than she was 
to her own family, but then she loved him 
hore; and with writing this pretty letter, the 
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first Sunday at Ashburn came toa less dreary 
close than Nora expected. 


XII. 


EARLY in the second week, Anna and 
Nora returned the calls they had received ; 
and immediately after Miss Popsy Parker 
issued invitations for an evening-party, ac- 
cording to her amiable promise. Ashburn 
would have been astonished if it could have 
penetrated into the secrets of the private 
asylum on the morning of that important 
day. It would have seen Mr. Joshua, with 
his mouthful of pins, detaching the holland 
covers from the drawing-room furniture, 
taking the piano-legs out of their garments, 
and lifting and shifting every thing, under 
the extremely vivacious superintendence of 
his clever sister; it would have seen Miss 
Popsy herself, in a short morning-gown and 
slippers, with a silk handkerchief tied over 
her ears, washing with her own fair hands 
the ornemental and useful china with which 
her guests’ eyes were to be refreshed ; it would 
have seen her overlooking (but not daring 
to speak to) the professed cook, who was get- 
ting up an elegant yet substantial supper,— 
for Miss Popsy abominated from the depths 
of her hospitable soul the modern invention 
of “tea and turn out;” it would have seen 
and heard her expostulate over and over 
again in a striking manner with Joshua, who 
was at once the most willing and the most 
incapable of domestic helps; and it would 
have seen her, finally, lie down for half an 
hour’s nap, in that short gown, those slippers, 
and that Indian head-tire, on the best amber- 
damask couch in the drawing-room ;—it 
would have seen all this, if it had been able 
to see through solid wall, but not without; 
for the blinds were down and the front-door 
locked, as a signal that Miss Popsy Parker 
was not at home to company. 

By seven o’clock in the evening, the scene 
underwent a change. A bright fire blazed in 
the polished grate, and Mr, Joshua and Miss 
Popsy sat in state on either side of it, 
scarcely daring to speak lest they should 
blow something out of its exact place. Miss 
Popsy’s atiire was of the richest and gayest 
fashion,—an amethyst satin dress, profusely 
trimmed with white blonde, and more gold- 
chains than any body else in the neighbor- 
hood ever wore; for besides her own and 
Joshua’s, she had on her late mother’s and 
grandmother’s. A turban-shaped cap with 
little white feathers topped these splendors ; 
and Miss Popsy’s own eyes twinkled like 
stars beneath the nodding clouds. Joshua 
was dreadfully stiff: his coat, his boots, his 
everythings were new, and all shining to that 
extent, that he could see minute reflections 
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of himself in the knobs of the fire-irons, the 
arms of the sofa, and the white marble of 
the chimney-piece, besides his own boot-toes. 
His hair had yielded to much persuasion, and 
took obstinate curves sideways, instead of 
sticking straight up—a novel fashion, which 
excited Miss Popsy’s sarcasm. 

“ Eh, Joshua, you are curled like Hype- 
rion,” said she. “Which Miss Brooke are 
you going to captivate to-night? I would 
try for the scornful young beauty, if I were 
you. ‘Faint heart’—you remember the 
rest.” 

“Is not Charley Wilde coming?” asked 
Mr. Joshua, passing his fingers hastily sang 
one side of his hair, and destroying the 
balance of waves which he had been an hour 
in making. 

“TI see what you are at; you are going 
courting to the handsome private property. 
I wish you may get it; but you won’t.” 

Mr. Joshua was meekly silent. He had 
cast longing glances in the direction of the 
Riverscroft demesnes for the last ten years; 
and he was of firm opinion that if his sister 
Popsy would but back his suit with her 
powerful influence, he should win the objects 
of his tender desires,—to wit, the farms, 
arable and pasture, the park, woods, and 
manorial rights, now to Miss Charley Wilde 
solely appertaining. 

“ You won’t get it,” continued Miss Popsy, 
“because Charley intends to lead a ae 
life, the more sensible woman she. Don’t 
- on that sentimental Billy-Lackaday look, 

oshua, don’t. You only want a petticoat to 
be Miss Mavis.” 

If the umbrella had been handy, Mr. 
Joshua’s knuckles would have suffered ; but 
as Miss Popsy had no weapon but a costly 
Indian fan, which she feared to break, he 
escaped. Suddenly, while Miss Popsy was 
in the act of tip-toeing before the mirror to 
see that no part of her head-dress had been 
disarranged by wagging it mockingly at 
Joshua, a knock resounded through the 
house, and caused her to subside hastily on 
the couch. 

“Sidney Wilfred; he is the first every- 
where,” remarked she ; and accordingly Mr. 
Sydney Wilfred was announced. 

He was a slight boyish person, whiskerless, 
but eat and spectacled, and with the 
nervous fidgets in his arms and legs, which 
he never knew how to dispose of comfortably. 
He had two or three favorite attitudes, one 
of which he struck immediately upon enter- 
ing Miss Popsy’s drawing-room ; this was a 
Napoleonic folding of the arms high on the 
chest, the feet crossed over each other, and 
the right foot resting on the toe. For the 
space of three minutes he contrived to main- 
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to waver about on one leg, while the other, 
oe in an aimless manner, knocked the 

ker from its position in the centre of the 
ender, and caused it to fall with a clatter on 
the tongs. At this instant Miss Mavis and 
Miss Scruple came in, the one as tawdry-fine 
and the other as homely and substantial as 
usual. Miss Mavis was lisping cordial to the 
host and hostess, but the sunshine of her 
smiles was for Mr. Sidney Wilfred. She 
caused him to sit down beside her. 

“Ah, such a sweet morning as I have had!” 
began Miss Mavis in an enthusiastic whisper; 
“such an enjoyable morning!” 

“What have you had? pray let us hear, 

Miss Mavis, if it is anything very charming, 
I love news, good news especially.” 
“* A feast of reason and a flow of soul,.] 
may well say, Miss Popsy. I have shed tears 
of pure delight over our gifted friend’s nev 
poem—his Sighs of asorrowful Soul adrift 
on a Sea of Suffering. The sublimity and 
profundity of his ‘Sighs’ are beyond plain 
anguage to express.” 

The poet sat chafing his hands vehemently, 
and blushing as if he had never been praised 
before ; while Miss Scruple added, 

“Yes, they are profound, and in eve 
respect proper, natural, and judicious, which 
is more than can be said for all poetry.” 

“T have not heard any of these ‘ Sighs’ 
Perhaps Mr. Sidney would declaim a stanm 
or two for our edification,” said Miss Popsy! 

“Do, Sidney; they want but your voie 
and expression to give them a perfect vocal 
melody. It will be a rich treat,” murmured 
his friend. 

The young gentleman was really nervous 
and bashful; but after a little more persuasion, 
he gave vent to the following “Sigh,” in the 
husky tremulous tone in which an imperfect 
Norval declaims his early history before the 
usher’s desk : 


“Drifting, unanchored, flung from wave to sky, 
As the poor harried clown in blanket tossed 
Sees all the world go round him in a swing, 
So is my sad soul giddied with the woes 
Which, holding the four corners of the Wit 


ney, 

Do heave with power, and through the am 
bient air 

Jerk it untimely ; shricking peal on peal 

Of = demoniac laughter as it turns and 
alls,— 

As falls the well-browned pancake in the pan 

When the quick culinary arm doth toss it up! 

O, for an hour of rest, an hour of peace! 

Or better still, an hour of sweet revenge! 

Then would I lay my foes upon the rack 

And tear them limb from limb ! 

Come hither, and be racked, ye selfish woes; 

For I will bear your tossings nevermore !” 


Just a the poet made this very unreason- 





tain his graceful balance; and then he began 
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were announced, and almost immediately 
after, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Foxcroft, Captain 
Clayton and Mrs. Westford, Mr. Hardman 
and Mr. George Hardman, a Mr. and two 
Misses Worksop, and finally Miss Charley 
Wilde. Every tale had the outstretched 
hand of friendship for the last comer, who 
received their greetings in a frank manly 
way, and immediately procured an introduc- 
tion to Annaand Nora. Miss Charley Wilde 
did not sacrifice much to the Graces in the 
way of dress; for her black satin robe was a 
compromise between a surtout and a monk’s 
frock, girded round the waist with cord and 
tassels; her hair looked much as if she had 
employed Eolus as her tiring-woman, and 
engaged him to tear a few golden ears of 
barley out of the sheaves to stick amongst it. 

“Do you ride? ” was her first question to 
Nora, who was at once elected as her favor- 
ite for the evening. 

Nora said no. 

“ But you ought to ride; you have just the 
figure for horseback, I must have you out 
with me; I can give you a mount at any 
time. Have you made Sidney Wilfred’s ac- 
quaintanceP Sidney, come here, I want to 
speak to you.” The young poet drew near. 
“T have read your ‘Sighs,’ sir, and written a 
critique upon them, in which I have endeav- 
ored to fathom their bathos. Why don’t 
you write sense? you have talent; and for 
misusing it you deserved to be tossed in that 
wonderful Witney you talk about. Sidney 
is my cousin, Miss Eleanora; and I scold him 
sometimes.” 

“Very severely, don’t you, Miss Wilde?” 
whispered Miss Mavis tenderly. “ We should 
be lenient to the aspiring flights of genius. 
How can our small capacities plumb the 
height of their glorious flights? Take heait, 
my gifted friend; speak out your utterances 
from your soul-depths, and astound a won- 
der, thunder-stricken world.” 

Uncle Ambrose’s countenance, as he over- 
heard this mock-sublime, was a picture of 
eloquent surprise; he could not withdraw 
his eyes from the interesting group of which 
his niece formed one. Miss Mavis thought 
he was entranced by her silver flow of words, 
and went on: 

“Harsh, untunable, indeed, must be the 
mind that thrills not melancholy to the wild 
strain of your genius-inflated verse, Sidney 
Wilfred. You may not be appreciated now ; 
but your dismal ‘ Sighs’ will echo to the far- 
remote of time.” There was a quayer in 
this prophetic close which Miss Charley 
Wilde would have imitated had she dared. 

“ And have you wooed the Parnassian lyre 
of late, dear Miss Mavis?” asked the poet in 

8 turn. 

“Not lately—not very lately; the divine 
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fire burns low upon my solitary hearth; the 
inspiration of happiness lacks there,” 

“Your wooings are in a very different di- 
rection now-a-days,—more practical and less 
spiritual, are they not ?” said Charley Wilde. 

Miss Mavis sighed herself a little nearer 
to uncle Ambrose, whose retreat was cut off 
by a barricade of little odd chairs and stools. 

“ Scotland is a very agreeable country, is it 
not?” said she, with a gentle significance 
which was intended to establish them at once 
on the basis of intimate friendship ; but which 
only startled and confounded uncle Ambrose, 
and made him blush. “I have never been 
so far north myself—never farther than 
Yorkshire ; but I have heard it is a delight- 
ful country, equally celebrated for its dainty 
cates and beautiful women.” A drop of the 
modest eyelids pointed the last words. 

“Charming person in Scotland!” mut- 
tered uncle Ambrose, scarcely knowing what 
he said; andto his immense relief, Mr. 
Joshua Parker, hearing the word ‘ Scotland,’ 
came and gave them conversational benefit 
of his experience during a pedestrian tour in 
that country some ten years before. Then 
Sidney Wilfred chimed in with the Border 
minstrelsy ; and Charley Wilde with deer- 
stalking and grouse-shooting; until Miss 
Mavis quite lost the i apa of bewilder- 
ing uncle Ambrose with her lisp and multi- 
form fascinations, and was obliged to be gen- 
erally agreeable. 

The tea was not handed round at Miss 
Popsy’s party, as the present custom is: she 
knew all the company dined early; and being 
an enemy to genteel starvation, her table was 
spread with every delicacy which hungry 
people even could desire. She presided over 
the tray herself, and expected her guests to 
sit down and make a meal of their tea; and 
though Miss Mavis, after every such occasion, 
railed at the vulgar profusion, she neverthe- 
less acquitted herself nobly, especially with 
regard to a certain rich cake containing a 
ring and a sixpence, which was called “ mat- 
rimony.” 

Tea may be made a very sociable gather- 
ing if people will; and every body being in 
good humor, the Brookes’ impression of their 
new neighbors was decidedly agreeable. 
When it was over, the chat flowed pleasant] 
on; and the innocent amusements whic 
Miss Popsy had provided for her guests gave 
entire satisfaction. 

“In my young day we liked nothing bet- 
ter than a game of forfeits,” said she, “ but 
fashion has refined them out of vogue. Will 
some of you young folks give us a little 
music? and then we will have a round game 
at cards.” 


There was a demur as to who should take 
the lead, nobody liking to be put forward; 
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till Mrs. Foxcroft desirous that her daughter 
should be covered with glory, urged her elo- 
quently, both with tongue and elbow, to do 
her little best. 

“Come, Moppet, you have a pretty song, 
let us hear it,” said she in the bland accent 
of maternal encouragement. “ Moppet has 
a pretty song has she not, papa?” 

Thus appealed to, the doctor broke off an 
argument on consubstantiation which he was 
holding with the rector, and bade his blush- 
ing child oblige the company. Moppet was 
accordingly led a sacrifice to the piano by Mr. 
Sidney Wilfred, who then retired behind the 
window-curtain to stop his ears until the 
pretty song was done. The young lady was 
not very perfect either in its instrumental or 
vocal parts, so that the performance could 
not be regarded as very triumphant; but 
Charley Wilde coming after her, soon oblit- 
erated her discord by a well-sung song with 
a very sweet melody. 

“ Do give us the ‘ Laughing Chorus,’ Miss 
Charley; it is a prime favorite of mine, and 
nobody can do it like you,” said Mr. Joshua; 
and Charley, ever obliging, readily complied; 
and the various cachinnatory sounds it elic- 
ited resolved the last bit of ice in the room 

The table was then cleared for a round 

ame; and Miss Popsy having secured for 
herself a seat beside Charley, and Miss 
Mavis being almost in uncle Ambrose’s pock- 
et, every one was contented: some few— 
Mr. Hardman, Sidney Wilfred, and the rec- 
tor—preferred the parts of onlookers and sat 
out, but every other person would play. 

“What shall it be?” asked Miss Popsy; 
“loo, red nines, vingt-um, or pounce com- 
merce ?” 

Charley Wilde was very sporting, and gave 
her voice for unlimited loo ; but the majority 
were for pounce commerce, 80 pounce com- 
merce carried the night. Miss Mavis again 
alluded confidentially to Scotland, and so 
confused uncle Ambrose that he could never 
acquire the rules of the game, and was for 
ever pouncing when he had no business to 
pounce, and being snapped at by Miss Popsy 
and told what was right by Miss Scruple, to 
the mischievous Nora’s undisguised pleasure. 
It is rather dreary to watch a large, friendly 
group engaged in a round game of cards; 
the endless contradictions, blunders, and set- 
tings-right make the occupation sound more 
like quarrelling than a sociable reunion for 
pleasant purposes. Sidney Wilfred could 
not bear it long; and having at the first sight 
ag hopelessly into iad with young 

ora Brook, he now retired into a dusk and 
remote corner to compose a sonnet to her 
maiden beauty. He accomplished two pro- 
found lines between then and supper-time, 
which wonderfully relieved his feelings. 
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“I pounce!” screamed Mr. Joshua, 
spreading his great hand over a particular 
card, and opening his eyes eagerly. 

“No you don’t, mind your turn!” cried 
Miss Popsy ming his fingers with one of 
the little trays full of fish; which were in 
consequence scattered over the table, and 
chiefly picked up in an absent fit by Miss 
Mavis, and added in the confusion to her 
own store, 

“Jt is your deal, uncle Ambrose; Miss 
Scruple dealt last. There are the cards; 
make haste,” said Nora. 

“Shall I deal for you?” whispered Miss 
Mavis; and raking up the stray cards of the 
pack with her claw-like fingers, she proceeded 
to do so, judging uncle Ambrose’s mind to 
be so preoccupied with the charming person 
in Scotland as to make him quite incapable 
of dealing properly. But Miss Scruple 
raised the querulous voice of remonstrance : 

“Tt is not your deal, Matilda; it is Mr, 
Ambrose Brooke’s. Why do you nof let it 
go round properly ?” 

“I never care for these games unless I ma 
cheat ; I always cheat at private parties if 1 
have 2 chance,” te Captain Clayton, 
“T give every body warning, therefore. This 
card mine? Very good card—” 

“No, it is not yours; itis mine. Don't 
you see that one is before you, and this one 

efore me?” said Miss Popsy waspishly. 

“Matilda, deal properly. You have no 
business to look at the cards, nor to show 
your hand to your neighbors.” 

Then there was an interval of silence, 
broken by uncle Ambrose asking Miss Mavis 
if he might pounce. 

“No, not yet,” replied she with tenderness, 
“ Show me what you have, and I’ll pounce for 
you;” and accordingly, to the end of the 
game, she played and lost for him and her- 
self too; reverting in whispers from time to 
time to the north, and its charming women, 
scenery, and songs. She also secured his 
arm to take her in to supper, and, in short, 
victimised him to Nora’s full content. As 
her lisp made her frequently unintelligible, 
he answered her insinuations and direct ques- 
tions at cross-purposes for the most part. 

Nora overheard, “ Scotch music is delight- 
ful, is it not? Are you an amateur of its 
popular melodies ? ” 

“Yes, agreeable woman, very; especially 
in her own house.” 

“Ah, you mean Miss Popsy; and you 
don’t consider her shrewish ? ” 

“ Sweeter than I can express.” 

“QO! I’m afraid you are a sad flatterer, 
naughty man. And you don’t think her 
temper too vivacious ? ” 

“TI prefer a breezy climate; in Scotland, 
for instance—” 
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«But are not the winds trying to the 
female complexion ?” 

«Lilies and roses bloom out of doors as 
early as—” 

«You must pounce now. You want an- 
other card; there are only four of us left.” 

And at supper, after Miss Mavis had had 
two glasses of sherry, and became sen- 
timental: “Youth, youth, it leaves us e’er 
we know it is departing! Mr. Ambrose, 
yours was passed under an eastern sky ; mine, 
in this cold unsympathising England. Were 
ou ever in Jersey?” 

“Never; my tastes are for the north,— 
grouse-shooting on the moors in August—” 

“Tell me not so; some dearer tie is bound 
about your spirit: love, not sport, draws you 


“Will you have a little of this lobster- 
salad, or some more tongue ?” 

“No more tongue, thank you, I have 
tongue enough. A custard, if you please— 
No I’ll change my mind, and have a straw- 
berry cream.” 

Sentiment notwithstanding, Miss Mavis 
had a capital appetite; and Sidney Wilfred, 
in an absent spiritual way, eat more, and 
drank much more, than could have been ex- 

cted from a “ soul adrift on a sea of suffer- 
ing.” Perhaps he had been adrift a long 
while, and had come back hungry and ex- 
ceeding dry, as grief is said to be. It re- 
joiced Miss Popsy’s heart to see her friends 
eat, and she kept constantly admonishing 
them to take care of themselves and each 
other. Nora, who sat between Captain Clay- 
ton and Sidney Wilfred, might otherwise 
have run the risk of being neglected; for 
both these gentlemen were very intent upon 
themselves. Mr, Joshua, who had by this 
time got over the stiffness and newness of his 
apparel, and had forgotten his curled hair, 
took wine all round with every body, and 
drank healths, coupling them occasionally 
with very old-fashioned sentiments. He 
made a terrible bungle of one of them, which 
he converted into, “The married single, and 
the single happy,” to his own intense confu- 
ion; for Miss Charley Wilde whispered that 
itwas the most sensible speech she had ever 
heard from him, and she hoped he would 
never depart from it. Mr. Foxcroft proposed 
the health of the hostess, who acknowledged 
the compliment herself in a neat speech 
beginning, “ Hold your tongue, Joshua, I am 
dd enough to speak for myself, I hope,” 
md ending with, “to our next merry meet- 


“What is your opinion on the pipe-clay 
question, Captain Clayton ? ” tremulously said 
young Mr. Worksop, whose voice had never 

en heard until the close of supper. He 
Was a shy retiring person, who was getting 

self up in politics. 
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“The pipe-clay question, sir? I never’ 
allow myself to have an opinion on profes- 
sional topics. Our opinions are laid down 
for us; and what a soldier who knows his 
duty has to do is, to take them up and 
wear them as a part of his livery in the 
king’s service.” 

r. Worksop subsided, and was heard no 
more, except in whispers to his sisters. 
Somebody — probably Miss Mavis — then 
started the more popular quarry of light lit- 
erature, which all the elders conspired to run 
down; even Sidney Wilfred had his fling at 
it, as drawing modern taste into a false direc- 
tion altogether. 

“ Where,” said he forcibly,—“where are the 
readers to be found to relish the honey-dew 
of Parnassus, when these tasteless streams 
of fiction have vitiated,—have vitiated—” 
He paused for lack of a strong conclusion ; 
and Mr. Foxcroft took the words out of his 
mouth. 

“ Have vitiated the public mind. Where 
indeed, sir? I agree with you. Our old 
standards are being run aground and neglected 
for a gush of spasmodic twaddle! What 
do you think of our Chaucer, our glorious 
Will, our unsurpassable Milton? Are not 
they—” 

a) I confess, sir, that I do not think much 
of them; we moderns can support their 
rivalry,” returned Mr. Sidney Wiltred, fixin 
his glass eyes on the doctor firmly, an 
pong his hands on the edge of the sup- 
per-table over which he leaned. 

“Tennyson won’t vail his bonnet to any of 
them, I dare say ; but excuse an old-fashioned 
reader for leaning to the ancients.” 

“I do not propose the laureate as the re- 

resentative of our age’s genius,—far from it, 
Mr. Foxcroft. There are other men whose 

ower the century has not yet acknowledged ; 
ut—” 

“Whose ‘Sighs’ shall echo to the far- 
remote of time,” added uncle Ambrose, quot- 
ing Miss Mavers almost in spite of himself, 
and then blushing as deeply as the flattered 
poet himself. 

Some of the company looked surprised ; 
but all thought him in earnest, and of course 
nobody could venture on a contradiction in 
the author’s presence: so the huge compli- 
ment passed unchallenged. 

“How good of you—how very good,” 
whispered Miss Mavis with enthusiasm. 
“ What a treasure in an unenvious soul you 
have!” but in Charley Wilde’s estimation he 
sank at least a fathom. 

Some young people there are who never 
appear to find their tongues until supper is 
over. Of this peculiar class were the two 
Miss Worksops, who, when they left the 





table, became quite giggling and expansive 
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The younger linked her arm into Anna 


Brooke’s in the most confidential manner ; 
and began to ask what was her opinion of 
things in general. 

“ Never mind me, you know; nobody ever 
does mind me. But what do you think of it 
all, now really?” said she, looking eagerly 
in Anna’s puzzled face. 

“Tt is all very pleasant,” replied Anna at 

azard. 

“No! Really now, do youthink so? Look 
at Mrs. Westford, isn’t she altogether charm- 
ing? Listen, and I'll tell you something. 
Our Willy is in love with her, really; but it 
is quite a secret yet, so don’t tell.” Anna 
promised not to misuse her confidence. 

“T don’t think he would care much if it did 
come to her ears ; for he is so shy he will never 
get her told himself. I say he will have to 
ym to her by proxy; but he can’t marry 

er by proxy—it is only royal people and 
kings and queens that do that, you know.” 

Mrs. Westford was a comely widow of 
six-and-forty, and Mr. Worksop was a youth 
hovering on twenty, with immense ambition 
and a very small patrimony; the connection, 
therefore, looked very eligible to him, as she 
had a good dower and anice house of her 
own. Often and often had the aspiring poli- 
tician in his day-dreams exiled the poor old 
captain to remote marine lodgings, and in- 
stalled himself as master at Ashburn Lodge, 
with the gentle widow as his wife. Futile 
dreams of youth and inexperience, never to 
be realized! 

Charley Wilde was the first to take her 
departure, after exacting from Nora a prom- 
ise to be at home to her on the morrow, 
when she proposed to call at the rectory. 
“For,” said she, “now that I have make 
your acquaintance, I long to teach you to 
ride. There is to be a stag-hunt next week 
with Lord de Plessy’s hounds, and I mean to 
go out; I wish you could too.” 

Mr. Sidney Wilfred, who overheard this, 
turned away with a profound sigh. 

“ What ails you Sidney, man?” asked his 
cousin. “Do you think I shall spoil my new 
friend? He compliments me with the name 
of ‘ Horse-godmother,’ which is very rude,” 
she added, turning to Nora. “And I see by 
his fac> he is going to honor you with a 
‘Sigh’ of admiration in several stanzas. But 
don’t be beguiled into vanity, for he has 
rhymed even on poor Moppet there, and 
almost broken her heart with his inconstancy. 
He says he cannot endure masculine women ; 
but you will see that after he has paid his 
court to every point of the compass, he will 
end by marrying me. Now I am going; 

ood-by. Miss Mavis,—my carriage is wait- 
ing,—shall I have the pleasure of taking you 
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never mind. Good night, Miss Popsy; good 
night, Mr. Joshua. One of the rectory gen- 
tlemen will perhaps give Miss Mavis an arm 
home;” and Charley Wilde disappeared, 
talking fluently all the ya down-stairs, and 

e found nobody 


into her carriage, when s 
was there to listen. 

When she was gone, the other people 
began to go too; and uncle Ambrose was 
compelled to offer Miss Mavis his escort to 
her cottage-door; for she said she was afraid 
there might be some men about, and she did 
not consider it safe for a female to go hotne 
unprotected. 

“T must compliment you on your trium- 
phant conquest, uncle Ambrose,” cried the 
mischievous Nora, as he entered the rectory- 
parlor, after conducting Miss Mavis home. 
“T am sure she sets the charming person in 
Scotland at naught now, and thinks to sup- 
plant her.” 

“And your poetical figure of speech at 
supper,—you did indeed come out surpris- 
ingly,” added Mr. Brooke. “The young 
genius will certainly affix your name to the 
dedication-page of his next poem as an er 
lightened appreciator of talent.” 

Uncle Ambrose lighted his candle and 
stalked off to bed, without condescending to 
answer their gibes. 


XII. 


THE day after Miss Popsy Parker’s enter- 
tainment, as Nora was stretching up her 
pretty arms to reach a certain spray of China 
roses for the replenishment of her favorite 
vase, and standing on tiptoe to attain her 
object, upon which she was very intent, the 
rectory garden was entered by Lady de 
Plessy, Lady Frances Egerton, and the 
Honorable Arthur. Nora did not perceive 
them, and went on striving for the roses, till 
having caught the branch, and brought it 
down nearly low enough for her fingers to 
break it off, it suddenly jerked back to the 
wall, leaving a thorn in her rosy palm. With 
an impatient little exclamation, she turned 
round and confronted the visitors, at sight of 
whom she blushed deeply. 

“What a lovely creature!” said Lady 
Frances in a whisper to her brother. “Get 
those roses for her, Arthur.” Arthur in 
stantly obeyed, and presented them witha 
gallant bow. 

“ Will you come in,” said Nora shyly; and 
she led the way to the drawing-room, where 
Anna and uncle Ambrose were sitting. Mr. 
Brooke was out somewhere in the village, 
and Cyril was fishing in the beck. 

The introduction was very unceremonious, 
but for all that the more pleasant. Lady de 
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the theme of Indian affairs; and Lady Fran- 
ces talked to’ Nora about flowers, pet birds, 
and other innocent little subjects that she 
thought the young girl would understand. 
Nora was not a little confused by the long 
and earnest gaze that Lady Frances fixed on 
her face ; and yet she could not be annoyed at 
it, for so much frank good-nature mingled in 
her brusquerie. Something led them to 
speak of London and Mr. Brooke’s curacy 
there, and the tears of joyful emotion came 
into Nora’s eyes as she expressed how happy 
they had been made by Lord de Plessy’s be- 
nevolence. 

“ You sweet little enthusiast!” exclaimed 
Lady Frances, “ my father did not count on 
such romantic gratitude. If you thank him 
in that way yourself, you will gharm him into 
being your humble adorer for life.” Nora 
thought Lady Frances was laughing at her; 
this strain was quite new to her, and she 
grew rather shyer and more reserved. 

“Tt is beautiful to witness a genuine feel- 
ing of happiness. My dear, you are re- 
freshing to me, and I must know you better. 
Iam an old woman, so you must not be of- 
fended at what I say. Arthur, come here 
one moment.” The young man approached. 
“ Look at this child, and tell me whom she 
is like. I seem to know her face.” Arthur 


de Plessy changed countenance. 

“She reminds you of Dr. Lee’s daughter 
Frances.” He could not bring his lips to 
say carelessly “ Grace Lee.” 

“Good Heaven! so she does,” replied 
Lady Frances in an undertone, and with a 
glance at her brother, who returned to his 


discussidn with uncle Ambrose. An appear- 
ance of preoccupation seemed to take her 
all at once, and she continued silent for sev- 
eral minutes. “Strange coincidence!” she 
said half to herself, and then asked Nora if 
she happened to have any relatives of the 
name of Lee. 

“No, I am not aware of any;” and the 
subject passed. 

“ My dear, do you like birds and flowers ; 
we have plenty of both at Plessy-Regis. 
You must come to luncheon, and I will show 
you them ; the aviary is my especial care.” 

Lady de Plessy overheard the invitation, 
and looked round. Something in Nora’s at- 
titude and expression of countenance struck 
her forcibly ; and lifting her eyes to observe 
Arthur, she saw that he also was watching 
with absorbed interest the bright young 
beauty. 

“Mr. Brooke will perhaps spare her to 
us for a few days, Frances,” added she cour- 
teously. ‘ My dear, would you like to come 
to Plessy-Regis? We are quite homely 


people, like yourselves, and will take care of 
you.” 
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Nora looked delighted, but hesitated. 

“ You shall come when Charley Wilde is 
with us next week,” said Lady Frances, at- 
tributing the girl’s shyness to ignorance of 
themselves and their ways. Mr. Brooke 
came in before they left, and gave his con- 
sent. It seemed natural that everybody 
should at once attach themselves to Nora, 
she was so sweetly attractive and innocent. 

She went to Plessy-Regis at the time 
fixed, and enjoyed her visit exceedingly. 
Lady de Plessy was as kind to her as a 
mother could have been, and Lady Frances 
made quite a pet of her; but she liked most 
of all the short half-hour before dressing for 
dinner which was spent in the schoolroom in 
the twilight. Arthur commonly came in 
then; and though he never talked to her 
much at any time, his manner towards her 
was full of such a courteous deference, that 
she almost regretted having to go back 
home at the end of four days, and thought 
more of his grave dark face than was at all 
good for her afterwards. After this visit, 
Arthur de Plessy often strolled down by the 
beck, with his rod and line, on pretence of 
fishing ; but after a short talk with Cyril or 
uncle Ambrose, he generally ended by going 
into the rectory-garden, and talking through 
the open window to the two girls at their 
work. Sometimes he came alone, and some- 
times Lady Frances was with him, or his 
mother; but any way he contrived to. talk 
most to Nora. She was one time lively and 
quaint, and another shy and proud; but she 
was always beautiful and always attractive. 
The natural results followed: Arthur de 
Plessy fell in love most indiscreetly, and it is 
possible that, without a word being ex- 
changed on either side, she knew it and re- 
turned it. 

Not seldom did his thoughts at first re- 
vert to the grave in Riverscourt church- 
yard; but the heart of man is not consti- 
tuted to grieve for ever, a discovery which 
Arthur presently made to his great comfort. 
I cannot say what led to the confidence, but 
one morning in the garden he told Nora 
about Grace Lee,—how they had loved each 
other as children almost, how they had been 
separated, and she had died in his absence. 
Nora’s pitiful eyes looked lovelier through 
their tears than ever, and I believe it was on 
this occasion that each got a silent glimpse 
into the other’s heart. Arthur was rather 
shocked at what, in him, so plainly bore the 
guise of inconstancy; but he did not stay 
away from the rectory in consequence. Lady 
de Plessy began to see in Nora the magnet 
that retained her son so quietly at Plessy- 
Regis ; and made up her mind, if need were 
gracefully to sacrifice her prejudices and 
pride of class, and keep Arthur at home by 
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permitting him to contract an unambitious 
marriage. As for other people, they never 
could have conceived so wild a speculation as 
that the simple daughter of a country rector 
should fascinate the heir to an earldom, and 
nobody troubled themselves with an anxiety 
or a jealousy on the subject. Besides, there 
was a certain Lady Carry Stafford, with an 
immense fortune and an unimpeachable ped- 
igree, to whom it was pretty generally known 
that Lord de Plessy desired to see his son 
united. But Lady Carry was little, crooked, 
and sallow, besides being foolish and ill-tem- 
pered ; and as, in most cases, a man marries 
a wife for himself, and ‘not for his family, 
Arthur doubtless preferred the blithe and 
blooming Nora to the other lady, whom 
Miss Popsy Parker designated, in her choice 
and familiar phraseology, “the crookedest 
stick in all the wood.” 

I incline to think myself that if Arthur de 
Plessy had not met opportunely with Nora 
Brooke racing down Larkhill, he would have 

one back to India, leaving his heart buried 
in Riverscourt churchyard; have left his 
family in dudgeon; and have himself be- 
come in process of time a distinguished offi- 
cer, or perhaps another unit in the long list 
of War’s glorious army of martyrs. 


XIV. 


ANOTHER Sunday passed, a fine Sunday, and 
John Hartwell did not come, neither did 
Anna receive any news from him; and a 
letter that she had written to Louy remained 
unanswered. The poor girl grew every day 

ore white and anxious as va post renewed 

er disappointment; and one morning, she 

d her father being down in the breakfast- 
paylor earlier than the rest, she asked him 
whén he intended driving into town. Not 
before: the end of next week, he told her; 
but catching the expression of patient pain 
on her\ countenance, he inquired if she had 
any particular reason for desiring to go ear- 
lier, because, if so, he had nothing to prevent 
him going that day. 

“Well, if you will, papa,” replied she, 
without assigning any cause for her vehement 
desire: to go; but Mr. Brooke was at no less 
to interpret it. Nora laughed at her sister’s 
anxiety to get back into smoky London; and 
averred that if Anna could have had her own 
way, she would never have left it, even for 
this charming Ashburn. 

After breakfast Josy and the chaise-cart 
came to the door, and Mr. Brooke and Anna 
started immediately. It was a very silent 
drive ; for the poor girl was oppressed with 
a crowd of es resentiments of which she 
could not divest herself Arrived in town, 
Anna got into a Hampstead omnibus; while 
her father, after appointing to meet her at a 
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certain hour at their old friend Mr. Parkes’, 
went about on his own business. Anna 
reached the Hartwell’s house at noon; and 
on ringing at the door was admitted by the 
butler, who wore a face of lugubrious woe. 
Instead of showing her to the drawing-room 
at once, he asked her to wait in the study, 
which was empty, until he inquired if his 
mistress could see her. Anna passed a 
wretched five minutes until he returned, and 
said she was to follow him. Louy rushed 
forward to meet her at the door, crying pas 
sionately, and drew her into the room, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell, her sister, and Mrs. 
Arthur, were all assembled. Mr. Hartwell 
looked aged by ten years since she saw him 
last; and his wife sat literally stupid and 
overwhelmed with grief, the great tears rol 
ing down her face, and her blue lips quiver- 
ing incessantly. Mrs. Arthur even showed 
unaffected signs of trouble; and Sophia was 
moving about in an aimless way, with swollen 
eyes and colorless cheeks, which testified to 
the bitterness of her sorrow. 

“ What does it all mean?” asked Anna, 
glancing from one to the other, while every 
trace of life left her face. 

“My dear,” said the old father, keeping 
her hand in his, and stroking it unconsciously 
while he spoke, “ John has left us this morn- 


in Tad 


t He has disgraced us all!” broke in Louy 
impetuously. “He was what we cared for 
most in the world, and he has covered us 


with shame. I wish he had never been 
born!” And she flung herself down on the 
couch, and hid her face in the pillows, while 
her whole frame shook with her violent sob- 
bing. Anna stood speechless. 

“ John is gone abroad,” said Mrs. Arthur; 
“and we are all in very great trouble; he 
has behaved so ill.” 

“Now don’t you blame him, aunt,” ex- 
claimed Louy, sitting up, and throwing back 
her hair from her burning face; “there will 
be plenty of people to do that without us. I 
mean to go to him; yes, mother, I do.” 

“Not with my leave, Louy,” said her 
father ; “ and don’t speak in that way to your 
mother,—don’t you see how ill she is ?” 

Louy rocked herself to and fro, os 
painfully. Mrs. Arthur tried to speak o 
Soho again, but she would not let her. 

“Tl tell you all there is to know, Anna, by 
and by; it is amongst ourselves, remember. 

“Yes, my dear, quite amongst ourselves; 
there will be no horrid trial to get into the 
papers, because the matter has been ar 
ranged,” persisted her aunt. The old father 
rose up with a groan; and resting his arm 
against the mantel-shelf hid his face upon it, 
crying like a child. Anna could do nothing 
in all this misery; she sat down by the win 
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dow, and nobody took any notice of her for 
some time. Mrs. Arthur was busy with her 
sister-in-law, who had lost all self-restraint at 
the sound of her husband’s groans, and was 
become hysterical. At length Louy came up 
to her, and whispered, “ Come into the study 
with me, Anna; I can’t bear this;” and they 
left the drawing-room together. 

When they were alone, Louy said with 
some bitterness, “ You have had a lucky es- 
cape, Anna; there’s no frightful disgrace such 
as the world never forgets attached to your 
name. Ineed not put what John has done 
into so many words; I dare say you can 
guess ?” 

“Yes—” 

“ And what aunt Arthur said is true—there 
will be no exposure; but we know about it. 
O, Anna, sometimes I fancy it must be all a 
dream.” 

“He went away this morning?” 

“You must have crossed on the road; I 
am glad you were too late to see him—are 
you?” 

Anna said, “ Yes.” 

“He was miserably dejected. O the fool 
he has been! I don’t think my father will 
ever get over it.” 

Anna looked as if she would like to hear 
more details; and Louy, with hesitation, gave 
a little further explana.ion. 


“You know, he was in a position of trust,” 


said she. “Well, he appropriated some 
money that passed through his hands, intend- 
ing to replace it. He never could do so; 
and at last he confessed to the head of the 
firm, who was always a friend of ours; he 
had been a schoolfellow of papa’s. So he 
sent for papa, and they arranged that the 
money should be paid back as a loan, and 
that John should leave. That is a week 
since,—such a week !—and now he is gone.” 

“Where to?” asked Anna in a choking 
voice. 

“To France. My mother would not have 
him get further out of the way. O, Anna, 
isn’t it wretched?” And she began to weep 
again as uncontrolledly as ever. Anna was 
so stunned that she seemed quite apathetic. 
Only in the pallid hue of her lips and the 
restless glitter of her eyes could it be seen 
how keenly the blow to her love struck home. 

She was glad when the hour came for her 
to rejoin her father; but no explanation was 
needed by him; he had already heard of 
John’s misconduct from Mr. Parkes. Ill 
hews travels fast and travels far, and that of 
young Hartwell’s journey abroad and the 
causes that led to it were strongly surmised, 
if not certainly known, in the whole circle of 
his friends and acquaintance. 

On the morrow Anna and her father re- 
turned to Ashburn. 
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As the days wore — away, she also 
wore through the phases of her great trouble, 
and came forth from it but little changed ex- 
ternally, though her spirit was oldened by 
many a year. Neither Cyril nor Nora ever 
knew the cause of separation between their 
sister and John Hartwell; though Nora per- 
haps guessed that it was something sad and 
disgraceful, because some months later, when 
speaking casually of the Hartwells, her father 
told her briefly that the whole family had 
emigrated to Australia. 


XV. 


LORD DE PLEssY was a man not unpopular 
in lgs county, except with poachers, whom 
he prosecuted venomously; he was an easy 
landlord, a liberal master, and a munificent 
friend, from motives which cannot be im- 
pugned. His positionghe was in the habit 
of saying, demanded it of him; and he wor- 
shipped his — as the outward sign of 
his inward dignity. But what gave him a 
more extensive popularity than anything else 
was a ball at Cases to which were in- 
vited all the small gentry and professional 
people for miles round in shoals. It must be 
admitted that his personal hauteur and as- 
sumption were never more conspicuous than 
on these occasions; but people gladly took 
him at his own valuation, and rather liked 
being loftily patronized than otherwise. 

The Brookes received an invitation from 
Lady de Plessy in person; and to Nora’s 
great delight, it was accepted by all but Anna, 
who gave some valid reason for preferring to 
remain at home. This ball was a very criti- 
cal event, more critical than even Nora im- 
agined perhaps, though her restless fancy 
never ceased to dwell upon its possibilities. 
Plessy-Regis was always filled with staying 
company, principally gentlemen, on this oc- 
casion; and one morning the conversation 
turning on the beauty of the maids of Kent, 
which somebody asserted was proverbial, 
Lady Frances Egerton spoke and said, “ We 
can show no beauty comparable to the rector 
of Ashburn’s daughter—Nora Brooke; she 
would grace a coronet, would she not, Ar- 
thur?”. Arthur was reading, and did not 
reply ; but his brow contracted impatiently 
at what seemed to him a profane discussion 
of a name that he held sacred. Sidney Wil- 
fred began to lisp her praises in very high- 
flown language, which irritated him to such 
an extent that he would have liked to lift 
the poet by the nape of the neck and put 
him out of the window. Instead, however, 
of indulging this laudable sensation, he shut 
his book, and went into the park to take 
counsel with himself consuming Wann Lady 
Carry Stafford, who was sentimental when 
she thought it becoming, contrived to meet 
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him near Larkhill plantations; but he was 
not in a gracious humor, and would not turn 
to walk back with her, as she half-invited 
him to do; so she went home and cried for 
spite. 

Arthur de Plessy had undergone and,re- 
covered from the wounds received in one 
sharp tussle with fortune, and his present at- 
tachment seemed very likely to invite an- 
other. That his father would approve such 
a marriage as he contemplated was improba- 
ble; but having debated all the pros and 
cons, Arthur came round to the idea from 
which he started, namely, that his right was 
to consult his happiness and Nora’s before 
any other person’s in this matter; so he 
came to the resolution to put his fate to the 
test at the first opportunity; and if she— 
which he did not doubt—would accept him, 
to follow his own naan’s will and make her 
his wife, in spite of every consideration of 
personal aggrandisement. 

Not only at the rectory was the Christmas 
ball looked forward to with palpitations of 
hope and anxiety; des séances were held 
every day in Miss Mavis’s parlor between 
that lady and Miss Scruple as to what they 
should wear on the great occasion; and the 
former having extracted from her young 
friend Nora Brooke that uncle Ambrose’s 
favorite colors were yellow and red, revivified 
an amber poplin dress with scarlet poppies, 
he was 


and came out perfectly dazzling. 
the most strikingly-conspicuous figure at the 
ball, not even excepting Nora, who looked a 
very queen of youth and beauty in her white 
muslin dress and simple braided hair, on 
which she had good taste enough to put no 


ornament whatever. But she carried a bou- 
quet of magnificent camellias; and as the 
had no camellias at the rectory, the suppost- 
tion is, that they were sent from the Plessy- 
Regis conservatories. The child was so 
eager to go that she hurried everybody to 
get dressed quickly and early, yet kept » Bg 
waiting full half an hour, though she was 
quite ready, while she told Anna something 
that made her spend a very thoughtful hour 
over the fire by herself after her father, uncle 
Ambrose, Cyril, and her sister were gone. 
Still, however, they arrived in good time; 
only Miss Popsy Parker and her brother 
were before them ; and Miss Popsy was avail- 
ing herself of the eligible opportunity to un- 
bosom herself touching the game-laws to 
Lord de Plessy, who listened with superlative 
amiability and consideration to what he re- 
garded as a slight but very deplorable mental 
aberration. Miss Popsy had on a red velvet 
gown, all her gold chains, and a new bird-of- 
a" turban ; Charley Wilde was in black 
ace; and Lady Carry Stafford in primrose, 


When 


which made her sallower than ever. 
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the hall was filled, it looked like a gay con- 
servatory, with flowers of every season in full 
bloom together. 

The musicians were stationed in a tempor- 
ary orchestra at one end of the hall, where 
the dancing was to be; and ata — signal 
they commenced Nora was standing quietly 
near Lady de Plessy, when Arthur came up 
and claimed her for the first set. She blushed 
beautifully: such a distinction was the envy 
of half the room ; and nobody could gainsay 
her claim as the belle, which was supposed 
to have drawn it upon her. Lady Carry 
Stafford fanned herself vehemently, and Lord 
de Plessy looked extremely fidgeted. He 
had always been a connoisseur in feminine 
loveliness, and he now mentally acknowl- 
edged that Nora Brooke would bear a com- 
parison with the most famous toasts of his 
youth. Then he glanced at Lady Carry, and 
made a wry mouth, as if he were tasting some- 
thing bitter. 7 

“Come, and let me present you to my 
father, Nora,” said Arthur de Ble when 
the dance was finished. There had been a 
few whispered words of explanation between 
them in the course of it by one of the pillars 
of the gallery. Nora’s heart palpitated fast; 
and she gave a little fearful ~~ at the old 
lord,who was watching them keenly. Arthur 
understood her, and added, “ Well, then, to 
my mother first;” though he himself felt 
bold to dare any amount of paternal wrath. 
Perhaps he had a politic view in desiring 
to get the announcement over while his father 
was in a genial mood, and also so sur- 
rounded by observers that he would be com- 

relled to receive it with seemly quietness at 
east. 

Lady de Plessy was seated by one of the 
fireplaces in a tall carved chair, watching the 
dancers and conversing at intervals with 
Charley Wilde, who was lounged on an otto- 
man near her. As Arthur approached with 
Nora on his arm, Charley opened her eyes 
wide, gasped in the middle of a witty ob- 
servation, and seemed suddenly bewildered 
with a flood of enlightenment. She fell a 
little further back, and concentrated her 
attention on Miss Mavis’s florid gown; while 
Lady de Plessy, conscious that the crisis was 
come, turned pale and flushed by turns. 

“Mother, will you welcome a new daugh- 
ter?” said Arthur, taking her hand and lay- 
ing it upon Nora’s. Lady de Plessy smiled 
tremulously; and as the young girl leant 
down towards her, she kissed her on the 
forehead and clasped her slight fingers ve 
close, but could scarcely speak. At lengt 
she said with constraint, “ You will stay at 
home now, my son? You must keep him in 
England, my love.” 





Arthur, with a proud pleased air, lifted up 
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his head and glanced across to his father, 
who was talking nervously to Lady Carry 
Stafford, and taking serious note of the little 
pantomine that was enacting by the fireplace. 
He was not the only person who understood 
it. Sidney Wilfred chose to fancy himself 
the sport of evil fate, and went distracted in 
a recess behind the evergreens; he hit his 
forehead twice against the palm of his hand, 
and then was immediately fired with poetical 
inspiration, which vented itself in a most 
agonising “ Sigh,” that appeared in a second 
edition of his poems as an “ Address to my 
Soul’s sweet Pains.” From his retreat 
amongst the holly, he saw Arthur de Plessy 
draw Nora’s hand through his arm, cover it 
for a moment with his own, and then lead 
her blushing towards his father, who, seeing 
his purpose, abandoned Lady Carry, and 
came to meet him. 

“What, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, am I to understand by this, sir?” 
said the old man in a hissing whisper, and 
with a glance that intimated his desire to 
defer explanation for the present. 

Nora heard the ominous.tone, but she did 
not see the basilisk eyes upon her face, for 
she was steadily contemplating the point 
of her shoe. Arthur, was, however, strung 
up with resolution and excitement, and did 
not choose to intimate that he understood his 
father’s wishes. He said quietly, “Sir, my 


mother has accepted Nora as another child; 
you must accord me the like grace.” 

Lord de Plessy was for a moment so aghast 
at Arthur’s a he did not answer a 


word; but when Nora lifted her beautiful 
eyes to his with a sweet pleading expression 
that was irresistible he said, “ Well, if Arthur 
will make a fool of himself he has a very 
fair excuse;” then instantly becoming sen- 
sible of the ludicrous discourtesy of this 
speech, he took her hand, and tried to mend 
it confusedly by saying, “ We will make the 
best of it; but I thought Arthur had more—” 
whether sense or pride he did not communi- 
cate, for he was seized with a most opportune 
fit of coughing, which prevented him from 
uttering for several minutes; and when he 
wiped his eyes after it and looked round, 
neither his son nor Nora was visible. The 
great picture-gallery opened from the hall; 
and this being lighted and thrown open as a 
promenade between the dances, they had 
strolled in there to talk a little by them- 
selves. Uncle Ambrose and Mr. Brooke 
meeting them, spoilt this intention, but en- 
abled Arthur to propose a question to the 
father, which received a conditional affirma- 
tive. Soon after, as Lord de Plessy was 
seen arm-in-arm with the rector in amicable 
conversation, the lovers rightly imagined 
that they had no great obstacles to expect. 
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Presently Charley Wilde came in and 
swept them a mock curtesy. “I have been, 
seeking you for ten minntes, Arthur,” said 
she; [hope I am the first to proffer my con- 
gratulations ? Don’t look contradictory, but 
give Nora to me, and f° and dance with 
somebody else, or you will lose your election 
when itcomes on. You are not to rebel: 
Lady de Plessy sent me.” 

Arthur chose to take Nora to a seat by his 
mother himself; and then he went and did 
his duty like a man, dancing alternately with 
Moppet, Miss Mavis, Miss Popsy Parker 
(she was a very important person on account 
of her powers of speech), and any other lady 
who seemed less in request as a partner than 
the generality. 

Nora was very happy. Lady de Plessy 
and Lady Frances Egerton talked to her so 
kindly and encouragingly, and seemed really 
thankful to her for having arrested so sig- 
nally the erratic fancies of Arthur; and even 
the old lord, when he reflected on the age 
and temper of his son, was disposed to con- 
template her with favor. 

At this Christmas ball awkward and trou- 
blesome ceremonies of precedence were 
waived, and each person took in whom he 
preferred to the supper in the great dining- 
room, which was hung round with generations 
of De Plessys in their habits as they had 
lived. Lord de Plessy oddly enough, and to 
his son’s discomfiture, took Nora, and left 
him with Miss Mavis on his hands. This 
lady had had many opportunities of ingratiat- 
ing herself with Uncle Ambrose; though she 
displayed so little tact in the use of them, 
that he took Miss Popsy Parker to supper 
instead, and thought seriously of proposing 
to that lady, as a shield of Sohne against 
the other; but her remarkable appetite for 
cold turkey, tarts, custards, trifle, sherry, and 
champagne, determined him to give the 
matter a little more serious reflection, which 
finally resulted in his not proposing, but only 
becoming more Scotch than ever in his tastes 
and conversation. 

Encouraged by a little gentle raillery from 
Charley Wilde, Mr Joshua Parker proposed 
to that lady before supper, and was rejected ; 
after supper, flushed with wine and game-pie, 
he proposed to Moppet, and was accepted. 
It is said that Miss Popsy beat him with her 
fan for his folly all the way as they drove 
home; but he married Moppet in spring, 
and his sister now has the private asylum to 
herself. 

That Christmas ball materially changed the 
aspect of Ashburn society. Nobody patron- 
ised the Brookes any more; but everybody 
courted them. Poor Miss Mavis made one 
very unlucky speech; she said to Nora,— 
having observed how much she was made of 


’ 
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by the Plessy-Regis family,—* You pretty 
thing, play your cards well, and I should not 
be surprised at whatever happened;” and 
she cried with mortification when she found 
out that she was addressing the affianced 
wife of Arthur de Plessy. 

The marriage took place in March; and 
the next Christmas ball was even more glori- 
ous than the last, for it celebrated the birth 
of a son and heir to Arthur and his wife. 
The old lord considers his daughter-in-law 
the cleverest and best of women; and all the 
family acknowledge that it is better, after all, 
than if Arthur had married Lady Carry and 
been miserable, as he certainly would have 
been. 

There has recently been a talk in Ashburn 
about Anna Brooke and the new rector of 
Riverscourt, but it is not verified sufficiently 
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to be regarded as a fact. I incline to think 
myself that she will stay at Ashburn with 
her father and uncle Ambrose, especially 
since Cyril is away to the military college; 
but neither would I assume that as a cer. 
tainty, for the rector of Riverscourt is a very 
agreeable and persevering man, and Anna is 
quite cheerful and happy again. Louy Hart- 
well wrote to her once that she and John 
were settled on a sheep-farm in New Zea. 
land; and that they were likely to do well 
now they were out of the reach of tempta- 
tion. And since that letter she has seen in a 
paper sent her by some other member of the 
family,—possibly Mrs. Arthur,—that John is 
married. Altogether it is probable, though 
not certain, that Ashburn church-bells may 
ring in another marriage-morning ere long. 





Wattep Lake 1n Iowa.—A correspondent 
of The Cincinatti Gazette gives.an account of a 
walled lake in Wright County, Iowa. He says: 

“ To me it was one of the greatest curiosities 
Ihad ever seen—enveloped as its history is 
with a mantle that will probably never be with- 
drawn. This lake lies in the midst of a vast 
plain—the rich, gently undulating prairie ex- 
tending for many miles in every direction. 
The lake covers an area of about 1,900 acres. 
The water is clear and cold, with a hard, sandy 
bottom, from two to twenty-five feet deep. 
There is a strip of timber about half way round 
it, probably ten rods wide, being the only tim- 
ber in many miles. There is a wall of heavy 
stone all round tt. 

“Tt is no accidental matter. It has been 
built with human hands. In some places the 
land is higher than the lake, in which case the 
wall only amounts to something like a rip-rap 
protection. This, I believe, is what engineers 
call it. But in other places the water is higher 
in the lake than the prairie outside of the wall. 
The wall in some places is ten feet high; it is 
thirteen feet wide at the base, sloping up both 
sides to five feet wide on the top. The wall is 
built entirely of Boulders, from three tons in 
size down to fifty pounds, They are all what 
are called Jost rock. Iam no geologist, and 
consequently can give no learned description of 
them. They are not, however, natives, ‘to the 
manor born.’ Nor has the wall been made by 
the washing away of the earth, and leaving the 
rocks. There is no native rock in thi® region. 
Besides, this is a continuous wall, two miles of 
which, at least, is higher than the land. The 
atop of the wall is level, while the land is undu- 
lating—so the wall is in some places two feet, 
and in others ten feet high. Theserocks, many 





of them at least, must have been brought a 
long distance—probably five or ten miles. In 
Wright County the best rocks are scattered 
pretty freely, but as you approach this lake they 
disappear, showing that they have been gath- 
ered by some agency—when or by whom his- 
tory will never unfold. Some of the largest 
oaks in the grove are growing up through the 
wall, pushing the rocks in, in some cases, out- 
side in others, accommodating their shape to 
the rocks. The lake abounds with excellent 
fish. The land in that township yet belongs to 
the Government. 

“ When I was there in the Spring of 1856, 
the wind had blown a large piece of ice against 
the south-west part of the wall, and had knocked 
it down, so that the water was running out, and 
flooding the farms of some of the settlers, and 
they were about to repair the wall to protect 
their crops. It is beautiful farm land nearly all 
round this lovely lake. 

“The readers of The Gazette should not im- 
agine that the wall around this lake is as regular 
and as nice as the wall around the fountain in 
front of the City Hall in New York, nor need 
any entertain the theory that it is a natural 
wall; but it has been buflt hundreds, and prob- 
ably thousands of years. The antiquary may 
speculate by whom this mighty, as well as or- 
namental, work was done, but it will only be 
speculation. 

“ Notwithstanding the water in the lake is 
ure and cool, there is no visible feeder or out 
et. This lake is about twelve miles north of 
the located line of the Dubuque and Pacific 
Railroad, and about one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the former place. The time is 
coming when the lake will be a great place of 
public resort.” 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR OUR BIBLES. 

WE have often thought that a work of no 
ordmary interest might be written upon the 
historical and biographical associations which 
are connected with the world’s few great 
books. Take Aristotle and Plato, for in- 
stance. What a multitude of recollections 
are entwined with their writings, if we con- 
fine ourselves only to the revival of European 
literature consequent upon the taking of Con- 
stantinople, and the few antecedent and sub- 
sequent centuries.. The deep and dense 
ignorance of the Latin Church—the literary 
splendor of Mahommedanism—the _philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, filtered to Christendom 
through two layers of Arabic and Latin—the 
Platonic ardor of Marsilio Ficino, founding, 
under Cosmo de Medici, a university of Pla- 
tonic idealism in Florence—the lordly philo- 
sophic romance of John Pico, of Mirandola, 
projecting a tournament and festival of phil- 
osophers at Rome, in which he was to defend 
nine hundred Platonic theses against all 
comers, whose expenses he would pay from 
any distance—the great antagonist of Peri- 
pateticism, Peter Ramus, assassinated, dis- 
emboweled, and dragged through the streets 
of Paris on the night of St. Bartholomew, 
not so much because he was suspected of 
being a Huguenot, as because he was known 
to be a Platonist—the pale and visionary 
brow of Giordano Bruno (the poet of that 
Pantheistic system of absolute unity of which 
Spinoza is the geometrician)* looking upon 
us from the fire in the Champs de Flore, be- 
fore the theatre of Pompey—the tall and 
erect figure of the elder Scaliger, his royal 
and august face, bronzed with the suns and 
storms of many campaigns, now bent over 
the words, “ sweeter than nectar, clearer than 
the sun,” of Aristotle; these, and a thousand 
other thoughts and shadows, arise before 
him who contemplates the “torso-like” 
volumes of Aristotle, or the immortal pages 
of Plato. We commend our idea to some 
one who is both a philosopher and historian, 
and yet not utterly deficient in imagmation. 

Still, placing at the highest the influences 
md associations connected with the writings 
of these intellectual monarchs, under whose 
banners it has been said that every mind 
may be ranged, how few and feeble are they 
compared with the influences which cluster 


* We borrow M. Cousin’s happy expression. 
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round every portion of the Inspired Volume! 
Let us imagine, that in the process of science » 
a book should be executed of such marvel- 
lous materials, that on blank leaves inserted 
for the purpose, the sunbeam should etch 
every face that hung over the page until it 
became a self-illustrated work, a magic 
gallery of pictured shadows. Something like 
this is the Bible read in the light of history 
and biography. In their radiance, it becomes 
a book from whose every page, and almost 
every text, the eyes of the great and sainted 
dead are looking into ours. Here, then, we 
find Photographs for our Bibles; and we pur- 
pose to give illustrations of Scripture by his- 
tory and biography—to adduce texts, or pas- 
sages of the Bible, intertwined by the law of 
association, with historical names, and events 
in the annals of the Christian Church. 

The due development of this subject would 
require volumes. It would demand a knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical history, for which the 
acquirements of Mr. Stanley, or our own 
elegant and learned Dr. Lee, would not be 
more than sufficient. Our readers will be 
content, however, if we group, almost at 
random, a few of those pictured shapes to 
which we have alluded ~if we point out, and 
sketch, even with rough and hasty hand, a 
few of the faces which history has etched on 
the margin of Sacred Writ. 

To begin, then, at once, open the Bible, at 
the Fifty-first Psalm. 

We may transport ourselves to the fourth 
of February, 1555. Newgate Prison stands 
out dark and sullen in the wintry morning. 
The streets that now barricade it—the thor- 
onghfare through which the cabs and omni- 
buses, and all the roaring waves of city life 
pass on to Temple-bar—were then like the 
straggling lines. of houses in an overgrown 
village. The barred and stauncheoned win- 
dows were there even then, and a few'strag- 
glers were gazing up at them curiously. 
Grim old windows, they have shut in many a 
wild and guilty heart. Many an eye has 
looked at them almost all the long night, 
until the cold, grey morning paled between 
the bars. A few hours more, and the sea of 
heads surging underneath, and the fierce up- 
lifted faces of men and women, come to see 
the execution, and the feet upon the iron 
platform, and thé drop, and the quivering 
rope, and the excited whisper among@the 


‘| throng—and: the soul gone out to meet its 
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God. But on the morning of which we speak 
we do not pass into the desperado’s room, 
where the rogue, the highwayman, and mur- 
derer are congregated. There were then no 
gaol committees,no kind chaplains and lac- 
tometers, no prison discipline, no Mr. Halls 
and Captain Maconochies, no graduated diet- 
ary, no ventilation. Through the long pas- 
sages, strewed with filthy rushes; through 
stenches, that of bad fish predominating— 
stenches that feed fat the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, we pass into a little 
cell. Pause at the iron cage with reverence. 
There is calmly sleeping the first champion 
of the Reformed Church, the first martyr of 
English Protestantism, John Rogers. A 
step glides into the room. It is the keeper’s 
wife. The prisoner sleeps soundly, for he is 
at peace with God, and the angels are watch- 
ing over his head. “Awake, haste, prepare 
yourself for the fire.” “Then,” says the 
martyr with a quiet smile, “if it be so, I 
need not tie my points.” He is taken from 
Newgate, first to Bonner for degradation. 
He meekly beseeches a few words with his 
wife before the burning, but is answered with 
ascowl. Meanwhile, the procession is formed 
for Smithfield. The sheriffs walk along with 
their wands of office; the gruff halberdiers 
are there, trampling round the pinioned 
prisoner; priests from the Abbey, apprentices 
from the Fleet, yeomen from the Tower, 
merchants from the Change, watermen from 
the Strand, mingle with the crowd. But 
there is a sound of sobbing among them. A 
mother appears with a babe at her breast, 
and ten little ones going, and weeping by her 
side. It is the prisoner’s wife. “Come, 
good John, a free pardon, and go home with 
thy honest wife and little ones; only re- 
nounce thy heresy.” Patience, stout and 
godly heart. A few minutes more, and the 
pangs -of death will be over; and the eyes 
will have opened on the land where there are 
no more tears, and the ransomed spirit have 
received the crown of life. Meanwhile, he 
can leave her nothing but that heart-touching 
paper found in a dark corner of his cell. 
“O God! be good to this poor and most 
honest wife, being a poor stranger; and all 
my little souls, her’s and my children ; whom, 
with all the whole faithful and true Catholic 
congregation of Christ, the Lord of life and 
deajh, save, keep, and defend in all the 
troubles and assaults of this vain world, and 
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bring, at the last to everlasting salvation, the 
true and sure inheritance of all crossed 
Christians. Amen. Amen.” But listen. A 
voice is hushing the noisy throng. It is‘a 
psalm which John Rogers sings as he goes, 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
thy loving kindness; wash me throughly 
from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” 

Or, opening the Psalms again, almost at 
hazard, the Thirty-first attracts observation, 
To those who are intimately acquainted with 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, that Psalm 
may recall the fourth of May, 1535. On 
that day John Haughton, Prior of the Char- 
ter-house, was brought out to Tyburn to 
suffer for refusing to acknowledge the royal 
supremacy, as then defined. That noble face, 
of almost feminine beauty, was pale, but not 
with terror. The ropes that fastened him to 
the dreadful hurdle could not disguise the 
symmetry of his slight and graceful figure. 
That fair frame was animated by a gentle 
spirit. Haughton was not a Protestant; but 
to him, as to More and Fisher, every Protest- 
ant may afford a sigh. In an age when the 
vices of the Romish priesthood cried to hea- 
ven for vengeance ; when their most flagitious 
offences were expiated by a fine of a few 
shillings, or by carrying a taper in a proces- 
sion ; when the monasteries were full of men 
who had exchanged the hair shirt for fine 
linen, and a diet of bread or vegetables, with 
small beer or water, for fat capons, and big- 
bellied tuns of sherry and sack—Haughton 
set an example of severe virtue in his own 
person, and insisted upon regularity in the 
house over which he presided. The most 
Protestant of our historians is the one who 
has done the fullest justice to this Carthusian. 
His execution is historically remarkable, be- 
cause it was the first occasion on which the 
dress of a Romish ecclesiastic was ever 
brought to the stake. This, one cannot re 
gret; for it was a sign’to the world that the 
domination of a foreign priesthood was over 
in England forever, and that the minister of 
religion must exhibit the regularity, or pay 
the penalty of acitizen. But we may regret 
that, when the storm came, it swept away 
one of the few flowers of holiness that yet 
lingered on the mouldering walls of the Eng- 
lish monasteries. As he knelt down on the 
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scaffold his closing words were taken from 
the Thirty-first Psalm, verses one to five; 
with these words he made the last sign to 
the executioners. 

Another recollection occurs to us in con- 
nexion with this Psalm. It is nearly forty 
years before the last—the 22nd of May, 
1498. This time the scene is not where the 
bloody arm of Haughton hung over the old 
archway of the Charterhouse ; not in London, 
but in Florence. This May is not over the 
yellow Thames, but by the sunny Arno, under 
the blue sky of Italy. And the victim is 
Savonarola. Nine years before he had been 
preaching near this spot, in the garden of 
the cloister at San Marco, under a shrubbery 
of Damascus roses; and his subject had 
been the Revelation of St. John. Upon the 
assembled multitude, used to hear scraps of 
Aristotle and Plato, and the school logic, 
that pure spiritual exposition had fallen like 
spray-drops from the river of God; and as 
the preacher spoke of the love of Christ, the 
tears rolled along his cheeks, and the hardest 
hearts melted like snow. Not many years 
after, Luther himself published ‘Savonarola’s 
“Exposition of several Psalms,” with a pre- 
face, in which he recognized the Monk of 
Florence as one like-minded with himself. 
Now the great orator has come forth, not to 
preach, but to die. He had endured long 
imprisonment ; his delicate nerves had felt 
the tortures of the Inquisition; he had been 
bound to a pillar by a cord, and suddenly let 
fall; hot coals had been burned under his 
feet; and now, with the iron round his neck, 
and fastened to a faggot, that he might ex- 
perience at once a double pang, he is quite 
calm. On what hidden bread has he been 
feeding his spirit? His last written words 
were a meditation on the Thirty-first Psalm. 
Doubt and joy alternate until the third verse 
—Thou art my rock and my fortress ; there- 
fore, for thy name’s sake, lead me and guide 
me.” On this verse he expresses his perfect 
peace. But he stops; for at that point his 
Writing materials were rudely taken from 
him. 

We have, perhaps, tarried too long beside 
the stake and gibbet. Take another scene 
—other Psalms. The place is Versailles ; 
the time, the reign of Louis Quatorze, about 
the year 1705. All is splendor, for a magni- 
ficent ball is to be given. In the morning 
the hunters have gone out, train after train 
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of splendidly mounted cavaliers, and the 
horn has wakened the echoes of the chase. 
In the sunny afternoon, the lords and ladies 
have lounged along the walks, and by the 
terraces, through long arcades of poplars and 
cypress, by jars of exquisite flowers. On they 
pass, laughing, by the marble fountain, in 
those rich and stately dresses, which the 
chinas and fans of the time have made fami- 
liar to us. The young Duchess of Burgundy 
is gayest and brightest there. But where is 
her lord, the heir-apparent to the throne, 
and grandson to the king? He sits away in 
his private appartment, far from scenes in 
which he finds nothing congenial. Our 
readers will easily find the sketch of his char- 
acter, as given by St. Simon, or may read it 
in that exquisite book, Vinet’s “ History of 
French Literature.” Originally subject to 
transports of passion, which made him an 
object of terror—ungovernable in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, sarcastic and over-bearing— 
between the age of eighteen and twenty he 
had heard that mysterious voice, which speaks 
in courts as well as elsewhere—which may 
be muffled, but is not lost in the folds of a 
corrupt church and a ceremonial religion. 


The young prince was withdrawing himself 
from the din of pleasures, whose unsatisfying 


nature he had discovered. 


He could say, 
with one of old— 


“ The heart is restless ever, 
Until it finds rest in Thee.” 
Could we see the little book in his hand, 
which Fenelon has given him, we should 
find that he has been reading and weeping 
over the Seven Psalms which have been called 
Penitential. 

Over the entire three first chapters of the 
Song of Solomon, to every true student of 
church-history, there hangs one golden gleam 
of Gospel radiance amidst the shadows of 
the dark age. There is a monastery in 
Champaigne called Clairvaux. It is situated 
among folds of wood, near Bar-sur-Aube. 
We do not know how it escaped through tlie 
French Revolution; but Gibbon speaks of its 
pomp in his time, and of a certain tun of 
wine in its cellar, containing 914 hogsheads.. 
Sail back up the stream of time about 700: 
years ; the splendid monastery folds back into - 
a rough house— 

“ As if a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” ’. 


The poor monks are‘out in the field. It: 
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is ahot day. The landscape flickers in the 
heat. The purple grapes are adust. The 
monks are hot and tired. A bell sounds. 
They go into their simple chapel. Their 
abbot stands up to speak. He has a book 
in his hand. His name is Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. He had taken a part in preaching the 
second crusade, which modern enlightenment 
must deplore: which, perhaps, he regretted 
himself. But against this, may be set his 
noble sympathy with the persecuted Jews. 
Thus he had written to the clergy of Eastern 
France—* The Jews are not to be persecuted, 
slaughtered, or even banished. Search the 
Scriptures. They are living pillars, pictured 
with the passion of the Lord. They are wit- 
nesses of our redemption, while they pay the 
penalty of their guilt. Yet in the evening 
they shall be brought home; and when the 
multitude of the nations has entered in, 
then shall all Israel be saved.” To Rudolf, 
the priest who excited the persecution, he 
sternly said—*“ Art thou greater than he to 
whom the word was spoken, ‘Put up thy 
sword into the sheath?’ Wouldst thou 
empty the treasures of the mercy of Christ ? ” 
The Jewish annals record his praise—* God 
sent after this Belial Bernard from Clairvaux, 
“a city which is in Tzarphath (France)—he 
teok no ransom of Israel, for he spake good 
-of Israel in his heart. If it had not been 
that the Lord had sent this priest, there 
would none have remained.” There, then, 
he stands preaching in the year 1153. Day 
: after day, when the labor was over, he poured 
forth these simple sermons for the refresh- 
.rment.of the brethren. That year, ere death 
‘had called him away, he had delivered eighty- 
- Bix, taking verse after verse, in the Canticles.* 
We have read nearly all ; and while we would 
not be guilty of the absurdity of claiming 
‘Bernard for a full-blown Protestant, it is cer- 
tainly surprising to see how little distinctively 
Romish .occurs in them, while very much is 
to be found that might have come from Leigh- 
ton or Baxter. One falls back upon Butler’s 
‘distinction between the religion and the 
superstition, in the Romish system. Cer- 
tainly these sermons might be read with ad- 
‘vantage:by the judicious student who sought 
‘to inhale.an aroma, not to copy with lifeless 


* Upon consulting Mabillon’s edition of Ber- 
‘nard, we think that this statement is probably in- 
‘accurate. Some of these sermons must have 
been delivered long before the last year of his life. 
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exactitude. In these days of preaching, we 
may do some of our readers a service by 
quoting a few sentences. Here is a beauti- 
ful prayer for a preacher :— Break thy bread 
to these hungry souls, by my hands, if Thou 
deignest, but by Thine own strength.” How 
sound and sensible is this account of the 
working of grace with the human faculties :— 
“A wondrous and inseparable commixture 
of supernatural light, and the illuminated 
mind.” The following is strikingly pro. 
found :— 

“In the soul I have an intuition of three 
things—reason, will, memory. When the 
reason receives the light that cannot be ex. 
tinguished, when the will obtains the peace 
that cannot be taken away, when the memory 
inheres for ever in the fountain that cannot 
fail, the first is to be referred to the Son, the 
second to the Holy Spirit, the last to the 
Father. O blessed Trinity, my trinity of 
misery sigheth unto Thee ! ” 


Here are some striking illustrations of 
man’s incapacity to speak well or rightly of 
himself :— 


“ Who would believe the blank wall were 
it to assert that it produced that golden ray 
which stole in upon it through the shutter? 
The glorious picture, or immortal writing, is 
no praise to the pen or the pencil; and 
good words are not the glory of our tongue 
and lips.” 


The philosophy of the history of true 
religion in the middle ages is compressed 
into these remarkable and little known sen- 
tences :— 

“ There is a kind of carnal love in the heart 
rather directed to Christ after the flesh. In 
such a case there stands before the man, as 
he prays, the sacred image of the God-man, 
either born, or at his mother’s breast, or 
teaching, or the like. I suppose that this 
was one chief cause why the invisible God 
willed to be manifest in the flesh, to draw the 
carnal] affections of carnal man in the first 
instance, to the salutary love of his flesh, and 
so gradually to lead them on to a spiritual 
love.” 

Yet a few more thoughts, gathered from 
this old and rare garland, to entwine with the 
Song of Solomon, and we have done. “A 
tranquil God tranquillizes all things, and to 
see His quietness is to be quiet.” “God is 
without passion, not without compassion.” 
Of his beloved brother, Gerard, dying hap 
pily: “It grew day to thee, my brother, in 
thy midnight ; thy night became as clear a 
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the day.” “ As stars shine at night, but are 
unseen by day; so true grace, sometimes not 
apparent in prosperity, shines out in adver- 
sity.” From the thirty-sixth sermon, at the 
close of which “ somnolentos auditores per. 
stringit,” it seems that the brethren some- 
times slept under Bernard after a vigil; it 
would be curious enough to compare his sad 
and gentle words with Swift’s fierce and de- 
fant satire in his sermon upon sleeping in 
church. Here is a pointed passage :— 


“There are those who wish to know only 
that they may know, and it is curiosity; that 
they may be known, and it is vanity; that 
they may sell their knowledge for money or 
honors, and it is greed; that they may edify, 
and it is charity; that they may be edified, 
and it is prudence.” 


Here again, are two profound thoughts : 

“It is ignorance of God which produces 
despair. I assert that all who are unwill- 
ing to turn to God are ignorant of Him. 
They refuse because they imagine Him aus- 
tere, who is gentle; terrible, who is alto- 
gether lovely. Thus iniquity lies to itself, 
framing to itself an idol. What fear ye? 
that he will not forgive your sins? But he 
hath nailed them to the cross with his own 
hands. That ye are tied with the chain of 
evil habit? But he looseth them that are 
bound. What more would ye have? What 
hinders ye from salvation? This, that ye 
are ignorant of God.” 

And to conclude : 


“Unholy is the youth in which the younger 
son demands for himself the portion of goods 
that falls to him, and begins to wish to 
divide the portion that were better possessed 
incommon. Whilst we wish to satisfy our 
lusts in selfish isolation, we deprive ourselves 
of the singular sweetness of social and com- 
mon good,” 

In reading this last most suggestive pas- 
sage, we are reminded of three great mod- 
em writers. Julius Miiller, in his view of 
sin as selfishness, adopts the same profound 
interpretation of the parable of the prodigal, 
his fall, beginning with the significant trait 
that he first wishes to have his own portion 
severed from his father’s property. Burns 
says of sensual sin : 

“Tt hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.” 

And it will be sufficient just to allude to 
Butler’s sentences about “ the abandoned, in 
What is called the way of pleasure.” 

On referring to Isaiah, the fifty-third chap- 
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ter is especially dear to every Christian heart. 
“From that chapter,” says Bengal,“ not 
only many Jews, but Atheists, have been 
converted. History records some; God 
knows all.” Two memorable instances there 
are. One we all remember—the conversion 
of Candace’s treasurer, by Philip. He was 
a proselyte returning from Jerusalem to 
Meroe, in Upper Egypt, the capital of the 
Ethiopian Candaces. Meroe is mentioned 
by Herodotus, the father of history. After 
a land journey of many days up the Nile, all 
jagged and bristling with isles, like the jaws 
of one of its own crocodiles, and ugly rocks 
just rising over the seething waters like hogs’ 
backs, the traveller once more gets into his 
boat upon the smoother flood, until he arrives 
at the great city of Meroe. There the ora- 
cle of Jove sleeps amid its palms upon the 
quiet Nile; and all this way had the treas- 
urer travelled to the oracle of the Living 
God. Now he was returning in his chariot 
going down towards Gaza, the old historic 
city given by Joshua to Judah, whose gates 
Samson had carried away—the key of Syria 
towards Egypt. Its situation had exposed it 
to many invaders, and it was at this time 
desert. But nature had richly adorned its 
vicinity. The hoary olives, and the great red 
pomegranate blossoms profusely covered the 
long rich plain. The purple dates slept like 
evening clouds upon the far off eminence 
which was the highest point of the fallen 
town. And still, beyond the blue Mediterra- 
nean broke in rainbow whirls of dazzling 
surf, with a boom of thunder upon the 
broken beach of Gaza. But the attention of 
him who sat in the chariot was riveted to 
the page which he read. There is something 
about Scripture to the inquiring mind, which 
makes it precious, even when not fully under- 
stood. Sweetness is wafted from its dark 
sayings like the rich oriental scents that give 
us a dim notice of their existence through 
the silk wrapping, or ivory cabinet, in which 
they are confined. In his devout abstraction 
he reads aloud, so that the humble foot trav- 
eller, who comes up to the chariot, hears 
what he is repeating. And the place of the 
Scripture where he read was this—“ He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter, and, like a 
lamb dumb before the shearers, so opened 
He not His mouth.” 

This beautiful passage of Scripture recalls 
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to us also another triumph of divine grace, 
in the person of a different man, in a differ- 
ent scene,in another age. A poet of the 
day has, with much happiness, compared the 
thought or line, which the writer sends 
abroad and forgets, and after many days finds 
stored in a friend’s heart, to the arrow which 
the archer shoots at random, and discovers 
in the cleft of a tree. And the Scriptures 
are the arrows of God, which “are sharp in 
the heart of his enemies, whereby the people 
fall under Him ;” yet the wound is not unto 
death, but is barbed with love. And the 
force of the arrow is not spent upon the first 
object which it strikes: its range is from its 
first sending forth to the end of time: it 
may have a myriad marks. The same shaft 
which cleft the Ethiopian’s heart, cleft another 
and a harder. The date is not now the year 
after Pentecost, but June, 1680. The scene 
is not by the olives and palms of Gaza, in 
sight of the long sweep of the Mediterra- 
nean; it is in Oxfordshire near Woodstock. 
The sunset writes its long lines of gold upon 
the great oaks and beeches of Woodstock 
Park; the deer are sweeping through the 
fern; the magnificent pile had not yet been 
reared which the English nation stamped 
with the name of Bleinheim; the ducal 
house of Marlborough was but the country 
family of Churchill. There, in the place of 
the palace which Vanborough reared, stood 
a long low range of buildings, with the tall 
brick chimneys, and triangular gable-ends, 
of Elizabethan date. This is the lodge of 
the then comptroller of Woodstock Park, 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. But there 
is a stillness about the house: the French 
valet slips with noiseless tread over the pol- 
ished oak stairs; the countess passes like a 
ghost, pale and silent, down the corridor; 
the Earl is dying. In the war with the 
Dutch he had proved himself the bravest 
officer of the fleet; he had become one of 
the most fashionable poets, one of the most 
profligate peers in that court, of which the 
historian has said, that “it was a school of 
vice.” No more gallant shape walked in the 
mall; no wilder wit spoke against grace and 
virtue in the circle of Sidley, and Etheridge, 
and Buckingham; no more reckless hand 
flung down the gold in that gallery where 
Charles the Second played with the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. But now, in his thirty-fourth 
year, he is dying. It appears that for many 
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months he has been a changed man. This 
change was mainly owing to the ministry of 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who has left an account 
of it in a book, of which Dr. Johnson sayy, 
“The critic ought to read it for its eloquence, 
the philosopher for its arguments, and the 
saint for its piety.” 

Let us give to the Tenth of St. Matthey 
an illustration similar to those already at. 
tempted. The place is not far from that in 
which the penitent Rochester went to his 
rest—it is the University of Oxford. The 
time is about a hundred and fifty years ear 
lier, the end of 1527 or 1528. The hero of 
the story is one Anthony Dalabar, an under 
graduate of St. Alban’s Hall, whose narra. 
tive is given to us in Foxe’s “ Book of Mar 
tyrs,” in the lad’s own words. Its virid 
pictures of the treatment of the Christian 
Brethren, as the Protestants were termed— 
its life-like and unaffected pathos—its minute 
touches of University life—make it one of 
the most precious records of the time; one 
learns more of the age from that narrative 
than from many an eloquent chapter ina 
regular historian. Shortly before this time, 
Cardinal Wolsey had founded the great sem- 
inary now called Christ Church, at first Car 
dinal College. The great minister was 
anxious to attract to his newly established 
college the rising talent among the young 
men of England. From Cambridge he in- 
vited those students who were the greatest 
proficients in the elegant literature of the 
day: John Clarke, Sumner, and Taverner. 
All three had imbibed Protestant principles, 
through the tracts and Testaments of the 
Christian Brothers and London Protestants. 
Clarke was in the habit of reading St. Pauls 
Epistles in his chambers, and drew round 
him a knot of young men whose hearts had 
been touched by grace. At this time, one 
Garret, a Fellow of Magdalen College, came 
back from London with a supply of books. 
The Cardinal, though somewhat tardily, was 
beginning to set the bull dogs upon the track 
of heresy. The proctors accordingly were 
on the look out for Garret, and a meeting 
was held by the brethren, among whom was 
our young friend, Anthony Dalabar. Ar 
thony’s brother was a priest ; and, as Garret 
was in orders, it was arranged that he should 
go under a feigned name, and take this 
priest’s curacy, in Dorsetshire. Upon his de 
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name, began to think of number one, and re- 
solved to leave his Hall, and enter himself at 
Worcester College. But as he is spending 
his last night at St. Alban’s Hall, and reading 
a precious commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
a thundering knock comes to his door, and 
who should walk in but Garret, foot-sore, 
splashed, half dead with fright and hunger. 
Garret utters an imprudent exclamation, and 
a person, who in the year 1858 would be 
called a scout, slips out, evidently to inform. 


« Then,” says Dalabar, “kneeled we down 
together upon our knees, and lifting up our 
hands to God, our Heavenly Father, desired 
him with plenty of tears, so to conduct and 
prosper him, that he might well escape the 
danger of all his enemies, if His good pleas- 
ure were so. And then we embraced and 
kissed the one the other, the tears so abun- 
dantly flowing, that we all bewet both our 
faces, and scarcely, for sorrow, could we 
speak one to another. When he was gone 
down the stairs from my chamber, I straight- 
way did shut my chamber door, and went 
into my study; and taking the New Testa- 
ment in my hands, kneeled down upon my 
knees, and with many a deep sigh, and salt 
tear, I did with much deliberation read over 
§t. Matthew x., praying that God would en- 
due His tender and lately-born little flower, 
in Oxford, with Heavenly strength, by His 
Holy Spirit.” 


Had we time, we might go on to St. 


Frideswide’s Church that evening. We 
might see the deans and canons in their grey 
amices at even song, and the chapel blazing 
with lights. The music of the Magnificat 
swells under Taverner’s fingers. Then the 
Commissary comes in, and old Dr. London 
puffs and blusters up the aisle, and the 
brethren are sorely tried. Here we must 
bid Dalabar adieu; only remember some of 
the words that he read and prayed over: 
“Beware of men, . . . . when they deliver 
you up; take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak Ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake 

taketh not his cross and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of me.” 

We cannot do more than briefly remind 
our readers of several remarkable associa- 
tions with many other passages of Scripture, 
Which we have noted, but have not space 
to set even in so contracted a framing. The 
“Hore Biblice Sabbatice,” of that great 
and good man, Dr. Chalmers, entwine some 
recollections of him with nearly every chap- 
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ter in the Old Testament to the end of the 
books of Kings, and with every chapter in 
the New Testament. We see his earnest 
features kindling over the book. His spirit 
wearied with the Sunday’s toil, refreshes it- 
self with an evening plunge into the Bible 
fountain. His strong sense, his fervent 
piety, his rugged honesty, his manly tender- 
ness, find vent in pithy expressions that come 
home to us, because so true and unaffected. 
In his writings theoretically we find the point 
of conciliation between religious predestina- 
rianism and the religious theory of free-will; 
and practically this work has none of the 
nebular style, and young ladyish morbidness 
of feeling, which so generally characterize 
the detail of personal experience. The relig- 
ious diary too often deplores deficiency in 
transcendental feelings, while it ignores sel- 
fishness, idleness, lust, and vanity, as words 
too ugly for its unctuous style. There is 
nothing of this in the “Hore Sabbatice.” 
Hence the charm it possesses for men of culti- 
vated intellect and shrewd judgment. 

But we must pass on from Chalmers. 
The fifth of Genesis gives the genealogy 
from Adam to Noah. We all own the im- 
portance of this record, historically; but ina 
religious point of view, one might be inclined 
to overlook its significance. We believe it 
to be a fact, that this particular chapter, read 
in a church, without note or comment, led to 
a train of thought, which, in one instance, 
tended to produce a complete change of life. 
“ All the days that Adam lived were nine hun- 
dred and thirty years ; and hedied. All the 
days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve 
years; and he died.... And all the days 
of Methuselah were nine hundred, sixty, and 
nine years; and he died.” These lives, of enor- 
mous length, crowded into the epitaph of awful 
brevity—this passing bell of death, hanging si- 
lent in the air, whose solemn tongue tolls out 
its message only about once in athousand years, 
and hardly seems to make a vibration in the 
atmosphere of eternity—led the thoughts of 
the man we speak of to the things which are 
unseen. Glance at the twenty-third verse. 
When Leighton’s sister spoke laughingly of 
his deadness to the world, and remarked, 
that if he had a family it must be otherwise, 
the Archbishop’s reply was, “I wot not how 
it would be, but I know how it should be. 
‘Enoch begat sons and daughters, and he 
walked with God.’ ” 
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The enanations of Augustine leave shad- 
ows of that great writer on each of the 
Psalms. How happily does he observe of 


their poetical form— 


“When the Holy Spirit saw the mind of 
man struggling against the way of truth, and 
rather inclined to the sinful pleasures of this 
life, he mingled the might of his doctrine 
with delightful modulations of poesy, after 
the fashion of skilful physicians, who are 
sometimes compelled to offer most unpleas- 
ant medicines to their patients; and lest 
the sick man should decline the utility of the 
drug for its disagreeable taste, smear with 
honey the lip of the cup in which they offer 
the remedy The Psalms are the one 
voice of the whole church ; they beautify sol- 
emnities ; they soften the sorrow which is 
for God ; they bring tears even from the heart 
of stone What we receive with plear- 
ure seems somehow to sink deeper in the mind, 
and adhere more firmly to the memory.” 

The 101st Psalm is a strong declaration 
of David’s purpose as ahead of a family. 
“T will walk within my house with a perfect 
heart.” There is a fact connected with it 
which adds to it an especial interest. When 
Nicholas Ridley was Bishop of London, he 
used to assemble his household at Fulham, 
‘being marvellously careful over his fam- 
ily,” and this was a psalm which he con- 
stantly chose. He often used it in the pres- 
ence of “his mother Bonner,” as he affec- 
tionately called her, whom he used to place 
at the head of his table, in presence of the 
highest of the land—the aged mother of the 
notorious persecutor. 

The 103rd Psalm will be even more deeply 
felt by those who recollect what Isaac Wal- 
ton says in his noble and beautiful life of 
Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. 
“Now his thoughts seemed to be wholly of 
death. He continued the remaining night 
and day very patient, and thankful for any 
of the little offices that were performed for 
his ease and refreshment: and during that 
time did often say to himself the 103rd 
Psalm, a psalm that is composed of praise 
and consolations, fitted for a dying soul.” 

Take that verse of the Sixty-eighth Psalm : 
‘‘Unto God the Lord belong the issues from 
death.” We may transport ourselves, in 
thought, to the month of February, 1630. 
Let us enter the chapel, full of quaint recol- 
lections of Holbein and bluff King Hal, so 
lately the scene of the nuptials of a daugh- 
ter of England. The Chapel Royal is 
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crowded to excess; for the first preacher in 
England, Dr. John Donne, Dean of § 
Paul’s, has been summoned in his turn; 
“ When he appeared in the pulpit,” says his 
biographer, “ many thought he presented 
himself, not to preach mortification by a liy- 
ing voice, but mortality by a decayed body 
and dying face.” He gave out the text 
which we have quoted, and the discourse was 
a meditation upon death. The pale, sad face 
of the King, so familiar to us from the pie. 
tures of Vandyke, grew sadder and paler, 
The highborn ladies of the court, the youth 
and beauty of England, had, it may be with 
some few exceptions, been too much habitu. 
ated to that particular sort of political ser 
mon, which had grown fashionable in the 
previous reign of the pedant, who had spent 
so many months in solving the question, 
“why the divel doth most deal with auncient 
weemen?” But now some of these noble 
and gentle faces began, for the first time to 
grow thoughtful ; life, it seemed, had other 
ends than a court masque, or a ci.valier’s ser- 
enade. The preacher’s streaming tears and 
hollow voice were never forgotten by many 
then present. Dr. Donne had delivered his 
own funeral sermon. He went straight 
home from the pulpit to his house to die. 
Or notice one verse in the Canticles, in pass 
ing, “ Until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away.” This was exquisitely chosen by 
the parents of a young lady, who died a 
Rome of consumption, to place upon her 
tombstone; but the cardinal censor is said to 
have refused his permission. 

Pass to the New Testament. Who forgets 
that Juxon read the Twenty-seventh of St. 
Matthew, the second lesson for that day's 
service, to Charles, just before he passed 
to the scaffold at Whitehall? Let us imag 
ine a very different scene and date—the 
orange groves and minarets of Shiraz, the 
city of the Rose. Henry Martyn, the Eng- 
lish missionary, is there, with three Persians. 
It is the one spot of fairyland in that hard 
and self-denying life. Where the brook 
goes babbling over pebbles; where the 
grapes hang from the vines ; where the pass 
ing breeze scatters a drift of snowy orange 
blossoms upon the rivulet; where the night 
ingale sings in the dewy coolness of the 
thicket; the little group is sitting in the 
Khan’s garden. There one of them, Ag? 
Baba, read this Twenty-seventh of St. Mat 
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thew. “The bed of roses beneath which we 
sat, and the notes of the nightingales war- 
bling around us, were not so sweet to me,” 
writes Martyn, “as this discourse of the Per- 
sian.” The portion of the previous chapter, 
which describes the agony in the garden, 
nerved John Huss for his death; from the 
experience of his own struggle, he learned 
to understand that divine sorrow :— 


“Truly it is much to rejoice always, and to 
count it all joy in diverse temptations. 
Much to fulfil, little to speak. Since that 
most brave and patient soldier, knowing that 
on the third day He should rise again, and 
by His death overcome His enemies, after 
His last supper was troubled in spirit, and 
said, ‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death.’ ” 

Or do we read that verse, which Luther 
has affectionately called the Bibel in kleinen, 
“God so loved the world :” it embraces the 
two opposite extremes of the human intellect. 
It has been stated that, in his last illness, 
Bishop Butler expressed some doubt how he 
should know that our Lord was a Saviour for 
him ; and that on his chaplain quoting this 
verse, the bishop said, “ True; though I have 
read that Scripture a thousand times over, I 
never felt its virtue till this moment; and 
now I die happy.”* Now from the majestic 
intellect and massive brow of the author of 
he “ Analogy,” and of those “ deep and dark 
sermons preached in the Rolls Chapel,” irra- 
diated with thought and aspiration like a 
marble dome with the dying sunset, let us 
turn to the untutored minds, and the fore- 
heads ‘villainous low,” as they have been 
called, of the Negroes of South Africa. 
They come to ask for the Bible; they do not 
recollect, or have never known its name; but 
they say, “ give us the book with the beauti- 
ful words, ‘ God so loved the world’” In 
the life of Perthes, the German bookseller, 
he observes, on the chapters of St. John’s 
Gospel, from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth, that they are enough to live by, and 
enough to die by. Few, however prejudiced 
against the politics and ecclesiastical views of 
Laud, can have read his most affecting speech 
upon the scaffold without sympathy and ad- 

* We perceive upon reference to the Bishop of 
Cork’s “ Life of Butler,” that the verse, as given 
in a collection of anecdotes, illustrative of the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and in the “Life of Mr. 
Venan,” is not this, but “Him that cometh to 


Thee I will in no wise cast out.’? We are unable 
to record our authority. 
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miration. His quaint applications of one 
verse in the eleventh chapter of St. John, 
may be worth recording : 


“ Yea, but here is a great clamor that I 
would have brought in Popery. You know 
what the Pharisees said: ‘If we let him 
alone, all men will believe in him, e¢ venient 
Romani, and the Romans will come and 
take away both our place ond nation.’ Here 
was a causeless cry against Christ, that the 
Romans would come; and see how just the 
judgment was. They crucified Christ, for 
fear lest the Romans should come; and his death 
was it which brought in the Romans upon 
them—God punishing them with what they 
most feared. And I pray God this clamor 
of venient Romani (of which I have given 
no cause) help not to bring them in.” 

There are not many who can have escaped 
feeling how gracious and tender, how divine, 
yet how English, is that word, Comforter, as 
the equivalent of the Paraclete in the latter 
part of St. John’s Gospel. Yet most of us, 
perhaps, are not aware who it was to whom 
our language owed that glorious translation. 
Five hundred years has this word been pass- 
ing from lip to lip, wherever English is spo- 
ken. It has been ascending in hymns and 
prayers, alike in the music of cathedrals and 
in the simplicity of family worship, by the 
giant flood of the Mississippi, in the plains 
of Australia, and beneath the palms of India. 
Who first employed the word that has sunk 
into so many hearts, and risen from so many 
lips? A poor priest, with bare feet and rus- 
set mantle—but that priest was John Wick- 
liffe! As a pendent to this, we must express 
what has occurred to us long since in con- 
nexion with the Collect for the Twenty-sec- 
ond Sunday after Trinity. That collect has 
been traced up to the sacramentary of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, by means of a MS. of 
the ninth or tenth century in the Bodleian 
library. What tender and homely beauty, 
breathing of the same land which knows the 
blessed Spirit as the Comforter! “ Familiam 
twam, domino, custodi ;” “Keep thy house- 
hold the church.” Surely it must have owed 
its origin to England. It could not have 
been written in the passionate South, in an 
awful temple, among curling clouds of in- 
cense, with the crucifix looming through it, 
like a shattered tree through a mountain 
mist. It must have been suggested to some 
kindly, honest Anglo-Saxon. It breathes of 
the little old church, of the burly Franklin 
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and his honest wife, and the little village boys 
and girls. It is steeped in the light that falls 
upon the place, where 
“ The kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God.” 

The church in it is not an awful majestic 
queen, with purgatorial processions and heart- 
less pageants. The honest Anglo-Saxon’s 
natwe thinks of her as the good, pious, 
kindly housewife. 

“ This is life eternal.” When, at the age 
of eighty, Fisher tottered forth to his execu- 
tion upon Tower Hill, he held in his hand a 
closed volume of the New Testament. He 
prayed that, as it had been his best comfort, 
so God would enable him to open it where 
some text might speak to his soul the consol- 
ations which it needed: and this was the 
text. Or, do we want a memory to go with 
us all through the epistles; the steps of a 
martyr to sound in our ears, as we walk 
through that spacious ground; a fragrance 
from the living flowers in his garland to blow 
about our spirits? Let us stand for a mo- 
ment among the colleges at Cambridge. 
Let us go to that walk in the garden of Pem- 
broke College, and inquire its name from one 
of the gownsmen—* Ridley’s Walk.” And 
now let us listen to a few sentences from the 
martyr’s exquisite farewell :— 


“Farewell, Pembroke Hall, of late mine 
own college. Thou wast ever named to be a 
great setter forth of God’s Word. In thy 
orchards, the walls, butts, and trees, if they 
could speak, would bear me witness I learned, 
without books, almost all Paul’s Epistles ; 
yea, and I ween all the canonical episies, 
save only the Apocalypse; of which study, 
although in time a great part did depart 
from me, yet the sweet smell thereof, I trust, 
I shall carry with me into heaven.” 


The associations with particular texts in the 


Epistles are countless. We write down a 
few. In Henry VIII.’s reign there was a 
custom that the bishops, on New Year’s Day, 
should bring his Highness a gift. On one 
occasion the right reverend fathers all came. 
It rained gold, silver, purses of money, rarities 
of all kinds. What dainty dish has honest 
Master Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Lincoln, 
brought to set before his sovereign? A New 
Testament, superbly bound—a brave gift for 
a king. But the book is wrapped up in a 
napkin, and round the napkin there is a 
legend in large letters. More honest than 
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courtly is the scroll. It is the fourth verse of 
the thirteenth of Hebrews. The thirteenth 
of Romans recalls one of the most celebrated 
conversions by Scripture—that of the great 
Augustine. His youth, up to thirty-two, 
passed in strange oscillations between Mani. 
cheism and truth, between grace and sin, 
Open his Confessions, and their sad peniten. 
tial sorrow and ethereal sancity give the lie 
to Byron’s brutal taunt— 
“ Those strange Confessions, 

That make one almost envy his transgressions.” 

One day deep thought brought out all his 
misery before the gaze of his soul. “ A great 
storm arose, and broke in a shower of tears,” 
He went out alone to weep under a fig-tree, 
and a voice said, “ Tolle, lege; tolle, lege ”— 
a voice for which he could not account by 
any casual occurrence. He took up his copy 
of the Apostle, and read—* Let us walk hon- 
estly as in the day; not in rioting and drunk- 
enness; not in chambering and wanton- 
ness ; not in strife and envying. But put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not pro- 
vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
“ No need or wish,” he adds, “to read fur- 
ther. Immediately at the close of the sen- 
tence, a light of security was poured into my 
heart, and all shadows of doubt fled away.” 
Now Augustine was the chief evangelical 
element in medieval theology, so that some 
have almost reckoned him for one of the 
two sackcloth witnesses. He gave an im- 
pulse to Luther. Calvin’s whole mind was 
colored by his. The ripples which spread 
from his writings agitated the stream of 
thought round Pascal, Quesnel, and Fenelon. 
Even yet there is a Jansenist, or Augustinian, 


Archbishop of Utrecht and Bishop of Ypres, ' 


who modifies Romanism by much Augustinian 
evangelicalism, That verse in the fourteenth 
Romans—* The Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost ’—brings Whit- 
field into view. It was his text in the church- 
yard of the High Church of Glasgow, in 
1741, when he elosed his sermon to those 
vast throngs by the memorable words— 
“ Now, when the Sabbath is over, and the 
evening is drawing near, methinks the very 
sight is awful. I could almost weep over ye, 
as our Lord did over Jerusalem, to think in 
how short a time every soul of you must die.” 
Pass on to the text in the fourth chaper of 
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hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin.” Joseph Justus Scaliger was dying at 
Leyden. There he sat in his chamber, cow- 
ering over the fire ; his illustrious friends and 
intimates were away, De Thou, Dousa, Casau- 
bon; only Daniel Heinsius was with him to 
the last gasp. Tier upon tier rose his books, 
not so remarkable for their number as for 
their almost priceless value, partly collected 
by himself, partly the gifts of all the scholars 
in Europe to the “ Phoebus of the learned,” 
“the all-accomplished,” “ the dictator of let- 
ters.” His was a genius, grand indeed, and 
capacious, and diffused over the whole circle 
of the arts. It has been said by one well 
qualified to judge, that those who estimated 
him only by his writings, his “ Eusebius,” or 
his immortal work, the “Novum Organum ” 
of chronology, did not know the twentieth 
part of his learning. He was familiar with 
so many languages, ancient and oriental, and 
so exactly, that had this been the sole em- 
ployment of his life, it had alone been a 
prodigy. 

Besides the history of all ages, places, 
times, and nations, he had a memory of won- 
derful promptitude ; what he read once he 
had placed in such exquisite order in the 
gigantic catalogue of his knowledge, that he 
could find it at-once, and answer any ques- 
tion arising from it, not only in his lecture- 
room, but among statesmen and ambassa- 
dors. A great politician o¥served of Scaliger, 
that he had been deceived in him, for that 
he had expected a learned man, but that 
he had found aman who was ignorant of 
nothing, without a whit of pedantry or aca- 
demic dustiness about him. Let us draw 
near in reverential silence, and hear what the 
dying scholar has to say in those awful mo- 
ments, when earthly learning fades away, 
like a mist, in the severe light of eternity. 
“T have a hope, greater even than my 
countless sins, reposed upon Him who knew 
no sin, whom God hath made to be sin for us.” 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians there is a passage—* Who now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up 
that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh, for His body’s sake, which 
is the Church ’—a text which, perhaps, only 
occurs to us in connexion with the contro- 
versy on works of supererogation. It is a 
flower which withers in the hot hand of con- 
troversy. Would we see it fresh and fra- 
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grant in the chamber of a dying saint, let us 
read the adieus to his friends and to the 
Church, of Adolphe Monod. There is a 
print in the little volume. A white pillow, 
and on it a head reposed with jet black hair, 
a fine brow, worn and pinched features, and 
a wasted hand. But we see not all. In that 
chamber are assembled thirty or forty, to 
whom, week by week, he addresses a few 
words. . On the 4th of November, 1853, his 
subject is “ the Pastor suffering for the good 
of the Church;” his text the passage we 
have named. Do we not read its meaning 
in the light of that sick room ? 


“Ts it not true that my affliction has 
helped to call your thoughts to death, to 
eternity, to Gospel verities? Is it not true 
that in the fraternal love which I bear you, 
you have been pushed, as it were, to prayer P 
I feel that the people of God lift me on their 
prayers; and I am penetrated with joy and 
gratitude. Is it not good for you? Has not 
a spirit of peace and serenity been spread 
over those who are with me? You see, then, 
how I find sweetness in the thought that my 
sufferings are for you; so that I may say, in 
the spirit of St. Paul: ‘I rejoice in my suf- 
ferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” 

Or, again, does it give liveliness to our 
feelings, in regard to those glorious descrip- 
tions in the closing chapter of the Revelation, 
when we think of M’Cheyne preaching on 
“the great while throne,” one fine night by 
moonlight, to a vast throng near an old 
church; or of that most affecting anec- 
dote told of the late venerable Bishop 
Mant. When he was ‘sitting in his room, 
weak and dying, his son read to him those 
chapters: “ bring me my hat and stick,” said 
the old man, feebly, “I want to go, I must go 
to that country ;”’ or let us transport our- 
selves to the death-bed of Robert Hall, and 
hear him breathe out with his dying lips, 
“ Even so, come Lord Jesus.” 

The associations, historical and biograph- 
ical connected with Scripture, would not be 
fairly handled, unless we confessed that there 
were others of a different and painful char- 
acter connected with some of its texts. 
Scripture, like its divine subject, is appointed 
for the trial of the human spirit. “It is set 
for a sign, that the secrets of many hearts 
may be revealed.” When we read that deso- 
late passage in Job, where he exclaims, “ Let 
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the day perish wherein I was born—let that 
night be solitary,” we may recollect how a 
great but bitter spirit turned to it. When 
Swift was in the height of his glory, courted 
by ministers, and fawned upon by peers; 
when he used to meet Lord Treasurer and 
Mr. Secretary at Lord Masham’s; when he 
made a more conspicuous figure at the 
Thatched House than Escourt himself with 
the golden gridiron suspended from his neck ; 
itis painful to see him retreating to his lodg- 
-ngs, and “lamenting his birth-day,” as he 
termed it, by reading over the third chapter 
of Job. When the traveller reads at St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, the inscription traced in 
colossal characters round the cupola, which 
overhangs the apostle’s grave—* Tu es Pe- 
trus,” he cannot but think of the fabric which 
the craft of many bad men, and the supersti- 
tion of many men who were not bad, have 
reared upon the one foundation. The word 
to Jeremiah, “See I have this day set thee 
over the kingdoms to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy,” appears as the text of 
the famous bull by which Pope Paul III. put 
Henry VIII. under interdict and deposition, 
—that “ most impudent brief,” as Francis of 
France termed it. 


Texts misunderstood, have been the plea 
of the mendicant orders, and introduced | 


“counsels of perfection.” The passages 
which contain the institution of the Holy 
Communion, almost admit of being treated 
as a text from which to consider the history 
of Christianity. Full as they are in them- 
selves of “exceeding great love,” they may 
remind the historian of blazing piles and 
bloody wars, of fierce controversy and party 
hatred,. from the thirteenth session of Trent, 
and the Lutherans and Sacramentaries, down 
to Denison and Ditcher. On reading the 
glorious song of the Seraphim, in the text of 
Isaiah, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory,” 
one is immediately apt to think of the Ze 
Deum, which is, as it were, encrusted upon 
that verse. Often has the Ze Deum been 
chanted on occasions that might make the 
angels weep. The massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew is almost too obvious. Let us attempt 
another scene. At three in the afternoon of 
July the 15th, 1099, Godfrey stood on the 
walls of Jerusalem. A few hours after, and 
the sunset fell upon the minarets of the 
mosque of Omar. Then, bareheaded and 
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barefooted, the Christian soldiers ascended 
the hill of Calvary. A voice of priests chant. 
ing, rose upon the air; it vibrated through 
the few olives which yet remained in Geth. 
semane, where the Saviour had knelt; it fel] 
soft upon the purple mount of Olivet— 
“ Holy, Holy, Holy. Lord God of Sabaoth!” 
And yet superstition had never offered a 
bloodier hecatomb to Moloch or Baal, upon 
the Mount of Offence, or in the valley of 
Hinnom, than these men, in the insulted 
name of Christ, had ‘just presented, on the 
very spot where he had moistened the ground 
with drops of agony, and poured out His 
blood for His enemies. They chanted over 
seventy-thousand slaughtered Moslems, and 
a multitude of Jews, who had been burnt 
alive in their synagogue. 

These sadder recollections teach most in- 
structive lessons—lessons of modesty, charity, 
and mutual tolerance—lessons of human 
imbecility, guided through centuries of storm 
and error, to a haven of tranquillity and 
truth. We must confine ourselves, however, 
to the lessons which may be derived from 
the other and happier side of the subject. 

In the first place, then, we suggest that to 
trace and collate historical and biographical 
associations with passages of Scripture may 
be useful in exciting a fresher interest both 
in one and the other. It is a great point 
gained when we read anything with a pur 
pose in view; it stimulates the flagging at- 
tention, and gives the eye an unwonted 
quickness. It is yet a better thing when we 
can give unity to scattered pieces of know 
ledge—when we can bind them into one 
bundle, and find a “ colligation for our con- 
ceptions.” Accessions to information do not 
then burden the mind. On the contrary, 
they are more deeply rooted into its soil 
because their relations are multiplied; each 
is a root that throws out a thousand ten- 
drils, and both helps, and is helped by every 
other— 

“ And still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry all he knew.” 

No wonder at all, for the more we know 
the more we can know. Knowledge thus 
compacted is as different from loose pieces of 
information, as a well-packed carpet bag 
from a plethoric and badly tied brown paper 
parcel. Let our readers try this string of 
association with the muitifarious bits of ec 
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educated man daily reads, and they will 
thank us for our hint. 

Such a mode of looking at the Bible has a 
tendency to give us a blessed confidence in 
it The word which converted Augustine 
and Rochester is still mighty as ever. The 
word which comforted martyrs in their ago- 
ny; which has been healing, strength, and 
peace to the loftiest intellects and profound- 
est spirits of .our rave, remains, unexhausted, 
tous. They have leaned their giant weight 
upon it, and it has carried them bravely over 
the awful chasm between time and eternity, 
and their experience of its power to sustain 
increases our faith. 

Thus, too, we learn the expansive power 
| of Scripture. It is a striking thought that 
the very arrangement of the Gospels may be 
aprophecy. Thus, St. Matthew represents 
that stage of the church when the Jewish 
element was the largest, and the great point 
was to show the fulfilment of prophecy in 
our Lord. St. Mark, who dwells so much 
upon the outward demeanor, upon the richly 
symbolical actions of the Redeemer, expres- 
ses that phase through which the mind of 
Christendom passed in the Middle Age. St. 
Luke, with his Pauline training, his parables 
of abounding grace, and his dwelling upon 
the Sacrificial work, stands for the outburst 
of evangelical truth at the Reformation. 
And, finally, all three, and all the truths 
wrapped up in the untruth and mysticism of 
heresy and philosophic theosophy, melt into 
St. John, the apostle of love, and the repre- 
sentative of the church’s last stage. Is there 
a parallel lesson in the order of the Epis- 
tles? These were comparatively _ little 
studied until the Reformation. In those of 
St. Paul (including the Hebrews) we have 
the doctrine of justification by faith, and the 
overthrow of that exaggerated system of 
sacerdotalism which prevailed in the Roman 
polity. Then, St. James might express a 
short oscillation towards the opposite side of 
the truth, as, for instance, in a large section 
of the English Church. St. Peter restores 
the balance, and, finally, in St. John, the two 
streams of thought once more coincide, lead- 
ing us to the same result as the Gospels. 
However this may be, without the free use of 
Scripture the church freezes into a stiffened 
shape. There is a certain convent of Belem 
on the coast of Spain. It is a monument of 
the time when Spain was the Spain of Co- 
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lumbus. That convent has a strange chapel. 
It isa marble ship about to weigh anchor. 
Masts of marble serve for columns; ropes 
and cables of marble are quaintly wound 
about them. Not far off, the Atlantic breaks 
upon the coast, and the free winds shout for 
ever across the waters. As well might one 
expect that marble ship to launch forth upon 
the great deep, as a church without the 
Scriptures to float upon the stream of'time 
to the far off island to which it is bound. 
Our able countryman, Lord Dufferin, des- 
cribes Van Jayen, in Spitzbergen. It is like 
a river larger than the Thames, plunging 
down hundreds upon hundreds of feet; 
every wreath of spray, and tumbling wave 
frozen in a moment stone-stiff, rigid as iron, 
awful, everlasting death-in-life, staring up at 
the sun and the stars in their courses, and 
never meeting the Norland winds, and the 
washing waves, with the thunder-music of its 
waters. Such is the great stream of Chris- 
tian life in the Eastern and Western church- 
es; so stiff, so rigid, so immovable, because 
their history and biography is not breathed 
upon by the living breath of the Bible. 

How much have we omitted: for, first, the 
fairest pictures on the page are those of the 
Captain of our salvation. The Saviour’s gen- 
tle face hangs over many a text, is painted 
on many a psalm. The first verse of the 
Twenty-second is shadowed with His cross. 
Could any hand draw that portrait? And 
all these sketches that we have attempted, 
all that any man can collect, are but as a 
grain of sand to the countless grains upon 
the shore. There are histories that no man 
has written or can write; there are biogra- 
yhies beautiful in the book of life which no 
uman eye can read; there are calendars of 
home whose rubrics are colored by our 
hearts; there are texts in every grave-yard 
which have faltered from many a dying lip, 
and been spoken from many a pulpit that we 
might well thus illustrate; there are Bibles 
coming home from India, from Delhi, with 
well-marked texts ; from Cawnpore, from the 
ramparts of Lucknow, where the Highlanders 
of Havelock stood like tigers at bay; from 
many a station, where English and Irish la- 
dies passed in the gentle glory of believing 
womanhood to the land where there are no 
more tears. What Christian home has not 
some such, with favorite passages italicised 
by the pencil of a departedsaint? Thus are 
painted, and will be painted to the end of 
time, those countless figures that we have 
spoken of, on the margin of the illustrated 


book of God. 
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From the Athenseum. 
PENN AND MACAULAY AGAIN. 

Baron Macavay yields his position as to 
Penn having gone over to Holland to seduce 
William into supporting the Declaration of 
Indulgence ; but defends his former charge 
against Penn of trying to seduce the Fellows 
of Magdalen College. The inaccuracy of the 
first charge Mr. Dixon had shown by dates. 
Penn, coming home from Germany, had 
passed through the Hague in the Autumn of 
1686, when he found everybody talking of 
Toleration and the Test Act, and on this sub- 
ject he had long conversations with Burnet. 
The Declaration of Indulgence had not then 
been thought of,—nor was it issued until six 
months after Penn’s return to London. It 
was clear that Penn had not gone to the 
Hague “ in the hope that his eloquence would 
prove irresistible” in favour of the Indulg- 
ence. Lord Macaulay has rewritten the orig- 
inal passage,—correcting his mistake. 

Baron Macaulay defends, as we have said 
his statements as to the authorship of the 
Letter to Bailey, and the meaning of Penn’s 
conversation with the Fellows. This para- 
graph, from the ‘ History,’ opens the ques- 
tion :— 

“The agency of Penn was employed. He 
had too much good feeling to approve of the 
violent and unjust proceedings of the Gov- 
ernment, and even ventured to express part 
of what he thought. James was, as usual, 
obstinate in the wrong. The courtly Quaker 
therefore, did his best to seduce the college 
from the path of right. He first tried intimi- 
dation. Ruin, he said, impended over the 
society. The King was highly incensed. 
The case might be a hard one. Most people 
thought it so. But every child knew that 
His Majesty loved to have his own way and 
could not bear to be thwarted. Penn, there- 
fore, exhorted the Fellows not to rely on the 
goodness of their cause, but to submit, or at 
least to temporise.” 

The authority for Penn doing all this is 
thus given :— 

“ See Penn’s Letter to Bailey, one of the 
Fellows of the College, in the Impartial Re- 
lation printed at Oxford in 1688.” 

Mr. Dixon showed by evidence that the 
Letter here ascribed to Penn was not written 
by Penn. To his statement, Baron Macau- 
lay says :— 

“It has lately been asserted that Penn 
most certainly did not write this letter. Now, 
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the evidence which proves the letter 1o be hig 
is irresistible. Bailey, to whom the letter was 
addressed, ascribed it to Penn, and sent an 
answer to Penn. In a very short time both 
the letter and the answer appeared in print, 
Many thousands of copies were circulated, 
Penn was pointed out to the whole world ag 
the author of the letter; and it is not pre. 
tended that he met this public accusation 
with a public contradiction. Everybody there. 
fore believed, and was perfectly warrented 
in believing, that he was the author. The 
letter was repeatedly quoted as his, during 
his own lifetime, not merely in_ fugitive 
pamphlets, such as ‘The History of the Ee- 
clesiastical Commission,’ published in 1711, 
but in grave and elaborate books which were 
meant to descend to posterity. Boyer, in 
his ‘History of William the Third, rinted 
immediately after that King’s death, and 
reprinted in 1703, pronounced the letter to 
be Penn’s, and added some severe reflec. 
tions on the writer. Kennet, in the bulky 
‘History of England’ published in 1706, a 
history which had a large sale and produced 
a great sensation, adopted the very words of 
Boyer. When these works appeared, Penn 
was not only alive, but in the full enjoyment 
of his faculties. He cannot have been igno- 
rant of the charge brought against him by 
writers of so much note ; and it was not his 
practice to hold his peace when unjust charges 
were brought against him even by obscure 
scribblers. In 1695, a pamphlet on the 
Exclusion Bill was falsely imputed to him in 
au anonymous libel. Contemptible as was the 
quarter from which the calumny proceeded, 
he hastened to vindicate himself. His denial, 
distinct, solemn, and indignant, speedily came 
forth in print. Is it possible to doubt that 
he would if he could, have confounded Boyer 
and Kennet by a similar denial? He how 
ever silently suffered them to tell the whole 
nation, during many years, that this letter 
was written by ‘ William Penn, the head of the 
Quakers, or, as some then thought, an ambi- 
tious, crafty Jesuit, who under a phanatical 
outside, promoted King James’s designs, 
He died without attempting to clear himself. 
In the year of his death appeared Eachard’s 
huge volume, containing the History of Eng- 
land from the Restoration to the Revolution; 
and Eachard, though often differing with 
Boyer and Kennet, agreed with them in un- 
hesitatingly ascribing the letter to Penn. 
Such is the evidence on one side. I am not 
aware that any evidence deserving a serious 
answer has been produced on the other. 
(1857.)” 


Against this reasoning—which is wholly 
based on an oversight—every reader with 
“The Life” in his hand can oppose these four 
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authentic and conclusive facts. The letter was 
not in Penn’s writing. It was not signed by 
Penn. It was never acknowledged. by Penn. 
It was denied and disowned by Penn. Lord 
Macaulay—who has taken the needless trouble 
to rake up the many repetitions of the scan- 
dai—seems to be still unaware that Penn 
disowned the letter. Yet he disowned it 
simply, swiftly, in the proper place, and to 
the proper persons—the Fellows themselves. 
Earnest and religious men, like the Magdalen 
Fellows, suffering persecution for their re- 
ligion, might be very curious to hear the advice 
given under such circumstances by an ear- 
nest and religious man, who had himself en- 
dured Newgate and the Tower for conscience 
sake. They ascertained from Penn that he 
did not write the Letter to Dr. Bailey,—and 
an endorsement on the letter states this fact 
in the handwriting of Hunt—one of their 
body,—* This letter Mr. Penn disowned.” 
Surely this denial, made to the parties in- 
terested, was enough. Why should Penn 
trouble himself to contradict those who re- 
peated the scandal? Public men rarely con- 
tradict current anecdotes and stories. We 
give an instance—one of a thousand. A para- 
graph is at this very time racing through 
country papers, in which a noble Lord is 
made to say a very brutal thing of a lady at 
her own table-—which paragraph he has not 
contradicted, yet which no one ought to re- 
ceive. The thing is offensive; therefore, it 
was never spoken. The noble Lord is not 
bound to deny such rubbish under penalty 
of having it used against him by serious 
writers. Enough—more than enough—that 
the Quaker denied the letter, as the letter 
itself, preserved at Magdalen College, still 
shows. No fact in the history of those times 
has been ascertained with greater certainty 
than that Penn did not write the Letter to 
Bailey. 

On the second point of this defence, Baron 
Macaulay seems, at first sight, to have a 
better case—though it breaks down on ex- 
amination. His text stands :— 


“Penn tried a gentler tone. He had an 
interview with Hough and with some of the 
Fellows, and, after many professions of sym- 
pathy and friendship, began to hint at a com- 
promise. The King could not bear to be 
crossed. The college must give way. Par- 
ker must be admitted. But he was in very 
bad health, All his preferments would be 
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soon vacant. ‘Doctor Hough,’ said Penn, 
‘may then be Bishop of Oxford. How should 
you like that, gentlemen ?’” 


To which passage we have this note :— 


“Here again I have been accused of calum- 
niating Penn; and some show of a case has 
been made out by suppression amounting to 
falsification. It is asserted that Penn did not 
‘begin to hint at a compromise’; and in proof 
of this assertion, a few words, quoted from 
the letter in which Hough gives an account of 
the interview, are printed in italics. These 
words are, “I thank God, he did not offer 
any proposal by way of ad¢commodation.’ 
These words, taken by themselves, undoubt- 
edly seem to prove that Penn did not begin 
to hint at acompromise. But their effect is 
very different indeed when they are read in 
connexion with words which immediately 
follow, without the intervention of a full stop, 
but which have been carefully suppressed. 
The whole sentence runs thus:—‘I thank 
God, he did not offer any proposal by way 
of accommodation ; only once, upon the men- 
tion of the Bishop of Oxford’s indisposition. he 
said, smiling, “If the Bishop of Oxford die, 
Dr. Hough may be made Bishop. What 
think you of that, gentlemen ?” Can anything 
be clearer than that the latter part of the 
sentence limits the general assertion con- 
tained in the former part? Everybody 
knows that only is perpetually used as syno- 
nymous with except that. Instances will 
readily occur to all who are well acquainted 
with the English Bible, a book from the au- 
thority of which there is no appeal when the 
question is about the force of an English 
word. We read in the Book of Genesis, to 
go no further, that every living thing was 
destroyed; and Noah only remained, and 
they that were with him in the ark; and that 
Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for 
Pharaoh; only the land of the priests bought 
he not. The defenders of Penn reason ex- 
actly like a commentator who should construe 
these passages to mean that Noah was 
drowned in the flood, and that Joseph 
bought the land of the priests for Pharaoh. 
(1857.)” 


Cleverly turned,—yet few readers will be 
convinced. The occurrence—badly reported, 
as it is,—allows of some small mystifica- 
tion. Yet is it also one through which a 
man of gcod sense may easily find his way. 
Such a man will see that Penn is trying to 
make peace. In a very long conversation— 
a conversation begun at Oxford and renewed 
at Windsor—a conversation of which only 
a few sentences are reported, and of which 
sentences Penn has never admitted the cor- 
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rectness—the “pleader for mercy” is seen put- 
ting the case in many lights, so as to find a 
way out of present troubles. In doing this he 
uses or Hough may think he uses—a few 
words on which Lord Macaulay can put a 
bad construction. This is all. Lord Macau- 
lay sees in Penn’s words something like 
“simony.” Other people will read them a 
thousand times and find in them no such 
thing. The question of interpretation is a 
question of character; and those who think 
Penn a good man will see that he meant 
well, and those who think him a bad man 
will suspect that he may have meant ill. 

Our historian is fond of arguing by illus- 
trations. We offer him one. A few years 
ago a London publisher produced a volume 
“of ‘Mr. Macaulay’s Speeches.’ They were 
taken from Parliamentary reports. They 
were advertised as printed by permission. 
Yet Mr. Macaulay found in this reprint cause 
for very loud and angry protest. He vindi- 
cated his fame as a man of letters from all 
responsibility as to their contents. His 
reporter or his publisher made him talk of 
“the Pandects of Benares” instead of the 
Pundits of Benares—an error which, in his 
We sympa- 


opinion, affected his fame. 
thized with him under this wrong, and to 
the full extent of our power endeavored to 
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rescue for him his literary right. He very 
properly disclaimed being held in any de- 
gree answerable for what other people made 
him sey. He would answer only for what he 
knew that he had said—for what he admitted 
and permitted. And, therefore, he brought out 
a new version of his speeches, correcting his 
Pandects into Pundits. Surely moral char 
acter should be guarded by laws as strong 
as those which protect literary credit! Sup- 
pose Mr. Publisher had waited fifty or sixty 
years, and then printed Pandects instead of 
Pundits—would any fair critic have held Lord 
Macaulay’s scholarship responsible for such 
blunder? We think not. The fact of the 
blunder being found in Hansard—a work re- 
ported with great care and clothed in a sort 
of official authority—would have made it look 
ugly. Yet Lord Macaulay’s reputation as a 


‘man of letters would have satisfied every one 


that the reporter had mis-heard or mis- 
understood his words. So, we think, all 
reasonable men will judge the words attrib- 
uted to Penn. No fair critic can hold Penn’s 
character responsible for a forced meaning 
put on words reported by chance, and never 
seen or acknowledged by the speaker to be 
his own. The law which would have pro- 
tected Macaulay’s memory from the charge 
of ignorance, protects Penn’s memory from 
the charge of simony. 





Tue Germans.—After a long acquaintance 
with the Germans, one feels convinced that it 
would be very much to the advantage of both 
countries for us to exchange some of our ideas 
on the subject of refinement; for we certainly 
have a number of sad “tricks,” which excite 
the animadversions of these persons as much as 
theirs are jested upon by us—bigotry and pre- 
judice being striking points of character in the 
English, who swagger about on the continent 
with a sort of manner which seems to say, ‘‘ We 
only know how things should be, and the best 
way of doing them ;” and this makes us very 
ridiculous in the sight of the Germans, and in 
most cases very unpopular—for it is a great 
mistake to fancy that the English are favorites 
in the country. The French and Americans 
stand far higher in their estimation than we do; 
but the Germans are so courteous, silent, and 
guarded, that one seldom learns from their lips 
what they really think, besides which, they are 
so kind and friendly to the stranger visiting 
among them. Germany is generally considered 
by us as an infidel and irreligious country; 
and, if the neglect of outward forms and observ- 
ances be the cause of censure, and be taken as 
a rule for judging its people, they may certainly 
be considered as not very devout. But another 
and surer test has been given us for judging of 





religious principle, devotion, or love to God, 
and that by our blessed Saviour himself, and 
which is to be recognised in our love to our 
brother “whom we have seen ;” and certainly, 
as far as my own experience has gone, if we 
take this for our criterion, I must give the pref 
erence to the state of mind and religious feeling 
of the Germans. I have so often been a wit- 
ness of the tender carefulness they evince not to 
wound the feelings of another, and neither by 
unkind looks, nor words, nor manner, to draw 
off any of that joy from the heart with which 
God would bless us all—a joy which springs up 
as naturally within us, to soften life, as the 
rippling streamlet from the mountain’s barren 
side, which flows to fertilize it. This careful- 
ness to avoid giving pain, and the unceasing 
exchange of trifling kindnesses to produce 
pleasure, was very delightful to observe ; and 
memory reverted to that miserable, that pitiable 
state of feeling, which is often to be seen betwixt 
friends and neighbors in some of our country 
towns. Some one has said that one seldom 
meets a Pharisee in Germany, although one may 
encounter many a Sadducee; and to those 
persons disposed to find fault with our friends 
over the water, I would say, “ Friend, first re- 
move the beam that is in thine own eye.”— 
Sibella Jones. 
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EMIGRANT’S ADIEU 
EMIGRANT’S ADIEU TO BALLYSHANNON. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


Apiev to Ballyshannon! where I was bred 

and born. : 

Go where I may, I'll think of you, as sure as 
night and morn. 

The kindly spot, the friendly town, where every 
one is known, 

And not a face in all the place but partly seems 
my own ; 

There’s not a house or window, there’s not a 
ficld or hill, 

But, east or west, in foreign lands, I'll recollect 
them still. 

I leave my warm heart with you, though my 
back I’m forced to turn,— 

So adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding 
banks of Erne ! 


No more on pleasant evenings we'll saunter 
down the Mall, 

When the trout is rising to the fly, the salmon 
to the fall. 

The boat comes straining on her net, and heavily 
she creeps, 

Cast off! cast off !—she feels the oars, and to 
her berth she sweeps ; 

Now, stem and stern keep hauling, and gather- 
ing up the clue, 

Till a silver wave of salmon rolls in among 
the crew. 

Then they may sit, and have their joke, and set 
their pipes to burn ;— 

Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks 
of Erne! 


The music of the waterfall, the mirror of the 
tide, 

When all the green-hill’d harbor is full from 
side to side— 

From Portnasun to Bulliebawns, and round the 
Abbey Bay, 

From the little rocky Island to Coolnargit sand- 
hills grey ; 

While far upon the southern line, to guard it 
like a wall, 

The Leitrim mountains, clothed in blue, gaze 
calmly over all, 

And watch the ship sail up and down, the red 
flag at her stern ;— 

Adieu to these, adicu to all the winding banks 
of Erne! 


Farewell to you, Kildoney lads, and them that 
pull an oar, 
A lugsail set, or haul a net, from the Point to 
Mallaghmore ; 
From Killybegs to Carrigan, with its ocean- 
_ . Mountain steep, 
Six hundred yards in air aloft, six hundred in 
the deep ; 
From Dooran to the Fairy Bridge, and round 
by Tullen strand, 
Level aud long, and white with waves, where 
gull and curlew stand ;— 
Head ont to sea when on your lee the breakers 
_ you discern ;— 
Adieu to all the billowy coast, and winding 
banks of Erne! 
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Farewell to you, Bundoran ! and your summer 
crowds that run 

From inland homes to see with joy th’ Atlantic- 
setting sun ; 

To breathe the buoyant salted air, and sport 
among the waves ; 

To gather shells on sandy beach, and tempt the 
gloomy caves ; 

To watch the flowing, ebbing tide, the boats, 
the crabs, the fish ; 

Young men and maids to meet and smile, and 
form a tender wish ¢ 

The sick and old in search of health, for all 
things have their turn— 

And I must quit my native shore, and the wind- 
ing banks of Erne! 


Farewell to every white cascade from the Har- 
bor to Belleek, 

And every pool where fins may rest, and ivy- 
shaded creek ; 

The sloping fields, the lofty rocks, where ash 
and holly grow, 

The one split yew tree gazing on the curving 
flood below ; j 

The Lough, that winds through islands under 
Shean mountain green ; 

And Castle Caldwell’s stretching woods, with 
tranquil bays between ; 

And Breesie Hill, and many a pond among the 
heath and fern ;— 

For I must say adieu—adieu to the winding 
banks of Erne! 


The thrush will call through Camlin groves the 
livelong summer day ; 

The waters run by mossy cliff, and bank with 
wild flowers gay ; 

The girls will bring their work and sing beneath 
a twisted thorn, 

Or stray with sweethearts down the path among 
the growing corn ; 

Along the river-side they go, where I have often 
been,— 

O, never shall I see again the days I once have 
seen ! 

A thousand chances are to one I never may re- 
turn ;— 

Adieu to Ballyshannon, and the winding banks 
of Erne! 


Adieu to evening dances, when merry neighbors 


meet, 

And the fiddle says to boys and girls “ get up 
and shake your feet !” 

To shanachus and wise old talk of Erin’s days 
gone by— 

Who trench’d the rath on such a hill, and where 
the bones may lie 

Of saint, or king, or warrior chief; with tales 
of fairy power, 

And tender ditties sweetly sung to past the 
twilight hour. 

The mournful song of exile is now for me to 
learn ;— 

Adieu, my dear companions on the winding 
banks of Erne! 

Now measure from the Commons: down to each 
end of the Purt, 

From the Red Barn to the Abbey, I wish no 





one any hurt ; 
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Search through the streets, and down the Mall, 
and out to Portnasun, 

If any foes of mine are there, I pardon every 
one. 

I hope that man and womankind will do the 
same by me; 

For my heart is sore and heavy at voyaging the 


sea. 

My loving friends I’ll bear in mind, and often 
fondly turn 

To think of Ballyshannon and the winding 
banks of Erne. 


If ever I’m a money’d man, I mean, please 
God, to cast 

My golden anchor in the place where youthful 
0 were pass’d. 

Though heads that now are black and brown 
must meanwhile gather grey, 

New faces rise by every hearth, and old ones 
drop away— 

Yet dearer still that Irish hill than all the world 
beside : 

It’s home, sweet home, where’er I roam, through 
lands and waters wide. 

And if the Lord allows me, I surely will return 

To my native Ballyshannon, and the winding 
banks of Erne! 

—Dublin University Magazine. 





From The Examiner. 
THE END CROWNS ALL. 


Cosex voice of England’s joy and sorrow, 
Freely lend the words we freely borrow :— 
God be praised that in our island story 

The path of duty is the way to glory.* 


Yes—by all the plumes from danger torn, 
Yes—by all the stars by valor worn, 
True it is, and shall be, in our story, 
Duty’s path is still the way to glory. 


Dear enough though England’s soldier prize 
Gifts that mark him worthy in her eyes, 
Thanks to God that in his inmost thought 
Duty is as all, and glory nought. 


Thanks to God for such as him she claims, 
Havelock, first of Lucknow’s foremost names, 
Him we sadly claim and proudly mourn, 
Fallen after battle, overworn. 


Month by month, for him we yearned and 
prayed, 

Hoping, doubting, trusting, yet afraid : 

Lest perchance in horror, pain, and gore,: 

Lucknow’s shambles might revive Cawnpore. 


Step by step he fought his fearless way, 
Burst the toils, and kept the wolves at bay: 
Held his own till set once more at large, 
Then gave up together life and charge. 


Died he sadly, ere the viewless flame 
Breathed along the wires our glad acclaim ? 
Ere he felt us hail his crowned endeavor, 
Knew himself a household word forever ? 


* Tennyson’s Ode on the Funeral of the Duke 
of Wellingten. 





THE END .CROWNS ALL.—OLD YEAR’S RECORD. 


Some have perished, murdered at their post ;: 
Some in tortures yielded up the ghost : 
Wives and maidens, spoils of fiendish hate, 
Suffered one inexorable fate : 


Strong and weak, they rest, a martyred crowd, 
Wrapt in death’s impenetrable shroud : 

All, before they mingled with the dust, 
Turned to God and England, calm in trust. 


He that lived to stem the tide of woe, 
Helped to strike the great avenging blow, 
Died he sadly, sinking to repose 4 

Nobler toil had never happier close. 


Sadly? no. He met the rescuing bands :— 


Other tasks are left for other hands : 
Though for every task a hero fall, 
God and England shall find men for all. 


Soldier, sleep in Him that lent thee might ! 
He shall guide the issue of the fight : 
Stamp the motto for thy comrade’s story, 
“Do your duty, and be his the glory.” m 


THE OLD YEAR'S RECORD. 
BY T. HOOD. 


Oxp friend—you go a journey long, 
You leave us with a sorrowing heart, 

Reach forth thy right hand, staunch and strong, 
One grasp before we part. 


Close up thy volume—shut its clasps, 
Our friendship is recorded there ; 

When backward yawn the sullen hasps, 
May it be written fair ! 


For ah! old friend, a time will come 
When I shail meet thee, face to face, 

And in that volume’s witness dumb, 
My history shall trace : 


Shall read of hopes, that never came 
To their fulfilment on the earth, 
But died, as dies the yule log’s flame 

Upon the darkening hearth : 


Of high intents—that failed and fell ; 

Of good resolves—that came to nought ; 
Of lessons—learned too bitter well, 

And very dearly bought. 


Ay, and of blessings unforeseen, 
That did from sorrows take their rise ; 
Of heaven-sent trials—that have been 
But blessings in disguise. 


Yet, though from good it oft has swerved, 
I know this life of mine will prove 
With gentleness by thee observed, 
And chronicled in love. 


I know, within a distant land, 
To human vision ne’er revealed, 

Thy brethren—gone before thee—stand, 
Each with a volume sealed. 


They wait thee! Time must intervene 
Ere, when my heart has ceased its strife, 
From those dread pages I shall glean 
The record of my life! 
—London Journal. 
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